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by Indian scliolaxo for purpcsss of liisfory and socio— 
•eg}’ ; and until ibis is done, it is not possible to give 
r fiviall}’' correct vievi' of the Indo-Ar 3 ’-an political and 
:ocial history. No foreign .scholf.r, 'ho\Yover dc'.:p and 
■;ntellig',5nt lus stud}’’ ma}’" be,' c.rn form a correct 
.■.'Stimate of the Indo-Aryan history' and culture. It is 
; generally .accepted maxim that a true history can 
■niy be v>Tj.,en by one of these vchose history it is. I 
'.'.ave noted hi tliis book several facts of this kind 
■.vaerei}! .European sclVolars Ivave not be\.h able to 
i';:rm a correct '’estimate. 1 nia)’- also adU that many 
voiher facts ■'.laye been noted in this book whf '.h 
r--,Iy interest us as the inheritors of the Incio-A .ryan 
-•b'iliration .md religion and vrliiclj can nr'-’;' attract the 
! .irentlon o ' European scholars. . . ‘ 

The histc.'v of Vedic literaturo naturally dhides 
■ vjlf into tbree .noitions vis. that of Sanhitas, of Ji; .lli- 
:’:...nas and r.f^'edangas. For th’> reason, as also Tor 
corivenioncc ol printing (the printing being, done hi 
tvro- pressc- ), 1 have divided the work into sect.' -jns 
v.ich different paging for each- and separate cont..nLc 
b.V'-e also been prefixed. Further, besides the ii-rce • 

f 

natural sections of Sanliitas, Brahmanas and Vedangas 
•1 fourth section on the Bhagiivndglta has been added; 
for the G;ta?.though not a part of Vedic literature, iias 
<0 bo included 'in this, volume, -being written, accord- 
ing to my ' view, in -the '^'edariga period. For -he 
convenience of the reader.,, however, the index is pre- 
pared for the whole .bo, ok giving reference to section ■ 
r.s Vi'cit as its page. 
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Tlic map of Vcdic India which hfis.bcoiT appended at 
the end similarly gives information relating to all the 
three sections of the Vcdic period, though it chiefly 
describes India as it was kneyvn to and conceived by 
Panini. His grammw is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion, gcographicsil and sociological, about. India as ex- 
plained at length in a note in Section III and in Chap. IV 
See. IV. I have taken special pains to’^^^lcct this in- 
formation and embodj* it in this book. The geographi- 
cal infonn?^ion afforded by Panini’s sutras, and gana- 
patha is, ho^^pver, too vast to be included ‘in the map, 
a^ only such facts arc noted therein, as a^ importanli 
and wclLti^crtained. 

As state^^^ore, the book has been priated in two 
pres’sos-^ Th^first and the fourth sections^ have' been 
printed At the Arj'abhushan Press and /the second 
iind the third at the Arya-Samskri^Press, Poona. 

I he tj’pcs selected arc, however, ver}’’ similar and the 
size of the form and the paper used arc the same. The 
reader will not, therefore, find any marked dissimilarity 
•of printing. This division of the work of printing has 
enabled me to get the work through the press as speedily 
as was necessary at ray age. Moreover, it was essential 
•that the printing should be done under ray supervision 
-at Poona, so that any new idea suggested or matter 
•brought to notice, as the. printing proceededTmightbeput 
in. Indian printing, however, leaves much to be desired 
*andlmay admit and add 'that Indian writing ind proof- 
correcting also are not exact abd thorough.. Mistakes 
'Of spelling and even of expression will thus be found^^ 
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SECTION I— SANHITAS 

INTRODUCTION 

Hjstory*c\Sanskrit literature ia;a subjectyspeci- 
ally of 1|uropefl.n origin, born of European thought 
^nd European research. There is no wcjrk'in Sanskrit 
of this kind and modern Indian mind tms Attracted to 
the study’df the subject,' only after European scholars, 
chiefly German, had written treatises on it. - When 
Sir William Jones, H. T. Colebrboke and other Eng- 
lish scholars of the eighteenth century made Europe 
acquainted with the. ancient language of the Hindus 
and the inestimable literature in it, Schlegel and other 
I German scholars fell to their study with avidity ; and 
later on, when the scholars^ of Germany became 
acquainted with the Vedas, the most ancient works of 
» ihe world, they studied them with a zeal and in a 
manner entirely their own, indeed as no oth'er people 
df the west, not even the Hindus themselves, have 
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yet don^. ^hey taok up the study oU the Vedas in 
the historical spirit and Roth brought out the . first 
book on the Vedas in their historical aspect in 1838 
A. D. Weber, however, is the first .German Pandit 
who wrote a history of S&skrit Hterature as a whole» 
which was translated into English in 1852. Max 
Miiller next wrote a history of the ancient literature 
of India, Vj^dlc and post-Vedic, in 1859. And the 
latest book on the whole subject, embodying the re- 
sults of European research down to thej^end of the 
nineteenth qe^^tury, is that of Dr. A. A^ Macdoijell> 
Professor of Sanskrit and Fellow of BalXiol (Oxfoirfi), 
c The chief difficulty in giving a corrept*3iistory of 
Sanskrit literature lies in the fact that Ino^ Sanskrit 
worksf especially Vedic and post-Vediff"give no date 
for their composition, nor also the place of yft. Time 
' and place, ‘it i[s well-known, are the essence of history, 
the two sides af its body, so to speak; and historians 
of Sanskrit literature have consequently to find out 
these from various arguments based on grounds 
noted further on. The most obvious reason of this 
non-mention of date in ancient Sanskrit works is that 
there was no era prevalent in India in pre-Christian- 
era days. The first era we have in India is the Vikraraa 
era .of 57‘B.C., originally called the Malava era; and/j 
the nest noted era i^ that of the §akas commencing^ 
with 78 A. D. The Traikutaka (249 A. D.) and the 
Gupta (319 A. D.) eras followed in the 3rd and 4tb- 
centurid's A. D. It seems probable that the Indo- 
Aryans got the idea of an era from their contact with 
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ithe. Greeks in tke days of Alexander an^^ter, of 
Menander. The Indo-Aryans, no doubt, lacked the 
bistoricaV sense though they equalled the Greeks, nay 
•everr surpassed them, in intellectual vigour. Though 
4hey had the word Itihasa or -ffistory already and had 
'Works even then of a quasi-historical nature (see 
jKautilya's Arthasastra 1-5), they had no idea of true 
history and chronology. The Greeks, the other 
hand, had their Olympic era and wrote good histories 
•even in those ancient days. Thucydides wrote a 
history of thg Peloponnesian war in 430 1^.' C, which 
is considered a model even for modern historians. 
-Thelndo-ift^^ns have left, no work on history as i 
• 'such writteh i^ prje-Chrikian-era days, though they 
have left many ^orks on philosophy, gramma^ .and 
.logic written in those days which are masterpieces in 

• t 

•tl^ese subjects. The Indo-Aryans, it thus seems, 
•took up the idea of. an era from the Greeks and first 
■started the Malava.era, an era named after a people, 
rand next the §aka era also named after the §akas or 
:^aka kings generally and not any particular herb. The, 
■Buddha and the- MahSvira eras, though named after 
^these first preachers, probably came into use, not in 
<the 5th century B. C., immediately after their- deaths, 
•but some centuries after the dates of their commence- 
ment, like the Christian era. E^en if we. -grant that 
these eras were used from their beginnings, they were 
^•^northodox and were not. used by Sanskrit writers 
who were of the Vedic faith. And further^ th6 whole 
-of the Vedic and most of the post-Vedic literature 
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/ ^ 
ing, Sanskrit vrrhers usually mention the date and 

place of their vrritings and the difficulty above noticed 

does not confront the historian of Sanskrit literature- 

in this third period and ‘he has simply to collect the 

'writings and arrange them chVonologicslly from un- 

questioned dates. 

German.scholarSj as stated above, studied the 
Vedic hterature carefully and deeply and by their 
historical trend of mind laid the foundations of new 
sciences Tvith the help of the Vedic language and 
literature, such as comparative philology and compara- 
tive mjliology. They thus showed how the lEndus, 
the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans/ the‘ Celts, the 
Germans,* the Scandinavians and the Russians were 

• 4*''' ^ 

originally one people, the Aryans^ and ^po*ke one- 
language^ from which the modem and ancidnt Aryan 
languages arq descended. European scholars again 
deciphered and studied the epigraphic records of In- 
dia and from them evolved its history of pre-Mahome- 
dan times, facts from which largely assist the writer of 
a history of Sanskrit literature. The services of 
Buhler of Vienna and of Keilhorn of Gottingen in thfe 
field of Sanskrit scholarship and the unravelling of 
pre-lSIahomedan Indian history wiH always be grate-- 
fuUy acknowledged.’’ 

But notwithstanding the wonderful acumen and •' 
the laborious research of European scholars, there^ip' 
unfortunatfely one defect in their way of thinlring» 
namely; their bias in favour of Greek civilization ann 
their consequent inability to concede that the Indo- 
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AT 3 'an civilization could be SO mu^ earlier than the 
Greek, as it claims to be. When later, Indian scholars- 
begfin to study the subject, they, havicg no such bias, 
naturally doubted the truth of the European view of 
the antiquity of the Vedas as also of most part of the 
post-Vedic literature. They declined to believe that 
the utmost ancient date that could be aSsig^ned to the 

Etigveda was 1400 B. C. or that the MahabhSrata could 

% 

be placed so late as the fifth century A. D. Men like- 
Dr,^. G. Bhandarkar and S. P. Pandit,* first entered 
this field of study and these were followed by B. G., 
Tilak andrS.>^. Dixit whose labours have established* 
a' date for thq il^igveda which goes so far back as 3000 
B, C. at t^e lealt. They found out a now mcsthod of 
assigning dates, namely mathematical dtilculations. 

fiascdon astronomical data found in Vcdic, literature. 

# 

It can not be doubted that arguments based on such 
mathematical calculations are almost unanswerable- 
and it is, therefore, to be regretted that these argu- 
ments are not even noticed, much less refuted, by 
most European scholars and writers on the history of 
Sanskrit literature, We at least have not come across 
any substantial refutation of the theories 'of these 
authors ns propounded in their works. *B. G. Tilak 
wrote his 'Orion or the Antiquity of the Vedas' in 
1*893 and’ S. B. Dixit wrote his history of Indian 
Astronomy in hlarathi in 1896. Tilak’s work was 
criticised at the time of its publication and none but , 
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Jacobi, who was k/dependently comihg to the same 
Tiew on astronomical grounds about the same time, 
accepted his conclusions. * 

The chronology of the Vedic period, as also of the 
post-Vedic period, as settled on castronomical basis, 
thus differs extremely from the chronology given by 
most western scholars. Hence arises the necessity of 
presenting to the curious reader a history of Sanskrit 
literature written from this Indian point of view. 
The principal landmarks, based on astronomical data 
in the Indian* Vedic and post-Vedic chronology are 

Cl) The date of some Bigvedic hymns (4^00 ]§. C., 
Ifilak), evidenced by the position of the vofh^l equinox 
in Orion (Mriga^irsha), mentioned therein^ 

(2) The date of the Satapatha BiCihina^a «(3000 

B. C., Dixit^, evidenced by the mention therein of the 
rising of th^ Krittikas exactly in the east, “ 

(3) The date of the Maitrayanlya Upanishad (1900 
B.C., Tilak), evidenced by the mention of the autumnal 
equinox in the middle of Sravishtha or Delphini and 

(4) The date of Vedahga Jyotisha (1400 B. C.^ 
Tilak and Dixit), evidenced by the mention of its 
occurrence in the beginning of that Nakshatra. 

The arguments for these dates will be noticed in 
detail in their respective places ; but we give here 
the result as above reachedohy Tilak and Dixit.* 

* There are some Indian scholars who differ from Tilak op 

the antiquity ol’ the Vedas. While Mr. Pavgi of Poona goes far 

behind Tilftk’s date, Mr. Das of Calcutta believes -in a still 

/ 

, earlier date. These, however, ignore the Satpatha date. 
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"Western' scholars assign to thes^s^ates ranging from 
1400 B. C. to 200 B. C. To this extreme divergence 
■in the two views rSgarding the antiquity of the Vedas 
onay be added the difference of opinion regarding the 
' dates of Panini, of the present Mahabharata and of 
Kalidasa. While Indian opinion would put Panini 
- -.about 800 B. C., Mahabharata about 250 B. C. and 
KalidSsa about 50 B. C., Western scholars* assign them 
to roughly 300 B. C., 400 A*. D and 500 A. D. respec- 
tively.* TJiis’ will show to the leader at a glance how 
'vd^tly different the Indian view of •'the history of 
.Sanskrit,^literature is through almost the fir^t half of 
its exte^ ^d how necessary it is that a history df 
.^Sanskrit literature should be written from the Indian 
•view*-pc)int. 

1 The determination of the date of Buddha's death 
tabout 480 B. C. and of the date of Chandragupta’s 
.rule about 300 B. C. assists the 'determination of 
jpost-Vedic and even Vedic chronology to a remarkable 
extent, as will appear later on. The discovery of 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya, alias Chanakya, minister 
- of Chandragupta, in recent years has also dispelled 
the unfavourable views of many European scholars 
•regarding the antiquity of the Indo-Ar 5 '-an civilization. 

THREE PEklODS. . 

Macdonell divides the history of Sanskrit liltera- 
• ture into two periods, the Vedic period^ and the Sans- 
krit period. But it is more proper to divide^ the history ' 
into three periods, the §ruti period, the Smriti period 
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and the Bhashya period, as we propose to call them. 
The language of the Vedic literature can be given 
no other name than Sanskrit. ‘The Indo-Aryans- 
brought with them into the Panjab a branch of the 
language of the ancient Aryan =people which may 
properly be called, by distinction, Sanskrit. This- 
name no doubt ^arose later when the Prakrits came 
into being- by way of opposition, meaning the lan- 
guage of the refined people, as opposed to Prakrit, the 
language of the common people. But that .name has 
to be carried back to the Vedic times. If Sanskrit^'s- 
a*, name which is to be confined to the language of 
Patanjali’s days, Vedic literature cannot cornet within 
the range of & history of Sanskrit literafturee We may 
call the’ Vedic language Vedic Sanskrit,. 'the language' 
of the days oJPanini post-Vedic Sanskrit, the language 
of the days ^of Patanjali classical Sanskrit and the- ' 
language of the Mays of Sankaracharya and after,, 
modern Sanskrit. The language is the same through- 
out this length of time, though it has different aspects 
in these four, rather three, periods, just as English has- 
been divided into old English, Elizabethan English, 
and modern English. It is needless to state that the 
identity of a language continues so long as its- 
grammar remains practically the same. 

The Vedic people actually . spoke this Sanskrit 
language in the form it then had and the Vedic singers 
did not use an artificial languag’e for their poetry as is- 
sometimes supposed. There was, in the beginningr 
no Sudra caste, the Aryans being homogeneous ; the 
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cultivators, the Wtarriors and th^riests, being of the' 
same Aryan race, were of the same mental and physi- 
cal capacities, “fhere was then a slight difiference 
between the spoken language of the common people* 
and tliat of the higher class people, such as exists in 
every country and at every time. The language of the- 
Vedic common people must, however, still be called 
Vedic Sanskrit; and it is interesting to find that when- 
the Aryans migrated to the Deccan, they carried 
words of ‘this Vedic Sanskrit, some of which still sur- 
"i^^e in the* language of the commoii 'people of the 
Deccaif. The pronoun ^ty^o’, used by common people,, 
instead'oi'/o used by higher classes in Maharashtra, . 
is a survival of the ‘tyas’ of Vedic tinJes. • In short 
Vedic ^anslsrit was a spoken language as well as- 
post-Vedic Sanskrit of the days of f*anini. The- 
language had changed visibly by this tinje; but it was- 
still the same language and Panini gives no separate 
grammar for Vedic Sanskrit, but simply marks certain 
peculiarities of the language as used in the hymns. . 
He always makes the simple distinction bhashayani' 
and chhandasi where there are differences. The word 
bKdsMyam used by Panini clearly proves that it was- 
a spoken language of which he wrote .the grammar 
and that the name Sanskrit had not yet arisen, nor 
of course, Prakrit. 'Panini belongs to the Panjab and 
the Aryan people there were still homogeneous^ 
though the Sudra class had long been, introduced. 
The Aryans had, however, spread into«the eastern, 
parts of India where the Sudra population was numer— 
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-ous and had forine^‘ certain peculiarities of speech 
■vrhich Panini distinguishes as those of the eastern 
people (Pracham). But vrhen, after Panini, the Aryan 
-centre of civilization moved dovrn to the Gangetic 
valley and further still into the Deccan before the 
-days of Patanjali, the Sadra class was completely 
incorporated in the Aryan community and was pre- 
dominant. Indeed the Aryans, still observing the 
Panjab rule of marrying into lower castes, married 
-Sudra wives to a far greater extent here than they had 
-done in the Paiijab. The result was that commori' 
people and women of even the three higher castes 
began to speak the Sanskrit language by ^softening 
its hard letters and its hard forms. TBe capacity of 
the common people and the women had ‘deteriorated 
owing to the great mixture of blood which manifests 
itself even ^now, the people of U. P. and of 
I\Iaharashtra and Gujarat being distinctly Aryo- 
Diavidian as found at the census of 1901, while the 
people of the Panjab are still distinctly Aryan. This 
led to the rise of what sire known as Prakrit 
languages and the name Sanskrit as opposed to 
Prakrit. The Prakrits of the different provinces, 
Swing to provincial peculiarities, had distinctive names 
assigned to them from the names of the provinces 
where they were spoken. There were thus four princi- 
pal Prakrits ; 1 Magadhi ( of Magadha and Bengal ), 
2 Saurasem of U. P., Rajaputana, Malwa and Gujarat 
( from Surasena, the middle country of Mathura ), 
-3 IMaharashtri from Maharashtra or Deccan and 
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4 Paisacte, frQm the country of Ksachas £5»the north, 
of the Panjab. It is strange t^t Macdonell looks 
upon Maharashtrl as a sub-division of 6auraseni and 
as the language of eastern Rajastan (p. 27). Indeed, 
the information given here* seems to be incomplete, 
Apabhransas being !ater forms of these Prakrits and. 
Paisachl being omitted. Maharashtrl was the most 
important of these Prakrits and ^^araruchi in his 
grammar of the Prakrit languages (PrSkrita-Prakasa) 
gives the grammar of Maharashtrl as the principal 
Prakrit and notices only the variations of the others. 

S , Thus in this second period, Sanskrit remained as 
the spoken language of the higher class males only, 
while ail ^omen and the lower . classes spoke the 
Prakrits. 6ud5ha preached to the common people in 
Pali* another* -Prakrit, probably an earlier form of 
Magadlli not noticed by Vararuchi whto wrote his 
’grammar two or three centuries after Buddha. The 
Sanskrit spoken by the higher class males was of 
course understood by the women and the lower class 
people; for the Prakrits were merely Sanskrit softened' 
and not different languages altogether with different 
grammars and vocabularies. Sanskrit was, therefore, 
a spoken language in this period also and, being 
spoken by the highgr class males, it attained a fixed 
refined form and excellence and it may, therefore, be^ 
fitly called classical Sanskrit, This naturally led to 
a distinctive character in the literature of this period. 

The Prakrits were used, Pali and Magadhi by the . 
Buddhists and Maharashtrl and Ardha-Magadhi by tha.- 
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’enough. But cjrcn thcscj in spcjjJdng, ordr.mrily use 
their Ycrnuculars ; indeed even in learned disputations 
they speak in their, vernaculars, when they wish to 
express their thoughts definitely and clearly. From 
about SOO A. D., thus, SansKrit may be looked upon 
as a dead language and all the literature in it that was 
produced after 800 A. D, is decidedly in a dead lan- 
guage which, therefore, strikes us as artificial. Thus 
writers of this period do not use the conjugational 
forms of verbs which do not come to them easily and 
use instead* participles with asti,karoti &c. to finish 
of^^ jlndcpcndcnt thinking also ceased* in this period. 
The Srutf literature being looked upon as revelation 
and therefore sacred and the Smriti literature of the 
second period as quasi-sacred and the lastVord, so to 
speak, in'cvcry* department of knowledge, the pandits 
of the tlurd period chiefly wrote commentaries and 
l^hSshyas on these ' ancient sacred and quasi-sacred 
works. This distinctive character is stamped on all 
the works which were written in this period j whether 
they be on sacred or. profane subjects, whether on re- 
ligon, philosophy or science. It is hence befitting 
that this third period commencing with Sankaracharya 
( 800 A. D, ) and coming down to the Veda-Bhashya 
of Sayana in about IjlOO A. D. should be • called the 
Bhashya period. Individual writers like Sankara dis- 
play high intelligence alid vigour of thought and lud- 
dity of expression ; but these are directed only to- 
wards interpreting old texts or engrafting their own 
new theories on old texts. Even Vijiianesvara (c. -1100 
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A.D.), cKbT minister of a Chalukyn king in the Dcccanr 
could give law in its finished form only by writing 
his famous commentary, the Mitaksharii, on tlic 
Yajnavalk 5 'a Srariti. The single exception of the 
Jain Pandit HcmachandnY, who wrote in this period 
an original grammar of Sanskrit defying Panini> 
only proves the general character of the literature 
of this period. ‘ 

The Mahomedans conquered the Panjab about 
1000 A. D. and Northern India about 12C0 A. D. 
Under Hindu rule in these provinces, before the 
Mahomedan conquest, government records -^cre 
ikept in the Sanskrit language, all the kingdoms being 
ruled by orthodox Hindu Idirgs. Their orders and 
sanads were issued in Sanskrit, though Sltnskrit was 
a dead language and many treatises on various sub* 
jects were ^vritten by pandits, chiefly on law for the 
use of law-'courfs. Alahkara or poetics is the only 
subject on which original treatises were written, based 
on classical epics and dramas. The Mahomcdani> 
conquered the Deccan in about 1300 A. D. and the 
South in 1500 A. D. Vijayanagar, the last Hindu king- 
dom, produced the well-known Bhashya of Saya^ft 
on the Vedas. After the Mahomedan conquest in 
these sevetal provinces, the writing of Sanskrit works- 
practically ceased, though even in Mahomedan times 
a few treatises, here and there, were written which 
deserve to be noticed in a history of Sanskrit literature 
like the ^asa-Gangadhara of Jagannatha. These be- 
ing of the same nature as the works of the preceding 

/ 
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period may be included in it. ^ 

For these reasons, therefore, it would be 
appropriate to divide the history of Sanskrit 
literature into three'’ periods; viz., the Vedic and 
post-Vedic period (b. 4500 B. C. to 800 B, C.) 
to be ^called the ^ruti period, the classical period 
(c. 800 B. C. to 800 A. D.) to be called the 
Smriti period and the modem period ( c. 800 to 
1500 A. D.)‘ to be called the Bhashya period. In 
the first period, Sanskrit was spoken by all people 
whovwere chiefly of the Aryan race ; in the second, it 
was spoken by the high class males while their women, 
and lower* classes spoke the ancient Prakrits which 
were only softened Sanskrit.; and in the third period 
Sanskrit was dead as a spoken language. Naturally the 
literature^ of the three periods differ in liinguage — 
edsy and simple in the first, polished ^and Tefined in 
the second and artificial and pedantic in the third. 
Then again in the first period, literature is chiefly re- 
ligious and philosophical and at once became sacred. 
In the second period literature is highly thoughtful 
and has become quasi-sacred or authoritative, where 
not religious, and in the third period literature be- 
comes scholastic though usually full of 'powerful 
reasoning and forceful e^cpressiod. 

That this vast liteihture extending from about 
4500 B.C, to 1500 A. D, or over nearly 6000 years is 
valuable and of unique importance is concbde^ on all 
hands. The Vedic hymns, at least three thousand 
years old if- not six, display poetical thought and ex- 
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pression of a high order and they have supplied 
thinkers with materials for laying the foundation of 
two sciences viz., Philology and (jomparative Mytho- 
logy. They agiin supply us with several facts for 
constructing a history of the common civilization of 
the great Aryan race. The Upanishad philosophy 
again rises to the highest point of metaphysical spe- 
culation to which human mind can rise. While ex- 
pounding the most abstruse topics of philosophy, 
their prose rises to the highest pitch of oratory. Their 
preaching is s^o charmingly transcendental that- the 
^ German pandit Schopeuhaur was impelled to exclaim, 
O Upanishads 1 j^ou will be the solace of my -.life 
and the solace of my death." Panfhi’si grammar and 
Yaska’s etymology of the pust-Vedia^ period are .the 
most critical works human minds have produced on 

these subjects.' In the second period were compiled 
^ • 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, two epics 

which surpass in beauty as well as in length every 

other epic in the whole world. The Indo-Aryans in 

this period also thought out the problems of logic 

and metaphysics with an acumen always equal to, 

if not higher than, that of the Greeks or of modern 

thinkers of the west. In the tjaird period the Jndo- 

Aryan genius developed these subjects with greater 

fineness of intellect and particularly Alanka/ra or 

poetics was both started and developed in this period 

c 

* A:. MaoDonall remarks that in grammar tb© resolts 
attained by she Indians in the systematic analysis of langttsg® 
jiurpass those arrived at by any other nation ( p. 39 )* 
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Tvith miaute insight into the workings of the h um an 
heart and rare appreciation of the beauties of thought 
and -expression. 

It is soaietiinos said that* the Indo-Aryans were 
notable to handle the p^liy^sical sciences. They undoub- 
tedly cultivated mathematics ( arithtrastic, algebra and 
even geometry ) ; indeed it is the Indo-Ar5'’ans who 
gave the decimal system to the world. They were 
ahead in the sludy of astronomy and in the second 
period, with* the help of Greek astronomy, they for- 
mulat»^ Siddhantas which were taken by the Arabs 
to the west. One great astronomer even propounded , 
the theory ’of Cue moving of the earth round the sun 
seven hundred years before Copernicus disefivered 
the solar system.*- In medicine again, the Indo*Aryans 
may be lodked upon as the teachers of the ancient 
medical world. They wore already <m tire path of 
studying chemistry but their progress was checked by 
the rise of Alchemy and the idea of Rasayana or the 
elixir of life. The one subject on which they have left 
no works fit to be admired is, as stated before, history. 



THE SRUTI PERIOD, 

I GENERAL SURVEY. 

The literature of the ^ruti or Vedic 'period natu- 
rally divides itself into two portions, ‘the Vedas and 
the Vedangas. Vedas again fall under" two main 
heads, tlje Sanhitas and the Brahm^anas. ' Both these, 
togetherj according to the orthodox view, form the 
revelation or Sruti of the Hindu • religion. Swami 
Dayananda, founder of Aiy^a Samaj, who was a great 
Vedic s*cholaf, denied the Sruti character of *the 
Biahmanas. These Brahmanas are explanatory trea- 
tises attached to the Sanhitas, composed by the 
?.ishis themselves or their immediate successors. 
B.ishis may be defined as the ^composers' or “seers" 
of Vedic hymns. They are sometimes called 
Mantrakrit or composers of Mantras and sometimes^ 
especially in later times, “Mantradraslitris” or seers 
of Vedic .hymns, i. e. these hymns are looked upon 
as seen by the l^ishis, in ‘other words, as revealed.* 
This sort of sanctity attaches to the original vford"^ 
pread3jed*in every religion and we need not wonder 
that the Vedic Sanhitas attained this sacred character 
at a very ancient date, indeed even in the days of 
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■the Brahmanas tlfsmsslves. Later \iterature looked 
upon the Brahmanas also as revealed and the ortho* 
dox dictum now is that Veda is the name applied to 
both Mantra and Brahmana L e, hymns and their 
explanations ( ). The Brahmanas 

though unquestionably later than the hymns, as 
their language indicates, are also very ancient and 
they may appropriately be treated as belonging to the 
Veda portion of Sanskrit literature as they contain ex- 
planatory notes on the hymns given by ancient sages . 

The Vedas^are four in number, Rigveda, Yajur- 
veda,* *Sanjaveda, and Atharvaveda. iligveda is 
unquestionably the oldest of these, that is to say, it 
contains hymps which are the oldest. Yajurveda 
•contains hymns as well as directions for sacrifices 
wliile SSmaveda contains hymns which are to be 
sung. The ?.igvedic hymns are of various nature 
arid not always prayers to gods, nor prayers addressed 
to the god to whom a sacrifice is being offered. 
The assignment of Rigvedic verses to sacrificial or 
.religious purposes, in other words, their *viniyoga’ 
is a later affair as we shall see further on. The 
l^tigvedic verses are essentially the utterances of the 
Vedic sages on various topics put in the ^ form of 
-poetry — poetry which *is admired even by western 
scholars. “This lyrical^ poetry". Prof. MacDonell 
observes, "far older than the literary monuments of 
.arfy other branch of the ’ Indo-European, family, is 
Already distinguished by refinement and beafuty of 
rihought, as well as skill in the handling of language 
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and metre" ( p. 29 ). Rik i. e. verse or hymn is- 
disfcinct from and earlier than Yajus or sacrificial 
formula, though sacrifice or thro37ing oblations into 
fire in propitiation of deities is a form of worship- 
which is common to all ancient j)eople and goes back 
to pre-historic times. Again singing is natural to 
man even in primitive ages and devotional singing 
occurs earlier than singing for love. Certain Riks 
• were, therefore, soon set to singing ^nd they are 
called the Samani or good verses. These Samans 
were sung at.sacrifices or at the pressing of the Soma 
juice, a libation which was peculiar to the Indo-Ai^ans 
^in their home beyond the Panjab. These three 
viz, the Rik, the Saman and the Yajus are the oldest 
divisions of the religious* utterances of the Indo- 
Aryans and they are mentioned in the'^Purusha- 
Sukta, itself a i^igvedic hymn, and in this order. The 
Vedas were thus originally three and they together^ 
were called the Trayl Vidya. Veda itself means branch 
of knowledge or source of knowledge and is a word . 
at least as old as the Brahmanas. And in one place 
in the Rigveda itself, as shown later on, it is used- 
as meaing sacred word though hot the collections of 
. these three forms of utterances, Rik, Saman and 

c 

Yajus made at some later time and called Sanhitas. 

The fourth Veda is the Atharva Veda, recognised, 
as Veda later but before the close of the Brahmana 
period. It contains some hymns as old as the iBLig- 
vedic hymns, while others are evidently of later date,, 
both from language and matter.- The name Atharvam 
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is, however, very old and also belongs to the* Iranian 
people in the form Athravan. The Iranian priests- 
were adepts in magic and used iacantations. The 
Atbarva Veda contains mostly verses used for magical 
purposes as also some verses used for the usual pur- 
pose, viz. sacrifice, of the other three Vedas. Its 
SanhitS seems to have been put together later as ■will 
be shown when we shall speak about il. 

Brahm^nns or explanatory works grew round each 
of the three Vedas as also later round the fourth. 
Each Veda has certain Brahmapas .attached to it. 
Thdss Brahmanas are later works and are in prose, 
the language, of which differs to a considerable es® 
tent from that of,the Sanhitas. Their latest additions 
are the Aranyajcas or theo'sophical works to be* recited 
in foresis and the Upanishads or philosophical 
compositions made from time to time. Each Veda 
has thus an Aran 3 'aka and serveral.Upahishads at- 
tached to it, As stated above, this whole Brahmana 
literature is considered by. the orthodox as sacred and 
'Apaurusheya’or not man-made and therefore of equal 
authority with Mantra and consequent!)^ was included 
in the term i^eda. Later still came theVedangas 
or auxiliary works, appendices so to speak, of the » 
Vedas. They are six in number viz., 1 Chhandas 
or Metre, 2 Jyotisha or astronomy, 3 Kalpa or ritual, 

4 §iksl» or roles of pronunciation, 5 Nirukta or 
jetymolbgy. and 6 Vyakarana or grammar. There 
are certain works alone on these subjects which are 
considered'to be sacred works, though not ■ of the 
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same sanelity as Veda, and are learnt by heart by 
Vaidilia Brahmins along with Sanhita and Brahmana. 
Their writers are called notRishis hut Acharyas. Most 
of them fall within the Sruti period as we have de- 
fined it, for they were composed at a time when the 
Vcdic language, though out of use, was still under- 
stood. But as it had begun to be unintelligible, it was 
found necessary to write works on the prosody of 
Vedic hymns and the method of reciting them and 
soon wlien the Vcdic accents had gone out of use, 
different schopls sprang up which pronounced accents 
in the hymns and even the Brahmanas differently. 
These had their different Pratisakhyas or rules of pro- 
nunciation sanctioned by each ^akha or school. Ccre- 
nioniiil had .also begun to differ and hence the neces- 
sity for works on ritual also. Sacrifices had'again to 


be performed at particular times and hence astronomy, 
had to be studied and tithis had to be calculated. This 
br.anch of study w.as, therefore, necessary for Vcdic 
f-iCrlHcers .and required a manual. Lastly the study of 
gmnnnt.r and vocabulary of the Vcdic language which 
w:’.? going out of use, was a prime necessity and these 
two subjects were a-j.alously studied for centuries the 
result of which .arc two unique works, viz. Panini's 
grr.jr.nv'.r niid Yusk'.a's Kirulzta which have supplant- 
ed : works of previous teachers on the subjects 
a*:d have bee: me the authoritative Vedangas on them. 
Having tOtcu this g -ncral survey of the literature of - 
the ^ruti period, wc proceed to describe in detail each 
wcrl: ccrr.mencing vriththe ^igvccki Sanhilfi. 







II THE AGE t)F THE ^HGVEDIC HYMI^S AND 

THE EXTENT OF THE §RUTI PERIOD. 

• 

The hymns of the ?.i^veda clearly appear to 
have been composed ^t different times. There are 
old and new hymns mentioned even in some of the 
hymns themselves. Many old hymns are declared to 
have been lost and Vedic poets often *say that they 
fashion new hymns after the model of the old. The 
language of old hymns again differs to an appreciable 
extent from the language of later hymns, especially 
of tli«? hymns of the tenth Mandala. We have thus 
to consider the question over what period must these® 

• hymns have, bean composed. Their collection to- 
gether in tlis ^Jressnt Saihhita text is altogether a 

• different juatter ; for the date of such collection must 
hs distinct from the date of the composition of the 
hymns themselves. The date of this •collection has, 
however, also to be determined along with the period 
■ of the composition of the hymns, for it will supply 
the lowest limit of the latter date. 

Most European scholars hold that the l^igvedic 
hymns must have been composed from about 1500 to 
1000 B. C. Dr. Macdonell thinks that the first collec- » 

• tion which was again edited about 600 B. C. after 
, making phonetic changes or Sandhis sanctioned by 

• ' classical Sanskrit (p. 50) comes from a period which 
•dan hardly be less remote than 1000 B. C. (p. 48). 
Max Muller first assigned these dates from a con- 

• jideration of the linguistic changes discernible in the 
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language ‘of the oldest hymns and the language of 
Panini. He thought that there "were thus several 
linguistic layers, so to speak, discernible through the 
Vedic literature and each layer might be assigned a. 
period of about 2C0 years. Fixing the date of Panini 
at 300 B. C. he assigned about 1500 B. C. as the 
probable date of the oldest Rtgvedic h 5 ’^mns. As some 
of these hymns exactly correspond vrith some Gathas ' 
of the Iranian Avesta, it is also thought that the 
Iranian Ar 3 'ans and the Indo-Aryans .separated 
about this period and the bulk of the Rigvedic hymns 
was composed thereafter in the Panjab. According 
to most western scholars, thus, the age of the Rigvedic 
hymns extends from about 1500 to d 000 b! C. Of- 
course these arc not exact dates byt approximate 
estimates by centuries. 

Many Indian scholars, on the other hand, led 
by Bal Gangadbar Tilak assign a far different period 
to tlic composition of the Rigvedic hymns, based on 
a far more reliable argument than that of lan- 
guage. Mathematical calculations made on the basis 
of astronomical facts, furnished by some hymns, 
are more definite and reliable and consequently 
yield dates which arc practically unassailable. What 
these astronomical facts are and' how they can be 
made the basis of mathematical calculation, we 
proceed to show in detail. 

The rising and setting of the sun give us our 
lowest measure of time vis,, day and night, while the 
full end new moons give us the dark and bright fort- 
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nightsi together forming a month, our next* measure. 
Day and night together forming a diurnal day, we 
haro 3ppro.ximatd[y 30 days to the month. The 
seasons caused by the prog^ss of the sun southwards 
and northwards hav? given us the year, our third 
measure of time and there are approximately 12 lunar 
months in a solar year. These measures of time must 
have struck even the primitive man and they are often 
poetically mentioned in Rigvedic hymns such as the 
year with.its 360 days “the wheel with its 360 knobs". 
The ancients, had, however, no measure of time for 
longer periods j for there is no corresponding astro- 
nomical *.phej3omenon so easily marked. It will bb 
remembered that the modern eras have no astronomi- 
cal basis.. The Vedic literature mentions centuries or 
hundreds of autumns (SaradSm Satam)and some 
'Brahmanas also mention Yugas, human^ and divine 
(mSaushaand daiva); but their lengths were not 
fixed. The Yuga system of later Hindu astronomers - 
is based on a fictitious astronomical phenomenon viz., 
the starting together of all the planets from the 
same point in the heavens at the beginning of crea- 
tion. These facts we mention to explain why there 
are no chronological data in the Rigvedic hymns..* 
( Even if the planets had been known with their re- 
volutions these could.pnly have given periods of 12 
and 30' years only.) 

* The precession of the equinoxes is an astro- 
nomical phenomenon discovered about the beginning, 
■of '’the -Christian era which can give uS ’ a long' astro.- 
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nomical cy^le of years to measure longei*^periods than 
centuries. The Vasanta-sampata or vernal equinox 
makes a revolution of the whole ecliptic in about 
26000 years and its progress through the Nakshatras 
or Rashis will give us smaller measures. The vernal 
equinox is a point which can be marked by even 
unintelligent people, though its precession can not 
be marked so easily, as in the Northern hemisphere 
-it marks the opening of the spring season. .In higher 
latitudes where the sun "remains below the -horizon 
for some months^ it marks the coming up of the suu 
above the horizon. Even in the Panjab it could * be 
marked by the ripening of the crops. The Indo- 
Aryan sages undoubtedly carefully watched the stars 
.and the progress of the moon through them. They 
•also marked the progress of the sun froqi the 
southernmost point to the northernmost and exactly . 
fixed the eastern direction by the middle point of this 
course. We know that the Egyptain pyramids built 
3 or 4 thousand years.before Christ have corners facing 
exactly the four directions. It is no wonder then 
that the Indo- Aryans in ancient days could fix the 
directions exactly and knew the Visuvan day. In 
^marking the progress of the sun southwards and 
northwards, they marked the wmter solstice, the 
vernal equinox, the summer solstice and the autumnal 
equinox. They also performed sacrifices extending 
over a year, regulated according to the motion of the ® 
sun and by these four days j indeed they looked 
upon the year as a sacrifice. These facts will show 
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bovr the nstronomical obscrvationg of the ancient 

Indo-Aryans were accurate and hovr references 
to astronomical Tacts in the Rtgvcdic hymns may 
bo made the basis of mathematical calculation for 
determining their dates. 

It is not necessary for the ordinary reader to 
hare laid out before him the whole, theory of B. G. 
Tilak, propounded in his * Orion or Antiquity of the 
Vedas ’ an'd it would also not be easy for him to grasp- 
it in all Its details. We will, therefore, give the main 
points of the theory and try to maker* it as easy for 
the reader as possible. It is well known that the 
equinoctial points slowly recede about the circle 'of 
the ctlipli?, a phenomenon known ns the precession 
of the oquIntJiccs. At present the vernal equinox is 
behind’ the Uttara Bhadmpada constellation. It has 
■ receded to its present position along the Nakshtras 
one by one and it follows that it* was successively 
in Uttara Bh5drapaUa, Revati, AsvinI, Bharanl, 
Krittika, Rohini, Mrigasirsha and so on. There 
arc clear references in ancient Sanskrit literature to 
the positions of the vernal equinox in AsvinI and 
Krittika. The sliding back of the seasons due to this- 
precession becomes marked when the seasons haver 
slided back by about a whole month. Now the ecliptic 
is divided by the Indo-Aryans into 27 Nakshatras or 
constellations which means that each Nakshatra 
consists of an arc of ( 360-5*27 ) 13J degrees. It takes 
nearly 72 years for the equinoctial point to recede one 
degree, which gives ( 72x1 3 J ) 960 years roughly for 
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“the precession of the equinoctial point through .one 
Nakshatra are. From this rough rule the reader .’etiU 
understand how from the present position of the 
vernal equinox in PurvabhpdrapadS, calculation can be 
made as to when it was in Krittikij or Pleiades. This 
date comes to about 2500 B. C. (9 60x4i-l 920=2400). 

Now Tilak has shown that there are several 

o 

references in the Rigveda to the position of the vernal 
equinox in Mrigasirsha or Orion also. The- Taittirlya 
Samhita states that " Phalgum Purnamas.i- is the 
mouth (gig’s) of the year ” a statement rep.sated in five 
Brahmanas. Tilak has shown by: various argumSnts 
that this statement shows that the year ,mu^t then 

have coiqmenced with the winter solstice in Phalguni. 

• • 

If moon was then full in Phalguni, the sun was then 
in Mrigariras at vernal equinox. That Nakshatra 
thus had the jiame Agrahayana also, the " first of the* 
year ” and the Nakshatra list then must have com- 
menced with it. This name also appears among the 
Greeks as Orion. There are other passages also in 
the Rigveda, though not directly yet clearly indicating 
that the vernal equinox was then in Orion. The 
story of Prajapati's head being cut off by Rudra and 
‘Indra cutting, off the head of his enemy Vritra in the 
form of an antelope, is referred to in R, X 61, St7 and 
in R. I 52, 10 and R. V 34, 2 etc.. (Orion, p. 99). Greek 
mythology also tells us that Apollo hit Orion in its 
head. These stories are based' on the aspect of the * 
stars in the Mrigasirsha constellation as graphically, de- 
'-scribed by Prof. Whitney. "There is the whole story 
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illustrated in \ho sky ; the innocent and lovely 
RoMnl (Aldebarat), the infamous Frajapati (Orion) in 
'full career after hsi*but laid sprawling by the three 
jointed arrow ( belt of OrioUi^ shot from the hand of 
the avenger Sirius ^yadha).* There is again the 
story of the celestial dog at the gate of heavens, 
the Canis Major among the Indo- Aryans and the 
Greeks and the Avesta dog at the bridge. R. 1 1 61, 13 
tells us that the dog commenced the year and 
. Devayana’ comprised the Vasanta, Grishma and Varsha 
-seasons ( Oripn, p. 111). These ando'various other 
legends are well explained by holding that the vernal 
equinox Vas.then .in Mrigasirsha or Orion. Tfai^ 
leads to a date? which is ( 960x2) 1929 ye,ars still 
further bijck than the Krittika vernal equinox position 
«nd is thus (2500+1 920) 4500 B. C. roughly speaking. 

• Tilak well shows here that the Indo-Aryans and 
the Iranians must have separated abont this time ; for 
.even among the Parsis the Pitriyana six monthly 
period begins with Bhadrapada. The vernal equinox 
in Mrigasirsha beginning the Devayana period ( when 
t;ha sun is in the northern hemisphere ), the autumnal 
•'equinox must be ■ in Mala Nakshatra and the six 
months of Dakshinayana dedicated to the manes must 
have begun with Bhadrapada. The feast of the 
•manes of the Parsis falls in this month and that .of the 
Hindus also is observed in the dark half of it. 

^ Tilak further argues that the mentign of Chitra 
PurnamasI also in the Taittirij-a Samhita leads to the 
•*' •Boealao SakuntnlS, ^ 
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inference that the vernal equinox vras once known to 
be even in Punarvasu, behind Orion and the deity of 
that Nakshatra being Aditi, it fits^'in with the Vedic 
story that Aditi was the^other of gods, the sun from 
that Nakshtra coining into the tuonhern hemisphere 
and thus ushering the six months of the gods. '‘The 
oldest period in the Aryan civilization may, therefore, 
be called the Aditi or Pre-Orion period and we may 
roughly assign 6000-4000 B. C. as its limits." ‘^‘The 
finished hymns do not seem to have been then known. 
Half prose' hnd half poetical nivids, or sacriSdal 
formulas giving the names, the epithets and* the ?eats 
*" of the deity invoked were probably ;ia uSe. The 
Parsis and the Greeks have -retained" no. tradition of 
this period." «We next come to the Oriqn period 
commencing from about 4C00 B. C. This is^he most 
important^pericd in the history of the Aryan civiliza- 
tion. A good many suktas of the ?.igveda, e. g. the 
Vrishakapi sukta, were composed in this period and 
several legends were formed at this time or developed 
from old ones. The Parsis and the Greeks separa- 
ted from Indo-Aryans about this time and have 
preserved these legends about Orion, Agraliayana 
’ among Indo-Aryans and Pauryeni -^among Parsis" 
( Orion p. 206-207.) 

As stated before, European scholars (except 
Jacobi) do not believe in this ancient date. "Professor 
Jacobi of Bonn thinks that the Vedic period goes 
back to 4000 B. C. a theory based on astronomical 
flalculations connected with a change in the begin-* 
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Tiiiig of the seasons which, he thinks, has taSen place 
-since the time of the Rigveda period.” The argument 
advanced in refutation of this theory is that "it is 
based on an improbable ass^piption of the meaning 
of a Vedic word whi^i forms the starting point of it.” 

•( p. 12 ). But Macdonell is compelled to concede 
( one cannot see why ) that "meanwhjle we must be 
content with the certainty that Vedic literature in 
.any case is considerably of higher antiquity than that 
of Greece;'' But there is no such ambiguity of meaning 
of a word which can be advanced against the theory 
of S.'B. Pixit b)^ which the Satapatha Brahmana is 
shown tq be.4s old, as 3000 B, C. This BrahmanS 
■distinctly dejscribes the l^igveda as it is •» to-^ay and 
•hence if the date of the Satapatha is shown to be 3000 
!B. C. then the l^igvedic hymns must certainly be older 
^and their period must lie between 4000 and 3000 B. C. 

We will explain this theory . of Dixit, as it is 

•almost unanswerable and -has not yet, so far as we 

know, been refuted by anybody, and as it supports 

almost conclusively the theory of Tilak regarding the 

age of the Rigvedic hymns. In BrShmana 2 of 

Khanda II datapaths says " the Krittikas rise exactly 

in the east” ( %Tif ^ — The Krittikas do not " 

swerve from the east ).* The tense is present and it 

leaves no doubt that .the constellation rose exactly 

in the east in the days of the ^tapatha writer. 

« . 

* Winternitz has recently put forward s different inter, 
pretation on this sentence. We will answer his arguments later 
-when' we speak of the datapaths. ^ 

3 
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We bave also shown above that the Vedic Rishis-- , 
carefully marked the heavens^and the rising of the 
stars and that they had marked the eastern direc- 
tion exactly, like tttfe Egyptian builders of the . 
Pyramids. The statement ofthe Satapatha, therefore,, 
is not hap-hazard but must be taken to mean exact- 
ly what it ‘purports to mean. The rising of the 
Krittikas exactly in the east may be made the basis 
of mathematical calculation, giving the date of this- 
phenomenon. If may be stated that the Krittikas do 
not now rise exactly in the east ‘but tow^ards the 
north and from their position to-day we ‘can find the- 
time when they rose exactly in the eSst. ' To rise iUc 
the 6ast, the Krittikas must be on the.Jequator. They 
are a few degrees ( 4“ 2') to the north of 'the ecliptic- 
The precession of the equinoxes, we Irnow, con- 
tinuously changes the position of the equator with ^ 
respect to the ecliptic and we can see from the 
diagram given later on, how the equator must once- 
have passed through them, though now it does not. . 
By .spherical trigonometry, the latitude of Krittikas- 
being known, we can easily find the position of the 
vernal equinox at the time when the equator passed 
through'the Krittikas. Shankar Balkrishna Dixit has- 
made this calculation and found that the date must 
have been s mewhere abdiit 3000 B. C, He pubf. 
lished his views in Indian Antignary Vol. 
in 1895 hnd so far as we are aware no one has- 
yet refuted this theor}*. What is sometimes argued 
against the truth of this theory is that the Satapatha. 
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■writer, really of about 600 B. C., merely mentions a 
fact which was once seen in ancient times, as a pre- 
sent one by reminiscence. But the Krittikas must 
have swerved from their first position during this long 
interval of 2400 (30(50-600) years and the writer, if he 
was a Vedic writer, must have marked the rising of 
stars and seen the new fact and < ;ould not have 
mentione d the old f act as a p resent one. Moreover, 
even if we ‘grant this reminiscence theory, it concedes 
that the ' fact was once marked by Vedic Rishis and I 
wasjremcmbcrcd as a formula, wlnch’itself takes the 
Rishis back to 3000 B. C. We, however, hold this 
reminiscence argutbent to be of no value and if the 
Satapatha Brahmana is .itself so old as *3000 B. C. a 
fortiori the Rigvcdic hymns must be far older and 
their peltiod, therefore, may be placed between 4000 
and 3000 B. C. • 

The same conclusion is fortified by two other 
dates similarly fixed from astronomical data. The 
date of the Maitrayaniya Upanishad can be fixed to 
be about 1900 B. C. from the position of the.^ vernal 
equinox mentioned therein as we shall see in detail 
later on ( Tilak's Gltarahasya p 546 ) ; and the date of ^ 
Vedanga Jyotisha pan be fixed at about* 1400 B. C- 
from the following statement in it, viz., '‘The sun and 
the moon turn towards- the north in the beginning of 
^Sravishtha” ( ii ). Now this' 
statement with its present tense occurring in a work 
on astronomy must be taken to embody an actual ■ 
fact observed in the days of the Vedanga Jyotisha^ 
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European scholars early saw the importance of this 
Element and Colebrooke announced that the fact 
happpened about 1200 B. C, and thatj therefore^ ths 
■dateofVecanga JyotisHa must be taken to be about 
1200 B. C. As Vedanga Jyotisha presupposes the 
whole of the Vedic literature consisting of Samhhasj 
Brahmanas and Upanishads oi all the four VedaSj 
it was pointed out to Ivlax-Jialler that his assign- 
ment of the Sigvedic hymns to the period from IrOO 
to IGOO B..C. was untenable. S. B. Disit who has 
described in detail the method of calculatioa ^f this 
•date on the data given by the Vedanga Jyotisha has 
shown that Colebrooke’s calculation ' was from the, 
heginmng of Dhsnishtha Nakshatra divtsionj but that 
if the first star in the Dhanishtha conteUation be taken 
the date goes furthei back, even taking th5‘star point- 
ed out by TThitney, to about 1400 B. C. It is inter- 
■esting to note how Mas-Jtluller answered this argu- 
ment based on mathematical (^eolation on astro- 
nomical data. In his premce to Volume IV of his 
Rigveca, Jlav-iMuiler, acmitdng first that he had got 
the mathematicai calculation subjected to a scrutiny 
by Archbishop Pratt, a noted astronomer and that hs 
came to the conclusion that the date of the Vedanga 
came to about 11 SI B. C., remarks curiously enough 
“This is welcome as confirmatory evidence if we' 
had by internal evidence established the e^stenc^of 
Vedic poetry in the 12th century B. C. By itself 
this evidence would be of no use for establishing the 
age of Vedic literature.” It is clear from this that 


MAX MULLER'S WRONG, ARGUMENf VT 
% 

Max Mfiller was driven into a corner and had to offer 
some remark in support of his own conclusions. If 
we had established inteiwl evidence the date of 
the Vedic literature, then there was no necessity of 
any external evidence. The fact is that the internal 
evidence of language on which Max Muller proposed 
his date is so slippery that such date cannot be said 
to 'be established. For when in a language grammar 
and vocabulary are studied and fixed, that language 
changes very slowly and one cannot assign 200 years 
only for eacli layer of change. Secondly, the date of 
Paniaiotaken b^ Max Muller and other European 
scholars is.itself slippery and, too late as it is, no ^ 
superstrucfure’caij be raised upon it. Thirdly, under 
such circum^nces the 'unassailable date df the 
Vedanga Jyotisha arrived at from astronomical data, 
can well be taken as the basis for determining the 
date of the Vedic literature. The language of the 
Vedanga and the language of the oldest Rigvedio 
hymns lie so far apart that the date of the former be- 
ing fixed even by Archbishop Pratt at 1200 B. C.. 
roughly, the date of the latter cannot be taken to be 
later than 3000 B. C. We must remember that gram- 
mar was begun to be studied even in the days of the 
Brahmanas. The ^tapatha date again, fixed* on astro- 
nomical grounds at about 3000 B. C., takes the hymns 
back to.4000 B.C, And We may safely take the extent. 
-oStheiSruti period from 4jOOO B. C. to 1000 B. C. a 
little after the date of the Vedanga Jyotisha. 

The recent finds at Harappa between Multan. 
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and Lahofre in lower Panjab and at Mohanjo-daro in 
Larbhana in Sind cannot, in onr view, militate 
against this date of the B.igvedic hjnnns. That these 
finds contain no vestige of Vedic civilization may be 
accounted for in two ways. Either these are more 
ancient than 4000 B.C. or they evidence the incursion 
of Semitic culture and settlement during the l edic 
period. No date has yet been assigned to these finds? 
and it is too early to discuss it. But we. may men- 
tion that the Vedic hymns contain many references 
to the ocean and also to voyages on the sea." That the 
Vedic Aryans had sailed down the Indus into thn- sea 
and gone as far as Mesopotamia cannot also be doub- 
ted. But the chief settlements of the Vedic" Aryans 
were in the Panjab and the U. P. alon^ the Himala- 
y.as and l\ad not j'ct extended into the hot plains of 
Sind. Siiidhu and Sauvirawcrc long outside the pale 
of .-iryan civilizat’on and it is, therefore, no wonder if 
Semitic people liad founded cities in upper Sind and 
the lower Punjab. These finds, therefore, can suggest 
no inferences in connection with the date of the 
Rigt'cclic hymns or the settlement of the Vedic Aryans 
in the Panyd). Nay wc may point out the fact that 
Vedic deities a.rc found mentioned in Hittitc records 


recently discovered at Bogh.azbn in Asia Minor, re- 
cord? wh.ich go bad: to the 14th century before Christ, 
in the record of a treaty between the king of the 


Hitiitc? and the king of Mitani, the gods of botlv 


emgeom? 


arc invoked as guardians of the treaty, and 


among the t cd? 


of the Mitani appear Mitr.a, 
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• 

Taruna, Indra and Nasatya. It thus appears that the 
Mtani were an .Aryan settlement from the Panjab. 
lit can not be supposed that this was an independent 
Aryan branch which went into Asia Minor from the 
•ancient Aryan home. For Indra is pre-eminently an 
Indo- Aryan deity and ifad no existence in that home. 
That there was intercourse between Mesopotamia and 
‘the Panjab in those early centuries is also appa- 
rent from certain unintelligible words in one Rig- 
vedic hymn, such as ‘Turpharu’ which appear to be 
Chaldean. And B. G. Tilak has pointed put that the 
name^ ‘^ayha' pertaining to God appears as Jehova , 
•among the^Hebrews. If , then, there was intercourse , 
• between lildo-Arypn Panjab and Asia Minor in the 
Hth century B.C., the coming of the Indo-Atyans 
into the Pa'njab and the older Rigvedic* hymns may 
fairly be placed in the fourth millenium B. C. 

Argument again in favour of a late date for the 
-Rigvedic hymns is sought to be derived from the 
•extreme similarity of Avestic gathas and Rigvedic 
mantras which are sometimes identical. There is no 
•doubt that the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians once 
formed one people and lived together. They naturally 
.have some mantras in common. But we must re- 
member that Zoroaster -did not himself compose these 
•gathas. He only preserved what had come down from 
’ centuries and even if we take 550 B. C. as the date of 
.Zoyoaster, that cannot be the date of those gathSs, 
indeed, as the Hindus have preserved 'the Vedic 
miantras intact for thousands of years, because they 
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have become sacred, so also must the Avestic gathas^ 
have been preserved intact for thousands of years- 
before they were taken up by Zoroaster for his new 
religion. The date of Zoroaster is, however, muck 
earlier than that taken by European scholars, and 
Parsi scholars supported by anciant Greek writers- 
place him as early as 2500 to 4000 B. C. We need- 
not discuss Zoraster’s date here, as even taking his 
date to be 550 B. C., the age of the gathas does and- 
must go far behind him. 

Finally, the argument based upon calculations as: 
to how long the Indo- Aryans might have takeh*’to> 
spread from the Panjab to Bengal in the east and. 
the Deccan fti the south is as slippery as that based- 
on language. Peoples sometimes spread fast ; but. 
sometimes the}’’ stand stationary for thousands of 
years. Thq Aryans in the north and the Mongolians 
in the east and the stronger Dra'vddians in the south 
might have lived side by side without change for 
thousands of years and conquest in the east and south 
may have been by sudden expansion. Indeed, the 
jungles of the Gondvan country were invaded and 
cut only under British rule. Burmans and Indians 
again lived side by side from the most ancient time? 
down to the twentieth centuy A. D. 



Ill RIGVBDA 

CONTENTS AND COMPILATION 


The Rigveda contains 1017 hymns called Suktas- 
composed by dififerent Rishis or Ve^ic poets. It 
exaetly resembles “ The Golden Treasury of Songfs. " 
Some careful compiler has evidently made this collec-* 
tion, with a fixed plan before him, by selecting good 
hymns from amjang many then current among the 
Indo-Aryans, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The plan is evident from the arrangement of* 
the hymns into ten Mandalas or books, 'there is a 
plan in this division, as the second to the eighth Man- 
dalas contain hymns current in certain ^shi families, - 
viz., II Gritsamada, III Vis\raimitra.i IV Gautama, V Atri, 

VI Bharadvaja. VII Vasishtha and VIII Kanva, respec- 
tively. The ninth Mandala contains hymns composed 
by different Rishis in praise of Soma juice, the libation • 
peculiar to the Himafeyan regions. The first and the 
tenth Mandalas contain hymns on miscellaneous- 
subjects and form the van and the rear, so to speak, of 
<3ie collection. The first hymn is addressed to Agni the 
most ancient and favourite god of the Aryans and . 
is composed by Madhuchchhanda, who is called.. 
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^tarchin* meaning composer of a huudred Terses 
and the last hymn of the collection is addressed to 
the unity of hearts of the teacher ai^d the pupil. 

The several Mandalas (except of course the ninth) 
again consist of groups oi hjmns composed bj the 
same author. There is sometimes a mention of the 
author of the hymn in one of its verses but usually not 
and the information about the authorship of hymns 
must have been separately handed doivn from gene- 
ration to generation- As the l^gveda soon became the 
revelation of the-Indo-Arvans, it was zealouslv as well 

4 ^ •' 

as carefully scrutinised. And Anukramanis* arose 
wMch gave detailed information about the number of 
hymns*in it, the number of liks in each Symh, the 
author of ^ch hymn, the deity praised by k and so 
on. Katyayana’s Sarvanukramam or table of ce’ntents 
dated about 500 B. C. is available to us and furnishes 
us with full imformQtion about the ]^gveda. We have 
simply to note it and present it to the reader in aU its 
prindpai details. 

The Rigveda was learnt by heart probably by 
every Brahnun, Kshatriya and Vaiiya in ancient 
times. But its length must soon have deterred 
almost all and to learn it by heart became the occupa- 
tion of a few Brahmins only. These for their con- 
venience divided it into eight Ashmkas, each Ashtaka 


* H:cb or Bik seanir 
the poets of the f rrt liar 
f rst Rishi is a Satarchi 
Har5aTa 22 the tegi^sieg 


g s Terse, ShadgorcsisTa erplaics that 
dala are called Satarcbics because the 
r, there being 102 Tcrses of hi* in this 
{ SarrUnu, fcr J'zzi. p. SS. ) 
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insisting of eight Adhyayas and hence called so. 
he Rigveda was thus divided into 64 Adyayas or 
hapters. These clj^pters are again subdivided into 
argas on what principle cannot be exactly seen, 
'argas consist of from one to nine Riks and there is 
•ne Varga of one Rife and one of nine Riks. The 
lumber of Vargas with 2, 3 etc., to 8 Riks is also 
:ounted and the total number of Vargas’ is 2006. 

The reader will thus see, that the eight Ashtakas 
.md the ten Mandalas cannot be coextensive, the 
ratter being 'subdivided into Anuvakas vrhich consist 
of cejtgiin numbers of whole suktas or hymns. These 
divisions are shown in the following table 

Mandala ifo of AnvvSkas Suktas Ashtaka of Vargas in 


I 

* 

• 

' 24 ' 

9 

191 

I 

the printed copies 

265 

II 

'» 4 

43 

11 

221 

III 

5 

62 

III 

a 225 

IV 

5 

58 

IV 

' ' 250 

V 

6 

87 

V 

238 

VI 

6 

75 

VI 

331 

VII 

6 

104 

VII 

24^ 

VIII 

10 

92 

VIII 

246 

•IX 

7 

114 


— 

X 

12 

191 


2024* 




* The difference of 18 is due 


85 

1017 

to inclusion of 'Vslakhilyae* 


2006 

'That the number of hymns in the first and the tenth 
Mandalas is the same is an accident and not a con- 
rscious arrangement as Dr. Macdonell thinks. 
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Thefegveda has ‘been religiously preserved by- 
the Vaidika Brahmins for these several thousands- 
of years without any variation and there are no- 
various readings in it. Some differences in pro- 
nunciation and ritual arose in course of time 
and these gave rise to what are called Sa^/ids- 
( branches ) or Charcsnas ( feet ). The Sakhas of 
the several VedSs \nth the parts of India where 
thej* are chiefl)’^ to be met with, are enumerated in a . 
modern treatise called CJtaranavyulia or collection, 
of Charanas, . .the exact date of which* we will, 
discuss in a note. This work enumerates five Rfili- 
cipal Sakhas of the Rigveda from among twenty-one- 
said in the ^ahabhashya to be onc^ curretit and 

^ f 

these five are : — 1 Sakala, 1 BSshkala, 3 iNIandukeya,. 
4 Asv-alayaua, and 5 Sankhayana. Eacli of thdse had- 
a Sutra of its own. At the present day only the 
Sakala Sakh^remajns with Asvalayana and Sankhayana 
Sutras. What difference there was in these different 

r 

Sakhas, so far as the contents of the ^gveda are 
concerned, it is difiScult to determine at this date.- 
But the difference must have been insignificant. We 
are indeed told in the Anuvakanuliramani of Saunaka 
- that there are eight h}mns in addition in the Bashkala . 
Sakha (Sarva. iMacd. p. 51). The modern Vaidikas have 

preserved one of these viz., etc. which 

• • 

is recited at the Sravanl but is not found in the 
Sakala recension. There may have been also some ^ 
transpositions of hymns or verses in the Bashkala re- 
cension and hence the proverb among Vaidikas which- 
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-dubs n mfin ns B'Sshkala who puts things topsy-turvy. 
The Sakala SakhS Sarhhita was popular from ancient 
times and has, therefore, now been alone preserved. 
It has been subjected to cafeful scrutiny and ^aunaka 
and Katynyana give its contents in minutest details, 
even the words, nay even the letters in the Sarahita 
being counted. 

/There arc eleven Valakhilyas or hymns of 
■^^lakhila l^ishis ( children poets ) added as appendix 
but given in the midst of the Sfikala Sarahita, These 
are - learnt by heart by Vaidikas, but'are not put into 
■the Pada text nor included in the number of words. 
Thus in tlie 1017 Suktas, there are 10580 ^ Riks or 
verses giving 10 verses on an average for each hymn 
and in these verses there are 153826 words* in the 
Sakala ' recension of the Rigveda and there are 
•altogether 432000 letters which shows that there are 
about 15 words in each verse on an average and a 
word on an average consists of three letters. 

Long standing tradition recorded in the Mah a- 
bharata ( 300 B. C. ^ ascrib e s the compilation o f the 
Vedas to Kris hna Dvaipavana s on of Parasara, called 
Vedavyasa for this very reason ( ^a[R[ 

: and, ?FRn ) 

( MBh. I. 2_ 1 There is no reason why we should not 
accep t this tradition with ce rtain rese rvations. Krishna 
>JDvaipayana Vyasa, it. must first be pointed out» 

sRtTPr ’srriir 

(^r. 373 Macd. p. 52.) 
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is a different person from Badarayana Vyasa, author 
of the Vedanta Sutras as will 1je shown in a sub- 
sequent chapter. The former again was a contem- 
porary of the heroes oTthe Bharata fight which must 
^6 placed in^3jL02_B.,C...as Indidn tradition, suppor ted 
by e vidence ; believes . And since the date of the 
Satapatha Brahmana is fixed by S. B. Dixit, as shown, 
already, at about 3000 B. C. and since the Satapatha 
describes the Bigveda as we find it to-day, the compi- 
lation of the jEtigveda may fitly be ascribed to Krishpa 
Dvaipayana. * There are other indications also^, ^ Tho 
tenth Mandala which brings together the lat*est hymns- 
contains a hymn composed by a* historical 'personage 
connebted with the Mahabharata heroes^ viz., Devagi, 
uncle of Bhishma . Another hymfi in d previous 
Mandala mentions Somaka^ son of Sa hadeV a, a Fan* 
chala jun| mentioned in the epic. The compilation of 
the Rigvedic hymns, therefore, must have been made 
a little later than Devapi and Somaka. This would 
again make Krishpa DvaipSyana a probable compiler 
of the Rigveda. Thirdly, the different SakLas of the 
Rigveda are, so to speak, editions slightly varying one 
from another. There are five of them which are now 
well-knoWn and we may be sure that twent-one were ' 
current in the days of Patanjali. When we consider 
how rigorously Brahmins have preserved the Rigveda^ .* 
a long time must have elapsed after its compilation 
b.y Vyasa down to Patanjali and to ^aunaka, who clear- 
ly mentions two versions current in his days viz. the 
Sakala and the Bashkala editions. If we, therefore^ 
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look upon Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa (c. 3100 B. C.). 
as the compiler of the ^igveda, there is a sufficiently 
long period of y&rs for various versions of the origi- 
nal Rigveda to come into being. ' 

Dr. Macdonelhthinks that there were more stages 
than one in the compilation of the Rigveda, that the 
second to .the seventh books of single families must, 
have been first compiled, that the ninth was subse- 
quently added containing hymns addressed to Soma. 

‘ taken from the above family books and that the first 
book was subsequently added to these/ together with 
tHe^eighth “ with which it has much affinity, more than . 
half of Its hymns being attributed to the Kanva family 
and the fayounte strop^ic metre of thb eighth reap- 
pearing in the first." ( p. 42 ) “The tenth book came 
into existence, when the first nine already existed.. 
Its composers grew up in the knowledge.,© f the older 
books. The fact that the author oTone of its groups 
( 20-26 ) begins with the opening words “ Agnimile 
of the first hymn of the l^gveda is an indication that 
the books 1-IX already existed in hisdayesm as a. 
combined collection.” But what ground is there to be- 
. lieve that this author had the nine books before him as^ 
a combined colleciionl For the words “Agnimile’' might - 
have been taken from the hymn of Madbuchfaanda . 
alone which, and not the whole first book, might 
have been - before him. Nay more, the occurrence of 
*two identical words at the beginning of two hymns in 
I and X only may have been a pure chance. Lastly ,, 
some of the, hymns in the tenth book are old hymns,- 
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though man}’ h3'mns in it are distinctly of late date 
from their language and contents. In short, the whole 
E.igveda in ten Mandalas may be taken as the work 
of one compiler, done at one time and need not 
necessarily be a work successively grown up. 

We again differ from the view generally enter- 
tained by European scholars that the original work 
was in a different form from the Samhita form now 
current. " This phonetically modified form is due to 
the labours of grammatical editors " ( Macd. p. 47 ) 
This text differs in hundreds of places from that of 
the composers of the hymns, though its actual words 
are nearly always the same as those useti by the 
original seers. The difference lies filnibst entirel}’’ in 
the phonetic changes which the words* have under- 
gone according to the rules of Sandhi prevailing in 
the classical language. Thus what was formerly 
pronounced as, "tvam hi agne” now appears as "tvam 
hyagne” ‘'These phonetic combinations introduced in 
the Sarnhita text have interferred with the metre 
(Macd. p. 48). The Saihhita text embodying such 
combinations is believed to have been compiled about 
600 B. C. (p. 50) as “grammarians like Sakalya and 
Mandukeya are first mentioned in the Aranyakas and 
TJpanishads and hence the Sarnhita te.xt must have 
Tieen formulated after the Brahmanas and before the 

C • 

TJpanishads. ” 

But this whole argument seems to us to be un- 
sound for various reasons. Is it meant that the Ve- 
dic sages did not know the sandhi rules or did not 
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make sandhis in* their compositions ? For example is 
it meant that the Vedic seer originally wrote or rather 
sang *hi agne' as the.,metre required, and not ‘hyagne' ? 
(hi agne would give three syllables while hyagne would 
give two). That the old Vedic seers acted upon san- 
dhi rules is certain from many verses in their com- 
positions where such sandhis have been made and 
where they fit in with the metre c.g. That 

their sandhi rules often differed from those of Panini 
is also certain from several examples such as 
and ’qwi ; 3 i* 3 Tnicr. Moreover if the Sanhita text was 
duelo‘*the lectures of grammarians, how were such 
texts as (x'154) not changed into ^ 

which ca'usesmo fault in t^e metre ? How 3o we then 
explain such cases as ‘hyagne’ where the metre falters 
owing to ihe shortness of a s)’llable ? The explana- 
tion has already been given by Katyay&na in his 
Sarvanukramanl in the sutra 5 

• (Macd. Sarv. p. 2 ) which is explained by 

Shadgurusishya in his commentarj' in two ways (p. 
63) "Kshaiprasaihyoga means Yakara-Vakara-Sarayoga 
or Yan-Saihyoga i, c, conjunct consonants withy, v, r 
and I It seems, therefore, that it was a convention 
with the Vedic poets ‘that even where Srfndlu was 
made the one conjunct letter or syllabic so arrived at 
should, for purposes oi metre, be looked upon as two. 
Iqdeed Vaidika reciters even now recite hya as two 
letters but not as they originally stood viz," as ‘hi agne’ 
but as ‘hiyagne,’ the y being distinctly heard. We may 
4 
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even pcint out conjunct consonants ’vith y and v be- 
ing treated as two syllables with i and u added, in re- 
citing, to the previous consonant, even where there are 
originally not two words joined by sandhi but only 
nnc word. Thus in tfie well-known GayatrT verse 
&c” the first foot would consist of seven 
syllables only if nya is treated as one syllable. Here 
there is no sandhi of two words but there is one word 
only and 3'ct nya has to be split up into two letters 
which Vaidika reciters pronounce as niya. It is, there- 
fore, proper, to hold that the ancient Vedic posts had 
this convention for making up the required number of 
syllables, viz. splitting one syllable into two Especially 
conjunct consonants with y and v, instead of holding 
that they did not make any'* sandhis. Sandhis in sen- 
tences arc no doubt optional but that'is for speaking 
with facility. No poet would rely upon this in his 
versification and it is difficult to believe that Vedic 

poets with such brilliant powers of composition as they 
exhibit would not make sandhis. The Sarahita text is, 

therefore, the original text of the Rigveda ; though 
the word S.arnhita appears to have arisen after the 
Pada text was formulated, to distinguish the former 
from the latter, just as the word S.inskrit arose after 
the Prakrits were born, thouglv that language is of 
course older than the latter. 

Tl\c argument again relied on for fixing the dale 
of the Sarnhft.l text is the usual fallacious argument 
based on iion-:ncntion. llec-iusc the Brahraanas do 
r;ot con'aiti atiy reference to grammatical specub- 
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■tions or terms nor mention any grammarians, it does 
not, therefore, follow that there were then no specula- 
tions or grammariaps. Non-meation proves non- 
existence only when mention is necessary. The 
Brahmana-writers mi^ht have had no occasion to 
mention grammatical speculations or they may have 
not thought the mention necessary even if they had 
an occasion. Grammatical rules again are enunciated 
years after the forms are actually used and we 
may well conceive that the Vedic poets did make 
sandhis or combinations of vowels at th?- *end of the 
-preceding words with vowels at the beginning of the 
following ones, long before grammarians arose' and 
■formulated ‘the rules of such sandhis. It is only in a 
dead language^that grammatical rules become masters. 
A living language uses forms or makes sandhis from 
natural tendencies. It is, therefore, not necessary to 
liold that the Saihhita text arose after grammatical 
■studies had progressed and grammarians had arisen, 
nor to suppose that the. Saihhita text arose after the 
Brahmanas because the latter do not mention 
•grammarians. 

The Indian tradition, therefore, namely that 
Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa made the Vedic compila- 
tions before the datapaths, the oldest Brahmana, was 
•composed in about 3000 B. C., may be accepted as 
.reliable. We can not further hold that the Rigveda 
in its compiled form was before the authors of the 
Yajus’s formulse or Saman verses. For these two were 
«lso collected into Samhitas by Vyasa at the same time 
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from the floating material then existing. These two 
Vedas, no doubt, contain many verses from the 
E.igveda almost everywhere; but it is not necsssary to 
suppose that they take them from the compiled- 
l^gveda. They could do so from hymns as they then 
separately existed among the ‘Indo-Aryans. There 
are a few variations in the verses quoted but these are 
probably due t’b quotation from memory or to neces- 
sity. Rigvedic verses are quoted, in the BrShmanas 
and the Sutras also. But these were quoted after the 
Rigveda waq compiled into a fixed form, as the 
Brahmanas and Sutras date later than the compilations 

I for reasons mentioned later on ; and the variations- 

* ** 

in such quotations were often consciously' made for 
purposes of ritual, as held by Dr. Macdohell himself. 

While accepting the tradition of the compilation 
of the Vedas by Vyasa we may, however, reject that 
part of iC which credits him ^vith compiling the 
Atharva text also, for we have seen that originally 
there were three Vedas only, the Atharva Veda being 
put together later. We may also rejeet the idea sug- 
gested later (especially in Vishnu Purana) that Vyasa 
taught the four Vedas to four different pupils, viz. 
JRig\*cda to Paila, Yajurveda to Vaisampayana, 
Samaveda* to Jairaiui and Atharvaveda to Sumantu. 
He taught the three Vedas and Bharata composed by 
himself to each of his four pupils and to fifth his son 
Suka. In ancient times all Brahmins learnt all the 
three Vedas and division of labour by Brahmins 
slicl:ing to particular Vedas arose after the Brahmana 
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•period at least. It- is hence that we find the 
^atapatha Brahmana of the §ukla Yajurveda mention- 
ing the Rigveda wit^ respect and treating the change 
•of even one vrord in a Iligvedic verse as a thing - hot 
to be thought of, indeed as blasphemous. The Sukla 
Tajurveda arose after Vyasa had compiled the Rig- 
vcda, the Krishna Yajurveda and the SSmaveda, as 
- its very tradition ( which will be given later on ) 
indicates. The Brahmana literature of the other 
Vedas grew up later following the example of 
the. Satapalha Brahmana, and when -the volume 
•of th^ literature of each Veda thus became vast and 
when ritual sanctioned by the different Vedas also ■' 
differed, Brahmins divided themselves into distinct 
'Classes which’acknowledge'd allegiance to particular 
Vedas only, a fact proved by these different classes 
-of Brahmins being descended from the same l^ishis 
-and having the same gotra and pravarA, as also by 
-the fact that the ?.ishis of the different Vedas are 
-also the same. 

This division of Brahmins into l^igvedins, 
Tajurvedins and so on was further necessitated by 
:the increased labour of learning by heart the Pada 
-and Krama texts of the Vedas. The SarhhitS texts 
were, as we have seen*, formulated about 3,f00 B. C. 
rand in the course of nearly a thousand 5'ears, the 
Vedic language became generally unintelligible. 
Xgarned Brahmins, therefore, had the Sarhhita text 
'.made explicit by separating the padas or words, so 
■4;hat no ambiguity of meaning might arise and to make 
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the Pa^ text fixed, they further invented the Krama 
text in which each pada was twice uttered, once with, 
the preceding pada and again with the succeeding- 
one. Ingenuity further invented the Jata and Ghana 
Pathas or methods of reciting, so that Brahmins of ex- 
ceptional ability could exhibit feats of wonderful me- 
mory by reciting the padas thrice and in different per- 
mutations, as \Vell explained by Dr. Macdonell in 
algebraic terms such as ab, ba, abc, eba, abc and so on.. 

At what date the Pada text of the ?.igveda, soon 
followed by the Krama recitation, was formulated, we 
have certain indications for surmising. This must 
t have been before the Aitareya Aranyaka was com- 
posed as there is a distinct mentiqn 'of it therein^ 
Sakalya is considered to be the author of«the Pada text 
and his name is mentioned in the Aitareya Aranyaka. 
The author of Krama was Galava of the Babhravya 
gotra ( M.Bh. XIII, Ch. 341 ). The Pada and Krama 
recitations being usually more sonorous than the 
Saihhita recitation, they are specially mentioned in the 
Mahabhurata where Kanva's Ashrama or residential 
university is described in detail in Adi-Parva. This- 
makes it certain that Pada and Krama recitation was 
popular before SCO B. C., the certain date of our pre- 
sent Mahabharata as shown later on. Sakalya, the 
author of the Pada text must again be placed before 
Panini who usually quotes Sakalya the grammarian. 
Sakalya is mentioned in Aitareya Aranyaka which 
mentions the Sarahita, Pada and Krama pathas as Nir- 
bhuja, Pratrina and Ubhayamantarena and gives the 
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different fruits olE their recitations. Even Keith gives 
600 B. C. as the probable date of this Aranyaba and 
hence Pada and Krama pathas of the Rigveda are 
certainly not later than 600 B.Q. Aitareya Aranyaba, as 
will be shown later orii may be placed still earlier and 
the Pada patha seems to be nearly as old as 2000, B.C. 
MahabhSrata XIII. ch, 134 contains.^ a story^.that 
Sakaly a performed austerities anid propitiated Siva who 
gave him a boon by.y?hich. Ins son became a famous 
Sutra-writer„ Unfortunately there is no detail here as 
to who this Sakalya was and what his Sutra was about. 
It is^permissible, however, to sujpppse that Sakalya, 
the father^ waSj^the author of the Pada text and Sakalya, •’ 
the son, was a gfhmmarian and composed a Sujira on 
^ammar which is always mentioned with respect by 
Panini and he is also mentioned in Aitareya Aranyaba, 
Sakalya, however, is a patronymic which may be borne 
by many-nay hundreds. . * 

The ?igvedic verses, as also those in the other 
Vedas and even the prose portions of the Black 
Yajurveda use words with Vedic accents called Udatta, 
Anudatta and Svarita. These accents Sanskrit lost in 
the days of the Brahmanas and thus long before PSnini 
who*, however, gives rules for the accents pr svaras 
for the Vedic language. The Satapatha and the 
Taittinya Brahmanas alone have svaras while all other 
BrShmapas have none. The Pada^texts of the Vedas- 
hdve accents. . The Pada texts might havejbeen, there- 
fore, formulated even before the other -Brahmanas 
arose though it is possible to hold that the Pada text 
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•'in some parts 'of Southern India. There hre some 
Rigvedins among' Kanojia Brahmins in Northern 
India, but it is dbubtful whether they can produce 
any Vaidika who can recipe the whole l^igveda with 
-any of its Brahmanas. The'Rigveda is the most 
important and the oldest Veda, yet its adherents are 
so few and found only to the south ojf the Vindh 3 ’'as. 
The reason of this is not apparent, but that this must 
have been the case from many centuries is apparent 
from the fact that ^tigvedic mss. and recitation are 
always found with the peculiar letter;' (1) substituted 
fo'rdas also (Ih) for dh. These letters and pro- 
hunciatjons are peculiar to Southern India and af’e 
to be met witli in Dravidian languages' only. They 
-arc not-to be found in the Akshara-vatika of Panini 
nor in -the recitation of the Black Yajurveda and 
probably not in the recitation of othpr Sakhas of 
Rigveda itself now extinct. This letter and pronun- 
• ciation is sanctioned by the ^aunaka, Pratisakhya? - 
Probably.he belonged.to the-south and this way of 
recitation arose after Panini, when the Indo-Aryans 
settled south of the Vindhyas about the 8th century 
B.C., at least before-Buddha, as Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
rproperly held. 

Lastly we have to point out a strange mention 
.about the Sakhas of the Rigveda in the Mahabharata. 

' These are, as stated before, said to be five in Charana- 
vyuha ; and twenty one in Patanjali's,,Mahabhashya; 
-but there ,is an enumeration of Sakhas in MBh. 
.:§anti. P. ch. 343 (Narayaniya Akhyana ) wherein 
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the \7ord‘21 thousand is used in this connection. It 
is clear that this is a gross exaggeration ; the com- 
mentator gives no explanation of the vrord thousand 
used here. That it refers^ to Sakhas is clear from the 
contest and it is estremelj probable that Sahasra is a 
misreading of an original Sakhakam, in the Maha- 
bharata verse here.* The twenty-one Sakhas of- the 
Eigveda, however, are mentioned by Patanjali also and 
thus are as old as the Mahabharata of 300 B. C. As- 

already stated five of them were well-known.and, now 
• § 

only the Sakala Sakha remains. There seem to be 
some further variations of pronunciation probably 
e'ven under this Sakha as one is actually named as- 
Saisirlya , in » the Anuvakanukramani of Saunaka 
( Macd p. 51 ). As the word Parayana is used here.- 
this may be a school of Parayana reciters i.e. reciters 
of the whole Veda, and not a Sakha] or school of 
the ]^gveda Sambita. 

Note : — ^The two-fold division of the ^gveda. 

The divisioB of the Rigvedo into Ashtakas, Adhyayas- 
and Vargas in addition to its earlier division into Siandalas, 
Annvakaa end Siiktss is almost inexplicable. It is, however, 
old, as old as Satinska's Anavakannkramani i. e. 300 B. 
The pHnciple of this division is nnsnnnisable, especially it is 
impossible to gacss on what principle the Vargas have been 
made. We made enoniries of many Vaidika Brahmins on this 
snbjcvt but none coaid enlighten n?. The Vargas consist of 
one, tv.-o, three, and so on up to nine Riks without any reference 
to the ending or beginning of a Sukla. So also the Adhyayas 
ate made to end without regard to the ending of a Mandalap 
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thus the seventh Ashtaka, Adhyaya 5 and Varga 29 ends 
■with the first Sukta of the tenth Mandala. Sukta, Anuvaka, . 
Mandala is on the other hand an understandable division. A 
Sukta is a complete iSymn, nsnally composed by one Bishi and 
an Annvaka consists generally oi^the hymns of one Vedic seer^- 
though where' there areanany Snktas of the same seer, they are 
grouped into more Anuvokas than one. Thus, the eleven 
Suktas of Madhuchhanda the first Bishi of. the first Mandala 
consisting of 10 Biks each indading that of his son are put in- 
to three Anuvakas, while the 12 Suktas of the Bishi Medhatithi 
Kanva -with 143 lUks are put into two. The succeeding 
Bishis Sunahs’epa, Hirapyastupa, Elapva Ghorji etc., have one 
Annvaka assigned to their Suktas which' are seven, five 
mght etc.,* in number. One Annvaka may contain, however^ ■ 
Snktas of more* than ode Bishi if they are few or single. Thus 
in the tenth ^andala the iprst Annvaka conlsins Suktas of 
more thau one Bishi, so also the second and third, tho total' 
number oj Biks bdng 148, 146 and 136. Anuvaka ends7 
we believe, in the middle of a Sukta. The pmciple of the- 
division of the J^gveda into Mapdalas and Anuvakas and 
their arrangement can be seen from the list of the 1017 Sukta s- 
with thdr Bishis and Devatas given in the Appendix. 
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b 3 * comradeship, while the Rishis of the intervening 
Mandalas arc called Madhyamas* and the Ilishis of the 
last or tenth Man4ala are called Kshudrasuktas and 
Mahasuktas But if the Rishis of the middle Mandalas 
arc included in the term Mai^iyaraas, where was the 
propriety of again detailing them as Gritsamada &c. ? 
The libation of water would thus be given over 
again. Wc think that the Rishis of tlie first Mandala 
alone arc called Satarchins and Madhyamas by 
Asvalayana. These Rishis with the number of their 
Siiktas and*]^ks are as follows : — 


0 

*» ^ Kamo No. of Siiktas 

No. of )^iks. 

1, 

Madhueshandas with 

his'son 10+ 1=11 

10’2 + 11=123 

2. 

Medhdtith) Kanva 

12 

143 

3. 

§unahsep8u Ajigarti 

7 

97 

4. 

Hiranyastupa Angirasa 

5 

* 71 

5. 

Ghora Kanva 

8 ‘ 

96 

6, 

'Praskanva Kanva 

7 

82 

7. 

Savya Angirasa 

7 

72 

8. 

Nodha Gautama 

7 

74 

9. 

Parasara Saktya 

10 

61 

10. 

Gautama Rahugana 

20 

204 

11. 

Kutsa Angirasa . 

5 

• 42 

12. 

Kashyapa Maricha 

1 

1 

13. 

Rijasva Ambarisha *. 

1 

19 

14. 

Kutsa Angirasa 

4 

39. 

It. 

Aptya Trita Kutsa 

1 

• 19 

• 
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No of Biks, 

16. Kutsa Angirasa 

10 

107 

Kutsa thus has 

15 

165 

17. Dairghatamasa 

12 

160 

1 8. Parucchepa Daivodasi 

13 

100 

19. Dirgahtamas Autathya 

24 

231 

•20. Agastya 

13 

103. 

.21. Lopamudra 

1 

6 

. 22 . Agast3^a 

11 

99 

23. Vishasanki Agastya 

1 

16 

Total Agastya 

26 

• 224 


Those in the above list with verses over hundred 
krej we think, called Satarchins by Asyalayana 
and those with verses below one hundred are called 
Madhyamas. The Rishis of the second to the seventh 
Mandalas are of the families of Gritsaraada etc. and 
have separate libations under those names. European 
scholars do not look upon the eighth Mandala as a 
-fa mil y Mandala but it is treated as such by Asvalayana 
who calls the Rishis of this Mandala by the name 
gathas. in this Mandala there are 92 Suktas and H 
more Suktas called Valakhilyas are inserted in the 
middle of it ( 49-59 ) ; thus the total number may be 
" taken to be 103. Nowthese^ll Valakhilyas are ail 
by Kanvas and of the other 92 more than half namely 
50 are also b}’: Kanvas. And thus this Mandala may 
be regarded as a Mandala of the Kanva famhy* 
Asvalayana calls the Rishis Pragathas because PragSr 
"tha has a Sukta in the beginning ; but Pragatha also 
appears to be a Kanva. ( See Sukta VIII. 48 and Sad- 
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^urusishya's conlmcntary. Macd. p. 136 ). Tilere are 
hjmns no doubt of other Rishis also in :this Mandala, 
but the predominansc of Kanvas gives their name to 
the Rishis properly enough.^ The fact that " this 
i\Iandala contains fewer hymns than the seventh ” 
(104) cannot indicatci as Macdoncll thinks, " that it is 
not a famil)* Mandala.” The number ^ of hymns is 
irrelevant and it is inexplicable how* this argument 
can be advanced ( p. 42 ). Indeed one may also argue 
that the 1 1 Valakhil 3 ’as are added to this Mandala 
for this very "reason to make up the rojund number 
103, jf this reason is really important. But it is not 
so as the •.several family Mandalas ( II-VII ) have 
Siiktas of various numbers as already shown. 

The Rishis of the 9th mandala are properly called 
Pavamanis and tliough they are often the same 
as the preceding Rishis they have a separate libation 
as composers of PSvamana ( Soma flowing ) hymns. 
Lastly the tenth Mandala contains hymns on miscella- 
neous subjects, some important and others insigni- 
ficant and Asvalayana groups the Rshis of these 
hymns as Kshudrasuktas and Mahasuktas, "compo- 
sers of small and great hymns.*' The commentator 
Shadgurusishya explains that the hymns down to the 
famous Nasadiya ( X 129 ) are great hymns and the 
remaining ( 150Jto 191;) ajre small ones. This expla- 
nation seems supportable as on looking into the tenth 
Mandala one does find that the hymns down to 129 
( which is perhaps the greatest hymn in the Rigveda 
showing to what philosophic height the thought of the 
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B.igvedfc Rishis reached) are both long and important 
fa 5 ’‘mns and deserve to be called Mahasuktas ; the 
succeeding hymns are almost all of them short poems 
and are on unimportant subjects. They may fitly oz 
called by comparison Kshudrasuktas. 

It must, of course, be remembered that the 
division into family books is not quite rigid. For vre 
fi nd t he hymns qf Mad]huchhandas Vishvamitra_and 
Medhatithi Kanva given in the first book instead . of 
in~^the third and eighth. ( INIedhatithi ? is again 
quoted in -VIII 31 and 32 ). The seventh JIapdala 
again contains 104 hymns all attributed to Vashjstha 
but his grandson Parasara son of Salcti is also 
quoted in*-the first Mandala (65to 76 ). ■ Probably 
these are given first In the first book because 
they are simple and musical, the compiler of the; 

___S^'gveda-Avishing apparently to begin his golden 
treasury withwthe simplest hymns, the first being, 
addressed to Agni the first Vedic deity. 

Among the authors mentioned in the lOth l^Ian- 
dala there are Rajarshi authors such as Kavasha 
Ailusha ( X 31 ), Aruna Vaitahavya {X 91 ), Sudasa 
Paijavana (X 133 ) Mandhatri Yauvanasva (X 134). 
There is a Sukta by a Vaisya, Vatsapri Bhalandana* 
There are some women authors also such as Apala? 
daughter of Atri (\TII 91). Indeed a non- Aryan Rishi 
is also met with viz., Urdh-ragravan son of the serpent-. 
Arbuda ( X 175 ). 

The authorship of certain hymns seems to have^- 
been forgotten and such hymns are assigned to ima- 
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ginary authors, usually some person mentioned in 
the hymn and even to the deity praised in it. A, • 
conspicuous example of this is the. Purusba-sukta. 
(X 90) which is attributed to ^Srayaua or Purusha. 
The hymn X 103 is attributed to Vena who is men- 
tioned in it but who can hardly be its author. The 
hymns attributed to Manu Vaivasvata (YHI 27-31) are 
again attributed to him, because the name Manu occurs 
in some verses ; but we cannot believe that their 
author was mythical Manu, son of Vivasvat, a 
name occurring in the Zend Avesta also. “The verses 
attributed. to tJrvasI and Pururavas can hardly be 
theirs, though,, being in the form of a dialogue, they “ 
come under the rhle "The |tishi is he whoSb speech it 
is.” Lastly, somejtimes the il^shi is mentioned in the 
hymn itseH^ ^ith great respect and hence the h 3 rmn 
must be taken as that of a descendant of the l^ishi, 
though it is attributed to the ^ishi® himself. The 
heavenly birth of Vasishtha is itself referred to in one 
of his hymns and we may believe the revered ancestor 
Vasishtha of the singer had already attained sanctity 
and the hymn belongs plainly to a descendant of his. 
We have already quoted a verse from the Maha- - 
bharata wherein it is said that originally there were 
four gotras only, viz., Bhiigu, Angiras, Vasishtha, and 
Kasyapa. These were^ probably the four great 
' Aryan family stocks which came to India first and 
settled in the Panjab. 

The p-Q mmp. nta.tQr quotes various passages from 
the Puranas as also from Brihad-DevatS and other 
5 
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ancient works giving interesting stories about several 
B-ishi's. These apparently had their origin even in 
Rigvedic da5’'s ; ' for the birth of Vasishtha and Agastya 
from the twin-gods Mi&a and Varuna ( like the birth 
of Achilles from Apollo ) is men'tioned even in a Kg- 
vedic hymn. There are .certain indications in the 
hymns themselves from which such stories might have 
been formulated. The story how ^yavasva, son of 
Archananas, son of Atri, became a Rishi or composer of 
hymns is interesting, being a love stor3^ " He was en- 
amoured of a princess, but was refused, as he was not 
t-- a Rishi (Macd. Sarv. p. 118 ). The story of Sunahsepa 
purchased by Harischandra’s son for sacrifice' to Varuna 
and his release by Varuna ‘on praying to him and h^s 
adoption by Visvamitra as Devarata is well-known arid 
is, we think, as explained at length later on;; hinted at 
in his sukfa in the first Mandala. The stories of Grit- 
samada son of Sunajsa, of Visvamitra son of Gadhi, son 
of Kushika, son of Ishiratha, of Vamadeva's conversa- 
tion with Indra from the womb of his mother, of the 
birth of Angiras, Bhrigu and Atri from Prajapati, of 
, Ij^irghatamas son of Uchathya, son of Angiras and 
brother of Brihaspati, of Sakti son of Vasishtha burnt 
by the servants of Visvamitra-, of Pragathi son of 
Ghora who became the adopted son of Kanva his elder 
uncle, of Apala daughter of ’Atri having skin disease 
and propitiating Soma by her sukta and of Urvasi and 
Pururavas, as detailed by Shadgurusishya, may have 
been current in Rigvedic days or may have been con- 
ceived in the days of the Brahmanas and fitted on to 
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"the various suktas or individual verses. 

R. IX 67 is a unique hymn. It consists of 32 
verses. The first three are ascribed to Bharadvaja, 
the nest three to Kasyapa a^d so on to Gautama, 
• Atri, Visvamitra, Jama^Iagni and Vasishtha who form 
the well known Sapta-^ishis identified later with the 
seven stars of the Great Bear. The last* eleven verses 
are ascribed to Pavitra Vasishtha. And the most 
remarkable thing is that the last two verses declare 
that he who .recites or learns these. PavamanI 
hymns of the Rishis will obtain all the ‘blessings on 
this earth.* These two verses are apparently modern 
in language ahd, are in the nature of.Phalasruti 
-at the end of the BhagavadgitS. It seems ‘clear 
that the Sa’Jptarshih were already revered before the 
end of thb ^ligvedic age and that, therefore, this 
collection of verses by them into one spkta was made 
hy a descendant of Vasishtha named Pavitra, probably 
an assumed name. 



V RIGVEDIC METRES 

The whole of the Eigveda is, as we have seen,- 
in verse ; but like Homer's Ilia^l or Milton's Paradise 
Lost it is not in one metre. With multiplicity of 
authors, therec is naturally a multiplicity of metres.- 
These metres are detailed in the work of Pingala 
which is considered to be a Vedanga. But it is of a 
very modern date, for it describes metres of both- 
Vedic and classical Sanskrit. The subject is, however,, 
succinctly yet fully dealt with in Katyayana’^ Sarvanu* 
kramani and we give below the details^ theiein given 
with a feW explanations and observritions of our own. 

The Vedic metre depends solely on the number 
of syllables in it j there is no restriction , as to the 
shortness or length of the several syllables, a restric- 
tion which aro^e in classical Sanskrit. Macdonell thinks 
that the foot usually ends in an iambic ; but this is 
not the case. Certain restrictions seem to be observed 
in many Anushtup verses, and these were sub* 
sequently followed invariably in classical Sanskrit, as 
we shall show later on. The short definition of 
metre given by Katyayana viz. «The measure of 
the number of syllables is metre” 

Macd. Sarvanukramani p. 1,.) is, therefore, the most- 
proper one. There are fourteen metres in all, the 
first Gayatri having twenty-four syllables, the second 
four more and so on in each of the following metres- 
as under : — 
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1. Gayairi 2| Syllables, 8. Afijagati 53 Syllables. 
12. Ushnik 28 „ 9. ^^akyari . 56 ^ „ 

3. Anushtup 32 „ 10. Atisakvari 60 „ 

•4. Brihati 36 11. Ashti 64 „ 

.5. Pankti 40 „ 12.*' Atyashti 68 „ 

• 6. Trishtup 44 „ » 13. Dhriti 72 „ 

.7. .Jagatl 48 „ 14. Atidhriti 76 „ 

Gayatri has three feet of 8 syllables e&ch, while 
the rest have four feet of 7 or 8 &c. syllables. But 
•Pankti has apparently five feet with 8 syllables and 
the last Atidhriti with 76 syllables has apparently no 
feet at all. There is one verse only oC this metre. 
'ThelSrst seven are the important metres, Gayatri, 
Trishtup and Jagati bhing more important and Trish- 
•tup with fouf^ feet of 11 .syllables each being the 
most important,* nearly two-fifths of the l^gvedic 
verses being in this metre. Like other Vedic matters 
the Rigvedic metre was also scrupulously •examined 
' by the ancient Acharyas and verses in each metre 
•counted. The numbers, given in Chhandonukra- 
mani of Saunaka, of verses in each metre are, as 
follows, "in the §akala recension of the Rigveda.” 


1. 

Gayatri 

2467 

8. 

Atijagati 

17 

2. 

Ushnik 

341 

9. 

Sakvari 

19 

3. 

Anushtup 

855 

10. 

Atisakvari* 

9 

4. 

Brihati 

181 

11. 

Ashti 

6 


Pankti 

312 •. 

12. 

Atyashti 

84 

'6. 

Trishtup 

4253 

13. 

Dhriti 

2 

.7.* 

Jagati 

1348 • 

14. 

Atidhitir. 

1 


9747 


138 
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Verses with one foot only 

6 

„ two feet only 

\r 

Pr.agatha Barhata metre 

194 . 

Kakubha metre ^ 

55- 

Mahabarhata meare 

257, 

Grand Total 10414 



These totals are given according to the figures ^ 
given in the Chhandassankhya ; but there are some 
discrepancies on actual calculation and scrutiny, as 
noticed by Macdonell. Perhaps this enumeration, 
simply follows what Katyayana and others had stated 
in their detailed Anukramanls as the ^words used at - 
^ the end are ''as stated by Rishis” The totsfl number 
of verses or ELiks in the Rigveda is, as stated' in a pre- - 
vious Ghapter, 10580^ and the differ enrfe in this and 
the above total is very small and is probably due to the - 
omission of some verses which are of doubtful metre. 

The ¥edic poets like all other poets were not, - 
however, hide-bound in the matter of metre and they 
sometimes used one or two syllables less or more. 
Such cases have been noted and have been given dif- 
ferent names. The sutras of Katyayana on this 
matter are '' \ gjw I ” 

"With one syllable less and more the kinds of metres 
would be Nichrit and Bhurij ; with two they would be 
Virat and Svarat”. Thus C^yatri with 23 letters would- 
be Nichrid-Gayatri and with 25 it would be Bhurij 
Gayatri. Pankti again with 38 letters (40-2) would - 
bj Virat-Pankti and with 42 (404-2) it would be Svarat- 
Pankti. It would also be in this case (44-2) Nichrit-- 
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Trishtup. We have alfeady refewed to the rgles by 
which conjunct consonants ending in ^ and ^ and 
some others have to be split into two syllables and 
in such cases the apparent shortness of a foot by one 
syllable can be removed. <> 

There are other varieties with different numbers 
of feet and with different numbers of syllables such 
as Kakup, Pada-Pankti, Vardhamana, 'Pratishtha, etc. 
Three feet with eight syllables and a fourth with six 
is an example of this kind and perhaps it is the origin 
of the simple OvI metre in Marathi. There are again 
Pragathas such asBarhata, Kakubha, andMahabarhata. 
■Th^ word Pragatha is interpreted by the commenta- 
tor as meaning 'mixed’ ; but perhaps thej^ishi Praga- 
tha gave his name to tjhis mixed mefre. .These 
different varieties show that the Vedic poets .delighted 
in varying the metre in the fourth foot or in adding a 
fourth foot with less number of syllables or in using 
mixed-metred feet in their versificatioif, thus destroy- 
ing the monotony of the song. The last verse in a 
sukta is usually of a different metre, an artifice adopt- 
ed to destroy monotony and also to indicate the end 
— a practice followed by classical Sanskrit epics. 

As stated above, the Tristup is the most fayour^^. 
ite metre with the Yedic ^ishis, there being 4253 
verses in this metre out of the .10,500 and odd in the .. 
whole:?.ig.veda. The Zend Avesta also contains many 
verses in this metre of four feet with 1 1 syllables in 
each. Classical .Sanskrit poets also took up thie 
metre with the additional restriction of fixed short 
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and long in the 11 syllables, borrowed; from the most 
musical' of the Vedic verses. Thus ^r: 

of the Purusha-sukta would be q|t?i aPfSFcf of 
classical epics. Trishtup, therefore, is the Indravajra 
and Upendravajra metres of classical Sanskrit, The 
Jagatl metre with 12 syllables cn each foot became 
the Varhkstha and the Sakvari, very favourite with 
Sama singers, became probably the Vasanta-tilaka of 
modern Sanskrit. 

The Anushtup, however, became popular with 
writers of long poems, indeed of extensive works on 
any subject in later Sanskrit, because the restriction 
^ therein on long and short of sy^llables is veny*^ limited. 
The seventh syllables of the second and the fourth 
feet are to be short ; so also the fifth of the first and 
the third. Valmiki is said to be the first poet ( 
not of Vedic times but of classical times, because he 
was the first to utter the first verse in classical Anush- 
tup with these two restrictions viz. ‘rji 

w. 1 The Anush- 
tup metre has no other restrictions no doubt; but 
for musicalness certain other musical combinations 
of three syllables, called Vipula etc., by Pinguid 
are always to be seen in the best verses of Vyasa 
and othef writers. Vyasa, however, in the Maha- 
bharata, often follows the license of Vedic poets m 
his Trishtup verses e. g. ll 

The names of the Vedic metres are, as may) 
naturally be" expected, very ancient. The seven most 
common are mentioned in R. X, 130 ; (also in X 14-16) 
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^ind their invention is dttributed to gods. G^yatrl is 
«aid to be born from Agni and Ushnik from the sun ; 
Anushtup from Soma, Brihati from Brihaspati, and 
Virat from MaitrSvaruna. Indra invented Trish- 
tup, which is consonant \rith> the fact that Indra is 
most praised in the FJIgveda and Trishtup is the metre 
most used. Finall)*, the Visvedevas created Jagatl. 
^akvarl is also referred to in another place as popular 
with singers. "The Vasishthas gave strength to Indra 
by their loud chants in Sakvarl " ( fi^iT 

I). Sapta Chhandansi or seven metres 
are mentioned often in all the four Sanhitas, as also 
thefr names. Indeed Chhandas is a word which goes 
back to the Indo-Iranian period, appearing as Zend 
^imong the Iranians. 
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to entertain the^ notion* that there*is only one f5od, of' 
whom the many gods are mere different names or 
descriptions (R. 1, 1 67 and X, 1 14 ). Who this one God 
is, is sometimes differently conceived. He is conceived 
sometimes as the Sun, sometimes as Indra and some* 
times as Varuna who Js looked upon as the upholder 
of Rita or order and truth ; sometimes as Prajapati 
the creator of all living beings. He* is also called 
Purusha. The highest God, in later literature, became, 
however, Vishnu, and sometimes ^iva, both being 
Rigvedic deities but not much praised in the Rigveda. 
This monotheism of the Rigveda subsequently took 
the*foftn.of pantheism, several sfiktas identifying the 
highest Opd with the whole universe (see X 121 ). Dr, 

Macdonell thinirs that the tenth or the la'^t verse in 

0 • 

this Hirrnyagarbha sukta is a later addition. But it 
cannot be later than the compilation of the Rigveda.. 
For the idea contained in this sukta is the same as- 
that contained in the Purusha sukta *( X 90)* The- 
later philosophy of the Upanishads which identified - 
the highest deity now called Brahman with both man 
and the universe had thus its foundation in the spe- 
culations of the Rigvedic ^ishis. 

The attributes of the Rigvedic gods are both 
Indian and Arctic, except Ushas who is solely Arctic. 
The goddess Ushas or the Dawn can only be proper- 
ly conceived, if we believe that her attributes are 
Arctic in their origin. The short-lived dawn of the- 
Panjab cannot have given rise to these attributes^ 
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These fitly appertain to the dawn as it is seen in 
^ctic regions as shown by B. G. Tilak*, circling 
the horizon for days together. The highly poetical 
hymns in praise of Ushas with their concepts had 
their origin undoubtcdl5’'whcn the Indo-Aryans were 
beyond the Himalayas. The twin-gods Asvins, how- 
ever, in our view are not well explained cither by 
European or Indian scholars. Pushan and a few 
other gods also defy convincing explanation. The 
Rigvedic gods had become an enigma even in the days 
•of the Brahmanas naturally enough, as hundreds of 
years had elapsed by their time. The mythological 
•^stories alluded to in the Rigvedic hymns about the 
several gods^ also became unintelligible. ‘ Even in the 
days of-Yaska there were two schools ofcxplanation 
viz. the historical and the natural. With the former 
school thus, Indra was the slayer of Vritra;** and the 
releaser of* cows, a real Aryan hero who conquered 
Indian Dasyus ; with the latter he was nothing more 
than the deity of clouds, with their thunder and 
lightning and down— pour of rain. Modern researchers 
again see the origin of Vedic mytholog)'' in the 
striking aspects of the starry heavens and of the sun 
and the moon. In our view all these three schools 
are togethet correct. The mythology of the Rigvedic 

Tilak has in Orion detailed four peculiarities of the goddess 
Dawn as depicted in Rigvedic hymns. 1 Before the sun comes 
above the horizon, the dawn lasts several days. 2 Ushas is 
-always spoken of in the plural, their number being thirty. 3 Taese 
thirty parts are not distinct but continuous. 4 These revolve 
-■round the horizon and come to the same point in twenty-four hours. 
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gods had its origin in all the three viz., history, per- 
sonification of nature and poetical allegories based 
on the position of groups of stars and the ap- 
pearances of the sun and the^moon as they mov& 
among them. The VrishSkapi sukta thus can well be 
understood on the astronomical basis as explained at. 
length by B. G. Tilak and supported by Greek mytho- 
logy. But after all, these theories must be treated 
as probable explanations only and not final fruths.. 
Indeed we have to realise that finally true explana- 
tions are now not possible, as urged even by the 
anc^ni §age'Kautsa, a predecessor of Yaska, some' 
thousands of years ago ( Macd. p. 61 ). It is indeed.* 
diflScult to see hbw correct explanations of mytholo- 
gical stories dr qf difficult words'* uttered .about 4500 
to 3000 C. could be given by thinkers of 2000. 
B. C. or of 200 B. C., much more by Sayana or by 
Roth the modern German Pandit with h's historical 
sense or the knowledge of the Avesta which itself has 
become difiicult to understand even for Parsi scholars. 
These observations are made only with reference to 
certain disputed questions such as whether Nasatya 
means ^^not untrue” or "born of the nose" and so- 

* We may note here that a very laudable effort was being, 
made at Indore under the'patronage of His Highness Tukojirao 
Holber, the retired Maharaja of Indore, to prepare a directory of 
Vedio words with theic different interpretations given by 1 the • 
BrShma^as, 2 YSska, 3 later writers, 4 SSyana, 5. Swf ami 
Hayanand and 6 modern scholars so that Vedic students may see- 
at a glance the differont meanings assigned in their historical 
order. This work, however, remains unfinished. 
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on. On simple and general matters, the Rigveda' is 
not a sealed book and many unquestioned or in- 
disputable facts may be gleaned frcm it, as vre shall 
■ presently show. 

We will close this chapter with quoting the con- 
ceptions of Asvala 3 *ana, Katyayana and Yajnavalkya, 
successively ancient Indian thinkers and sages on the 
subject of the Rigvedic gods. In his Grihyasutra, in 
the chapter on Tarpana or libations of water (III. 4) 
Asvalayana gives the Rigvedic gods as follows: — 

rjnpnj nur tPh 

4 •• ¥ 

" ^ « 

To all these* may be found hymns or verses 
addressed in the Eigveda. Katyayana who .precedes 
Asvalayana^ giving a short synopsis on the subject 
says, " The gods are of three orders from their place, 
the earth, the sky and the heavens ” ( )/ 

respectively represented by Agni (fire), Vayu (wind) 
and Surya (sun). The Yyahritis ( Bhnh, Bhuvah, 
Svah ) are also three. Prajapaci is the god of the 
three ( Vyahritis ) combined. Omkara represents all 
the gods together or the highest God or Brahman or 
any one god or the divine soul in man. Other gods 
residing in the three places are different forms of the 
three Agni, Vayu and Surya. The different praises 
(hymns) mention difierent names for different ritir- 

* There is however, so far as we have seen, no hyma 
addressed to Sshkhyas. This word and idea is post-V edio. 
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als. Or there is only one Deity, viz., the Great Soul. 
He is called Surya as he is the soul of all beings ; says a 
Rishi ‘ He is the soiTil of the moving and the station- 
ary 3m:?i?5TST). AH other deities are his 

manifestations as slated in the verse “He is called 
Indra, I^Iiira, Varuna, Agni. “ Lastlj', in a very elo- 
quent passage in the Brihadaranya Upanishad where 
Yajslavalkya, while finally saying that there is only 
one God pervading and upholding the whole universe, 
'first enumerates the gods as thirty three viz. 8 Vasus 
( earthly deities ), 1 1 Rudras ( deities of the sky ) and 
12 Sldit^^aa (deities of heaven ) with two more Indra 
and Prajapati. • In this classification Indra and Praja- 
pati have a sejparate position. (Vishnu is ’most pro- 
bably included in?thc Adityas and Siva in the Rudras ). 

The Rishis sometimes invoke thsse gods in pairs 
as Indragnl, Agnl-shomau, Mitra-Varunam Soma is 
both moon and the herb which gave the oft-praised 
exhilarating drink to the ancient Indian and Iranian 
Ar 5 'ans in their common abode beyond the Himalayas . 
“Whattliis herb was, post-Vedic Indians did not know ; 
nor can it be stated now with any certainty. The 
Soma plant must remain like many other Rigvedic 
things a mystery. Tl\c Soma juice so much* loved by 
Indra or more properly by the Indian Aryans flowed 
from the herb when poutfded with a stone and this 
* flowing juice is deified as Pavamana Soma and praised 
in several hymns put together in a special Mandala 
of the Rigveda, the ninth, as stated before. 

' “ Indra is the favourite and national god of the 
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Vedic Indian ( Mac. p 84) and more than one-fourtb 
of the Rigveda is devoted to his praise. " He is god 
of thunder and clouds as also of battles; and drinking 
Soma he delivers attacks on the enemies of the invar 
ding Ar 3 ’ans. He is thus pre-eminently the god of the 
conquering Indo-Aryans. Agni is the next important 
god who is praised most. He probably came from be- 
yond the Himalayas where extreme cold emphasised 
the importance of fire. He is a god both of the 
Iranian and Indian Aryans; so is naturally Surya 
the sun whose other names in the Rigveda are 
Mitra, Savitn and Pushan. Varuna domes •=iies£ m 
importance, the deity presiding over Rita op order and 
truth,, an Tincient Aryan god. How he became in 
Puranic times the god of water and ocean remains 
to be explained. He is, therefore, the presiding deity of 
the west.. Ushas is an Arctic deity as stated before 
typifying early’dawn ; but strangely enough she has 
no counterpart among the Iranians nor apparently 
among the Greeks. So also the Asvins or twin morn- 
ing deities. They cannot be the evening and morn- 
ing Venus or Mercuiy as is sometimes supposed ; for 
they arc always spoken of as morning-deities usher- 
ing in the Ushas. They must be Arctic in origin 
though they defy explanation. Possibly they may be 
Venus and Mercury when both are seen in the 
morning before the sun comes above the horizon or 
before evep the dawn of the temperate zone. They 
arc looked upon ns physicians. They also rsucconr 
a person in distress. Bhujru, foundered in the ocean. 
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was rescued bj' them by sending their own golden 
boat. X 65 mentions most gods together viz. Agni, 
Indra, Varuna^ Mitra^ Aryaman, Vayu, Pushau, 
Sarasvatl, Adityas, Vishnu, ftlaruts, Svar, Brihat, 
Soma, Rudra, Aditi and Brahmanaspati. There are 
some minor gods also such as Bhaga, Brihaspati, 
Tvashtri, Trita Aptya &c. which are nfltall explaina- 
ble. So also are Ribhus. All the gods are often 
invoked together as Visvedevah. 



YII VINIYOGA OR APPLICATION OF HYMNS 

Allied -witli the three preceding subjects viz., 
E.ishi (author), Chhandas ( ^etre ) and Devata 
(deity) of a sukta or rik (vrhich it is considered 
obligatory to -recite first vrhen reciting any rik or 
sukta) is the subject of Viniyoga or use of the 
particular sukta or rik. The various Anukramanis 
give the Fishis, Metres and Deities of the h5'inns, 
but do not ^ive their Viniyoga. But the reciter 
of a Sukta or rik has to pronounce- its__ J^injyoga 
or use also. This information, is given in Saunaka's 
Bigvidhana as also in Brihad-Devhta., The suktas 
are to be recited in particular s^acrifice^s and at 
particular rituals or ceremonies and every sukta, 
nay rik, has its Viniyoga so fixed. The god praised 
or the nature "of the praise usually determines the 
Viniyoga. But this is not alvrays the case. For the. 
suktas and the riks acquired the status of Mantras m 
course of time. Mantras, according to Mantra Sastra, 
are efficacious by their sounds and not by their mean- 
ings. Hence very often, the Viniyoga has no connec- 
tion vith the meaning of the verse or hymn. There 
are certain indications or signs called Lingas which 
determine such Viniyoga. The Brahmanas as well as 
the Srauta and Grihya Sutras declare what Mantra is 
to be recited at an}* particular sacrifice or ritual in 
or an}* ceremony and these were the first Viniyoga- 
or assignments which thus go back to the period of 
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•the Brahmanas. Besides these, there are other uses 
assigned in the Rigvidhana such as for medical pur- 
poses or for incant£ttions or for atonements (prayas- 
•chittas) or for japa or repeating. Tliis will sufldciently 
indicate what Viniyoga means without our entering 
-into further detail. 

NOTE— PURUSHA-SOKTA 

The-Parusha S^ta ( x 90 ) has, it seems to ns, been 
■wrongly understood by European scholars. The title is 
translated by Mocdonell as 'the hymn of lU^n',’ ; but it is 
morj^prqgerlyjbhe hymn of the all-pervading God. Purusha 
in this hyijin is God as^ stated by Sayana. When in the 
first verse hfl is described as of thousands (not-Whousand) of 
-heads, thousand of eyes and thousands of feet, the all-per- 
vading natufe of Gt»d is hinted at, the heads, eyes and feet 
'Of all oreatuves being His, as is clear from the very nest 
verse which says "all tins (present) is Purusha and whatever 
-esisted before and will exist hereafter ^ 

Again in the next verse it is said, “This is 
His greatness, nay it is greater than this (world). For all 
created things are only a quarter part of Him ; the remain- 
ing three-fourths are immortal and in the heavens". There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that this hymn is in praise of 
the all-pervading God. The idea that this being is sacrificed 
is indeed novel, but it does not show that this being is a 
giant (Macd. p. 132) and creation is sacrificing by gods of 
this giant. The thousands of heads, eyes and feet do not 
■constitute Him a giant. For it is farther said that from 
.him*was born Virat and from the latter Adhi-Purusha. 

• (who is spoken of as sacrificed ). This is the forerunner of 
■the Sankhya and even Vedanta doctrines which place two 
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stages between tbe Unmanifest and tbe jilaiiifest. ‘With 
tbe Indo-Aryans every thing was a sacrifice and creation - 
appeared to them as a metaphorical sacrifice. The metaphor’s 
looking upon the Pnrnshatpr rather Virat or Adhi-Pamsha- 
as the animal sacrificed indicates that the iTanifest is made 
of the Unmanifest. that God or Brahman is the Upadana- 
Karana of this created world as the Yedantins maintain. 
It is not out of a void or Sunya. as some believe, bnt as the 
Upanishads explain, out of Himself that God has created 
this world as a spider weaves a web ont of himself 
etc.). The spring is the ghee of the sacrifice and the summer 
is its fuel and the Sarad ( autumn ) the oblation. The first 
^ thing born out of this sacrifice was Eik, Saman and'" T£jnh^' 
This verse is wrongly understood as indicating that the three 
Yedic compilations were already in existence when this hymn 
was composed. But this verse does not speak of the Vedic 
collections made subsequently. It refers in our view to the 
Eiks called^Saman or good verses because they were sung, then 
to Chhandami, .not metres but metrical utterances generally, 
and Xajus or the sacrificial formula. It iadicates no doubt 
that the disiinction had arisen between verses sung, verses 
ordinary and the sacrificial formulae. Then were born 
horses and cows, sheep and goats &c. The Brahmin was 
(born from) his head and the Kshatriya from his arms ; the 
Ysusya from his thighs and the Sudra from his legs — 
typifying the respective occupations of the four primeval 
castes. The words Mukha and Pada appear twice and hence 
they must be differently intrepreted, 3dukha as head and mouth 
and Pada as legs and feet. Strangely enough Sayana doss not. 
see this twofold meaning. Indra and Agni were bom from 
PRs mouth, the Sun from His eyes, wind from His breath- 
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.j^nosc) and tb3 lour quarters from Hiff cars. The ciirth was 
born from Ills feet and tbo Ueavons from tbo top of His bead. 
All this ' description clearly shows that this hymn speaks of 
tbo universally porv.»iing Parusba or God and not a giant 
sacrificed by gods. Indeed the gjds are spoken as sprung 
from Him, Indra, Agni, Snrya and VSyu. Sadbyas are 
distinct from gods and t^lic wordpurva refers to the ancestoi;s 
in tbc last verse of well-known Devas. 

Prof. V. K. Eajawade, a great Indian Vedic scholar, 
strangely enough interprets tins verso as referring in reabty to 
human sacrifice which was practised by the Eigvodic Aryans 
( Vividha-Dayana Vistara 1927 April). The sacrifice of 
creation is not real but only metaphorical and there is no 
alKiion-^tfl. any actual human sacrifice (see farther under 
■White Yajurveda). TJhero are other strange statements in* 
this article^f*'^Prof. Eajavade such os ihe idea that 
Brahmin, Kshutriya and "VaiSya are words which firs*t appear 
in this sukta. lieso words often appear elsewhere also, 
though one may concede that this sukta belongs to the later 
.portion of the Eigvedic period. 



KGVEDA AS HISTORY. 

Although not directly counectpd -vrith the history 
of Sanskrit literature, the subject of the history of 
the settlement ' of the Indo-Aryans in India and the- 
state of their civilization as disclosed in the !^igveda 
is interesting and it is usual to insert a chapter on this- 
subject in a book of this kind. The Rigveda con- 
tains man}* statements of an unambiguous character' 
■^vhich can be made to yield such history. And there 
are some facts vhich appear to us to ’ have been 
'wrongly or imperfectly understood by ^ropgan. 
-Vedic scholars. We shall, therefore, try in*|hi 3 chap- 
ter to place, in short our views on this ‘sujjject before 
the curious reader. 

The Indian Aryans came to India as a conqueP 
ing people. All the attributes of their favourite god 
Indra sho-w thisj. They conquered the aborigines who- 
are called Dasyus or Dasas. Their leader was named 
Vritra and Indra, the Aryan leader, exhilarated by the 
Soma drink, attacked the strongholds or rather fortifi- 
ed villages of the aborigines led by their chiefs having, 
different names such as Bala, Sambara &c. Vritra may 
be taken to typify an^ aboriginal chief, historically' 
considered*. Indeed a fight with the aboriginal enemy 
is usually styled Vritrahatya ( e. g. VII 19-10 ) in the 
Rigvedic hymns. ^TI, 19 alone mentions Susnn, 
Kuyava, Chumuri, Dhuni and Namuchi. The con- 
querors were of the Aryan race, of white complexion 
and with prominent noses. The conquered were- 
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'without noses^and bfatk. They, were probably of the 
Dravidian race though the word Dravida ^oes not 
occur in the ]^’gveda. ( The Dravidian people seem 
from other sources to have spread from the south 
■which was their stronghold tp the north-west corner 
of India. Dravidian words are still found in the 
language of the Brahuis of Baluchistan. ) The word 
Ar 3 ’^a is, on the other hand, distinctlx and often men- 
tioned in the Eigveda. The folio-wing l^k (X 38, 3) is 
important and interesting. “Whoever wishes to fight 
with us, .Oh Indra, whether he be Arya ( of our own 
race ), Dasa ( aborigine ), or A-deva ( not Rakshasa, 
Bht iSft«af-i5iew an Iranian Aryan, one who does not 
believe* M ^va)V shows clearly that the Aryans 

often f^ht amongst themselves, usually with the 
^ * • 

Dasas and sometimes with the Iranians. The Adevas 

were ■worshippers of fire but not of De'vas or Indra 

while the Dasas worshipped neither fire nor devas. 

The Dasas most probably worshipped the phallus as 

they are styled 'Sisnadevah’ in the i^gveda. This 

worship gradually became hereafter the most popular 

worship of the Hindus who may be looked upon as 

the descendants of Indo-Aryans and Dasas coalesced 

into one people. The phallus, however, was later 

identified -with Rudra of the Rigveda who also became 

the ruler of demons and fiends whom the non- 

Aryans worshipped. • 

The Nagas or _,Sarpas. -appear, to be a warlike 
leading people among the Dasas. They were called 
so, probably because the serpent was their emblem or 
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because they acted like serpents, ‘ attacking stealthily 
with great impetuosity. We know from the Zend- 
Avesta that the Septa-Sindhu or the abode of the Indo- 
Aryans was smitten by Aingra.Mainyu with heat and 
serpents, a correct description of the land occupied by 
the Indo-Aryans compared with the land of Iran finally 
occupied by the Iranians. But serpents must have 
troubled the Aryans even when these two sections 
were together, because serpents are abhorred even by 
the Zends. Johak, an Iranian king, had two serpents 
issuing from his shoulders which always gnawed at 
his brain. Even among the Jews, the Devil appears in 
the form of a ser^pent. We may believe that-sQUiS war- 
like aborigines, like serpents, often attacked the Aryans 
surreptitiously-’yet vigorously and hence they’waged a 
merciless'' war with them, from Indra who. killed 
Vritra in the form of Ahi, down to Janamejaya who 
went so far as to carry on a war of extermination 
against them. TheJNfagas, however, became less hostile 
and Aryans often married Naga wives. We thus find 
that the Nagas were admitted to the Vedic pantheon. 
Who the Gandharvas and Apsarasas were, historically 
speaking, cannot be well conceived. They too be- 
came semi-divine even in the days of the Rigveda. 
‘They are described as fair and hence were probably 
Himalayan people and not of the plains. They too 
seem to have coalesced with the invading Aryans to 
some extent ( as Urva^i married Pururavas ). They 
are among the lesser Devatas ' of the §igveda and 
iave some hymns in their praise. 
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THE SEVEN RIVERS, 

• . 

The Iiido-Ar^vftus, stated before, rose fron). poly- 
theism to monotheism and from monotheism to pan- 
theism. They early deified mountains and rivers in 
their polytheism of *Uaturc worship. In the hymn 
( X 75 ) to the rivers of their lasid, the post mentions 
almost all its rivers. He, of course, begins with the 
Indus which was the most impressive of them all, the 
widest and theloirgcst, the Amazon, sb to speak, of 
India. India is the Greek name for the country derived 
from this very river and liapta Hindu the seven-river’ 
land is the nanic given by the Iranians from which 
Hindustan, the modern name of the oountry and 
HiniTiis, thw-ntfiern name of the people, are derived. 
But it is Tct^rkajjlc that the Indo-Aryans never gave 
this name to^cir country oy to themselves based on 
this river name, asi we shall show further on. These 
seven rivers may be taken to be the Indus on the 
west with the five rivers of the Panjab and with 
Saraswati in the east in addition and iCubha on the 
west. The name Sapta-Sindhu no doubt occurs in 
the Rigveda but the seven rivers are not there speci- 
fied. Different scholars enumerate these seven rivers 
differently, some going to the whole of Asia for them. 
Having praised the Sindhu in the first four verses 
of the above noted hyipn, the poet next mentions 
the important rivers to the cast of the Indus known 
to the Indo-Aryans till* then. It is curious to 
find in the fifth verse the several rivers to the east 
mentioned in order from east to west. ‘Thus we 
diave first the Ganges, next tlie Yamuna, the Saras- 
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Tati, the Sstudri [ Sutlej ], the Parushni [ Iravati 
the Asikni [ Chinab ], the Marudvridha, the Vitasts 
[ Jhelum ] and Arjlkiya with Sushoma etc. (names net 
identifiable ).* It mar be not^d that MaTudvridhs- 
should be ta.ken to b^ Vipasa a name also mentioned 
in sukta SS of the third IMaudrla and in other hymns. - ' 
In the nest verse 6 the western rivers are mentioned 
as tributaries of the Indus viz., Rasa,' Svetya [Swatj, -■ 
Rubha, Gomati and Rramu [ now Rabul, Gom?.ty, 
and Kumim j in order from the north to the south.t" 

It may, thus, be rightly supposed that the land of 
the ^gredic Aryans extended from the Hincukasb- 
on the north-west along the Himala;^^-5bUth^a5:- 
vrards as ^ far as the GangeHc valley. ^ The most 
sacred part of it was the. Sarasvatl basin, the river 
SarasvaS being praised in several. Sigvedic hymns- 
It may be noted that this name mav be found among 
the Persians also as Haraivaitd, another river, how- 
ever, in the ■vt’estem part of modern Afghanistan and . 
thus was popular among the combined Aryans waen 
they Were north of the Himalavas. The Indo- 
Aryans settled in this plain region and even progress- 
e.d eastward along toe Himalavas as far as the sjaiayn 
in Oudh in Sigvedic days, as that river is mentioaed 
in one of its hymns, a name also found among 


■*■1* IS resiatjiabie that Fanjab has for^rtrsn the Veiic 
oi the.r rivers vrhiie the less advanced Seattle beveze 
have still preserved the Vedic aanes of their rivers. 



T Saj'aaa looks upoa these as the seven 
gs, 2. Jonisa, S, Ssrastrati, 4. Satiej, 
6. Mantdvridha ( Bias ) tvith Asjkai and 7 


rivers via., 
5. Famshzi 
, Ar.n^2. 
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Iraniaus as Harayu. 

In tliis land, the Indo-Aryans appear to have 
come in two stocks and by two routes*. The mytho- 
logy of the Puranas.has, it is well-known, its roots iii 
the l^gyeda. The Puranas divide the Aryans into 
two stocks, the Suryatansis and the Chandravansis. 
Now though these two names arc Puranic and find 
no mention in the Rig^'eda, there are tertain indica- 
tions in the Rigveda itself that the Indo-Aryans came 
into India in two hordes by different routes and at 
different timbs. This theorj' was first propounded by 
Dr^Hornlc and was accepted by Sir# R. Grierson 
who has^tSirefully studied the languages of India 
( Imp. Gaa^teOfc, IV p. 358 ). He divide^ Hindi into 
Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi and the speakers 
also into two distinct peoples (Census report 1911 ). 
Sir H. Risley again took the head-measurements of 
the people of India at the time of the Census of 
1901 and these measurements go to show that 
there are two Aryan races in India, one long-headed 
and the other broad-headed. This, in our view, cor- 
responds to the two-fold division of the European 
Aryans namely, the long-headed Teutons and the 
broad-headed Celts. The people of the Panjab are 
long-headed Ar 5 ’'ans as. also of Rajputana while those 
of U. P. and Gujarat and the Deccan are broad-headed 
ones. Now the conclusion arrived at from a consi- 
dgration of language agrees completel)'’ with that from 

* We have treated this subject at length in our paper read, 
bsfore B. B. R. A. S. ( Vol. XXIV ). We give Jiere its purport. 
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head-measurements ; and Sir H. Risley’s and Sir R. 
Grierson’s views put together lead to the theory that 
while the long-headed or Solar Race Aryans came in- 
to the Panjab through the passes* of the Hindukush 
and spread south-easttvards as far as Oudh and the 
Sarayu, the broad-headed Chandravansi Aryans came 
later like a wedge, in this settled Aryan popiilation« 
by way of G.lgit and the Gangetic Himalayan valley 
and coming into the plains spread southwards from 
Ambala along the Yamuna into U. P., Gujarat and 
Deccan. Western Hindi is thus found - spoken in a 
triangle withdts apex at Ambala and base extending 
from Gujarat to Jubbulpore (Gujarati beifig'^jtliied to it) 
and Eastern Hindi is spoken in Oudh,-t'he .J^anjabi and 
Rajastani 'being allied to. it (See Cejisus R. 

This history of the progress of the two fjeoples as 
suggested by considerations of language ‘and head- 
measurements is also borne out.;^ by the Puranic 
accounts regarding the Solar and Lunar dynasties 
-called in the Mahabharata Aiksbvaka and Aila also. 
' The Madra-Kekayas of the Panjab and the Raghuku- 
. las of Oudh are solar-race dynasties, while Prayag^^ 
was the centre of the Lunar dynasties extending from 
Magadha on the east through Chedi, Sauraseni, Matsya 
and Kuru^Panchala in the north-west. 

This theor)'^ of two stocks of Aryans coming io^® 
India finds a great deal of support in the Rigvedic 
hymns. The lunar race geneology begins with Purn- 
ravas, Nahusha and Yayati. These three are men- 
i;ioned in J^igvedic hymns. It is still more remarka- 
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ble that the five sons of Yayati giving their nanies to 
five peoples are mentioned together in R. I. 108-8 
^ II). The clubbing to- 


gether of Yadu and Turvasa here and elsewhere and of 
Anu, Druhyu, and Puru shows the truth of the Pura- 
nic legend that the former, two were sons of Yayati 
by Devayani and the latter three his sons by Sarmi- 
shtha. The Yadu-Turvasas had no kingdom while 
the Purus became prosperous and founded a kingdom 
in the Ambala region on the banks of the Sarasvatr 
to which territory their representatives ..the Kurus 
evcatually^ave their name. The Kurus are not 
mentioned in the ^igveda like the Purus ; but they 
are mentioncsd V^ry often in the Brahman^. 

Having settled in this ‘land and thrust a Wedge, 
so to speak, in the centre of the previously settled 
Aryans ( the Suryavansis ), these second Aryan 'inva- 
ders tried to conquer the former in the we&t and in 
the east, The famous Dakrajna fight in the Rig- 
veda referred to in three important hymns of the 


9 


seventh Mandala (18,19,33),- was fought between 
Sudasa king of the first Aryans assisted by Tritsus, 
descendants of Vasishtha and ten kings, five of the 
second Aryan peoples and five of their non-Aryan » 
allies. It seems clear that European scholars are 
under a misconception as to who Bharatas were, who 
are referred to so frequently in the Rigveda here and 
eSesewhere and are hence unable to rightly under- 
stand this DasarSjna battle. The Rigvddic Bharatas 
are not the Bharatas of the Mahabharata, the descen- 
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dants of Bharata son of Dasli3^anta, \rho were lunar 
race Aryans. The Satapatha Brahmana distinguishes 
this Bharata as Daush5'anti Bharata. Bharata who 
gave his name to the Sigvedic Bharatas was a solar- 
race kings a grand-son of Manu, described as the king 
who gave his name to this land'Viz.j Bharatavarsha.* 
Another Purana states that Manu himself was called 
Bharataf from’ his feeding the people and Yaska 
states that Bharata is the Sun himself. 

The Bharatas led by Visvamitra over the Vipasa and 

the Satadru- were thus the first Aryan invaders of solar 

race who first occupied the Panjab and s^^d fur&er 

^ as far as the Safnyu. The people of this coStry were 

thus called in Rigvedic days Bharatas, ai’’ch‘.raly shown 

by Visramitra's verse (R.IITSS-IS) ‘This Vedic prayer 

by Visvamitra protects the Bharata people j Bharata 

became a synon5Tn eventually of an ordinary Ksha- 

triya and ^en a Brahmin ( Yaska ). The priests of 

these solar race Aryans or Bharatas were Visvamitra, 

Vasishtha, Bharadvaja and Gautama, Rishis associated 

with the solar kings of Ayodhya and Mithila even in 

the Ramayana. Sudasa was a solar race king ( 

name appears even in the Puranic genealogy of the 

^ solar race ), a king of the Bharatas and he with them 

was about to be defeated by the^-'ten kings opposed to 

him, when Vasishtha b)’- his prayer to Indra secured 

« 

• Bhagavata 531 

t qpT JTJTf \ J^rnf % 

t =1%? *iRn i 
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•victory to -Sudasa‘[ III. 33 ] " The Bharatas weje like 
cows without herdsmen but Vasishtha went before 
them and led them tg victory.”* It seems Macdonell 
interprets this hymn wrongly when he says that the 
Bharatas were defeated by SudSsa and Tritsus assisted 
by the invocations of \^asishtha [ p. 155 ] or when he 
sa 5 fs that Bharatas were among the enemies of Sudasa 
{ p. 154). Visvamitra could not have* in that case 
said that his prayer protects the Bharata people. The 
enemies of Sudasa and his Bharatas in the Dasarajna 
battle were tlie five Aryan lunar peoples \^du*Turva- 
sas etc., an^heir five non-Aryan alli^ as detailed 
in VII 18,7 viz., Pakhtas, Bhalanas, Aliips, Vishaninas 
and Sivas." Ofthe Aryans are mention^ Turvasas, 
Matsyas, ^Drifhyus, Anus and PSrus (13 and 14 ). 
Ifis not easy to understand this hymn correctly and 
completely throughout its length; but it seems that 
Sudasa safely crossed the Parushni, while '<^hen Tur- 
vasas tried to follow him they were drowned. In the 
fight “ 6000 Druhyus and 600 Anus lay dead on the 
battle-field.'y Indra and Tritsus helped Sudasa Paija- 
vana who uiade gifts for the victory which are lauded 
at the end of the hymn. It is this fight which is called 
Dasarajna in R. VII *33, wherein SudSsa with his 
Bharatas was victorious. In R. IX 61 it is said that "for 
Divodasa Indra smote Yadu and Turvasa." This was 
probably the first attempt of the Yadu-Turvasas to 
conquer the Panjab. The attempt in the days of his 

spiw sr 'ifir ii 
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son Sqdasa was the next and the greatest attempt 
by five lunar tribes with the aid of five aboriginal 
tribes. R. IV 30, 17-18 show th^t Turvasa and Yadu 
combined also attempted to advance eastwards ; but 
they were foiled beyond the Sarayu by Indra who. 
smote Arna and Chitraratha. The Turvasas even* 
tually became extinct ( Satapatha ) and Yadavas and 
oja,s settled eventually in ^aurasena territory which 
according to the Ramayana was also first under solar 
ungs ( being conquered by ^atrughna from Madhu 
i^akshasa). The Purus, however, hereafter settled firmlv 
on both the banks of the Sarasvasti and prospered. 

V R Vt'V. w th^arasvatr 

\ rciD- » indeed, so far prospered that the 

vu Bharata, later became'^ synonymous 

^th an Aryan soldier or priest. These Paiiravas, in 
er ime still, conquered the Panjab, probably before; 

fiT Janamejaya who is said in 

e Mahabharata to have conquered Takshasila and 
ence It is that the Purus were found there in Alexan- 
er s time. These lunar Aryans, it may finally be 
stated, were of the same Aryan race though of a dif- 
erent stock, spoke the same language and worshipped .. 
e same deities. It is hence- that the v'^ic poet 
quoted in fhe beginning beseaclles «Indra and Agni 
to come to him and drink his Soma potation,' even 
aough they might have been enjoying a feast ainong ■ 
xadus and Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus and Purus." 

^igvedic hymns thus show that the first Aryans ' 
who entered the Panjab through the passes of the 
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Hindu-Kush \vei;c called Bliaratas and settled there with 
their Rishis vir.., Vasishtha a-nd Visvamitra, Bharadvaja 
and Gautama, the latter being Angirasas. It is hence 
lluit the word Bharata frequently appears in the suk- 
tns of their Matrlalas III,- VII and VIII. In his Vedic 
Index, Macdoncll propcrlj' observes that the Bharatas 
are spoken of chiclly in Mandalas III and VII ; but he 
cx 7 >ressss a surprise that they are associated with 
Divodasa aYrd with Bharadvaja in R. But Bhara- 
dvaja Angirasa is also a solar race Ris li and he pro^ 
perly associates Bharatas with Divodas:»s.a solar race 
king. Even fire has got the name Bharatrf’, being 
kindled by king Bharata ( R. VII S, 4. )* Agni is fre- 
quently given ill the Rigveda the name of the king 
who first kindled him in India. In this vers*e the king 

Bharata must be taken to be the solar' race Bharata. 

» 

^tapatha remarks on this verse that Ruru here is the 
name of a demon and not the lunar race king. Dr. 
Macdoncll observes on this in his Vedic Index that in 
the days of &Lapatha Puro, the Aryan king, had al- 
ready been forgotten. But this is clearly a mistaken 
remark. It is impossible that the writer of tlie i^ata- 
patha could have forgotten Puru whom the later 
Purana writers remembered as a son of Yayati. The 
fact is that Puru here cannot be Puru the lunar race 
king. If Bharata is taken to be Dushyanta’s son, he 
is a descendant of Puru after some generations and 
cannot, therefore, be his contemporary; nor can he be 

sppiffj3»hfir?r •r i 
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suppposed to have fought with him. If JBharata is taken 
to be the solar race king, grand-son of Manu, he cannot 
even then be a contemporary of the lunar race king 
Puru. The only alternative is that Bharata, a , solar 
race king, defeated Puru a demon, that is, an 
aboriginal chief, when he conquered the Panjab. 

To resume, it is clear from several Rigvedic 
hymns that Bharata, a solar race king, first conquered 
the Panjab and gave his name to the land and the 
•people. These^ Bharatas are frequently mentioned 
by Visvamitra -and Vasishtha, their Rishis, a'S also by 
Angiradas, notably by Bharadvaja. These Bharatas 
gradually occupied the country’ as far as 4he Sarayu in 
Oudh. The lunar race Arj^’ans came subsequently 
via Gilgit hnd the Gangetic vallej’^ into the‘ region of 
the Sarasvati wliere the Purus settled and prospered. 
The Yadu-Turvasas and Anus and Druhyus, lunar race 
tribes, tried to conquer the Bharatas in the west and 
the east but failed, being signally defeated. They 
appear to have thereafter spread along the west coast 
of the Jumna southwards as the Chedis are also men- 
tioned in the Rigveda. In the days of the Brahmanas 
the Kuru-Panchalas became famous. The Kanva 
family seems to be the family priests of the • lo®®'’ 
race, a connection mentioned even in the Mahabha- 
rata in the story of Dushyanta and Sakuntala. 

These are the few historical facts gleaned ho® 
a few stray statements in the Rigvedic hymns, chiefly 
religious as they are and sung in praise of Vedic 
gods. There is no reference to the Mahabharata fight 
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-in the l^gveda nor to Srikrishna naturally enough, 
as it was compiled in our view before both of them. 
There is, however, a h^^mn to rain in' X which is 
attributed to De\api said to be an .uncle of Bhishma, 
a-Mahabharata hero. There is also a reference to 


•Somaha, son of SahadSva, who is presumably the 
Panchala king ofthe Brahmanas. Finally, there is a 
reference in X (93, 14) to Rama who is, according to 
our view, the hero of the Ramayana though Macdonell 
thinks that the name is that of a Ilisli. But its being 
mentione<? along with the name of'.Vena makes it 
•certain that it is the name 'of a king. '^The Rigveda 
has, it seems to us, still ‘to be studied carefully for 
history. The significance of the Rishi and the thoughts 
he gives, expression to, the legends an^ kings he 
mentions, even the words he uses, have importance 
in this connection. The word Asura, for example, 
has two senses in the l^igveda and it would be interes- 
ting to note which Rishi uses it in its higher sense. 
The Danastutis have also- an importance of their own 
and the kings mentioned must be traced out in 
Puranic stories. It is, however, to be adojitted that 
not much is to be expected even from this study. 
Indeed the Aryasamajists hold that ?.igvedic hymns 
contain ho historical information, nay that they must 
•be interpreted on the basic idea that no historical 
-peftons are mentioned therein. Bharata, Sudasa, 
Divodasa and Pijavana, Purukutsa and Trasadasyu 
.are not names of historical persons but are words 
meaning Something else. This view, however, goes 
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too far and taking the natural view that even' the- 
Rishis could not help referring to historical facts 
and persons of their times, the histor}’’ of the Aryan 
advent into India as sketched -above is/ we think, 
'u plainly indicated in the Rigvedic hymns. 

Proceeding to sketch the social condition etc., 
of the Rigvedic Aryans, we may at once remark 
that they seein to have come into India with the 
incubus of caste upon them. Like the Vedas, how- 
eyer, the castes \Vere three only in the beginning, the 
fourth Sudra c^ste being added later in the Panjab 
itself, and before the close of the K.igvedic period 
( the four castes being distinctly mentiojaed in the 
Purusha-sukta). The three castes were, originally, 
-occupational as with the Iranians and were not 
air-tight compartments. There was no restriction on 
marriage, the progeny belonging to the caste of the 
father. The kings fought, the Brahmanas served at- 
sacrifices and the Vaisyas cultivated the land. The 
word Vis meant the dquatter or settler and he paid 
taxes to the king. The hymn to be recited at the 
coronation of kings (X 173,1 ) is interesting. The 
word for the nation was Rashtra and the nation 
elected its king who it is prayed " may never be 
displaced from the Rashtra, being liked b)^ the people • 
Of course the Aryan nations were many and small and 
often fought among themselves. The Aryan warriors 
fought from cars or Rathas like all ancient warlike 
people, Greeks and others. The Vedic Aryans seem t^ 
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oe well advance in arts. They could fashion Rathas 
•or cars which was an interesting process, carpenters 
ielling tre^s and fashioning cars out of their wood, a 
process affording a favourite simile even for the creation 
-of the world. One Rishi^esclaims ^'Where is the carpen- 
ter of this creation and what trees did he cut". The 
simile is often taken for the composing of hymns. There 
must have been iron tools for this* work, though 
jMacdonell thinks that bronze ones were used. Ayas 
is mentioned in the Rigveda and the Panjab contained 
and contains still iron mines. It is inesplic§.ble how 
. Macdonell remarks that "these two metals (silver 
and iron^ are not found in any quantity in the North- 
west of , India” (p. 151). Gold was of course well 
known, being found in plenty in the Indus and other 
rivers and on the surface of the Tibetan Himalayan 
slopes. Gold was used for ornaments as also as 
medium of exchange. Brahmins got gold and cows 
and sheep and slaves as Dakshina at sacrifices. There 
is -no mention of coin, however, and when a poet sings 
that he who gives "a thousand" as Dakshina goes 
tqf heaven, it is probably a thousand gold pieces of a 
fixed weight. 

The Indo-Aryans unquestionably knew the sea 
wiz., the Arabian sea and there are many .references 
to it, such as in X 123-8, 125-7, 142-8, though 
Macdonell thinks that they did not. Sindhu is, no 
doubt, a word both for the sea and a river. But 
Macdonell thinks that the broad Indus was like the 
:sea to the Indo-Aryana.. The argument urged for 
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supporting this vievr is the^ usual non-mention argu- 
ment ; No mention is made of the numerous moutbs 
of the Incus as also of fishing. The ^ord ^Vhich later 
is the regular name for sea, the Samudra (collection 
of vraters) seems to mean, therefore, the lo-^rer course 
of the Indus \rmch after receiving the vraters of tue 
Panjao is so vride that a boat in mid-stream is in- 
visTole from the bank” ( p, 143 ). But this vie'^ i= no^t 
supportable. In the vreii-knovTi Sik ( R. X 190, 1)=^ 

1 , Samudra vrith the addition c: 
Arnava must mean the ocean. Then again Bhujp 
vrhen rescued on the sea bv the Alvins vras for some 
days in the waters, hloreov'er, there se^-ms alreaov 
to be intercourse by sea between the Faniab auc 
hlesopotamia, as stated before, though -it sceros 


adventurers who went for trade with other countne* 


eastvirards and saw the eastern sea : as one 
distinctly speaks of the eastern and western sc^- 
(iSi. IwO* 0. 'i-t' 

That portion of the Indus which lies in tne 
Fanjab, viz. from its emergence from the Himaiava= 
to its entering mto Sind, passes through a very 
fertile conntry with very many userul products ano 
it has been highly praised, being the home oi 
Aryans. These things are noted in a happy isaim=^ 
in a verse of the hymn to the Indus (X. 7E-5.S)* t-- 
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si’.o;'.': y i Iti ll i ’:ncv.* '.Vvjol os»Jj*. Gloilic? of bark? 
cf trccf, l;kc c*oth,mu?l nlf o hiwc been known. 

Ti;-; huio-Arynn? ‘.verc a bit^hly civilised sociciv 
ever, iben; trinii 'and order beiiu; prij'.cd» adultery 
abkotred apd iticft and robbery looked upon as non- 
/vry.'.!i. Ut5i they were a conquerifii: people and seized 
the iandi and. c itllc of the non-Aryans aiu.1 even made 
them slave? like the Greeks or the Germans. Like the 
latter tltey were tend of dicci one hymn depicting the 
sad coud.iiion of the gambler ^Yho had lost nil. When 
Yiidhishthira in tiie Maluibhurnta is shown ns refusing 
to decline an invitation to a game at dice and staking 
himself, his brothers and his queen after having lost 
his kingdom ( it being considered dishonourable to 
retire wiicn liicre wau still somelbing to stake ), it is 
not an imaginary scene depicted by a poet, but a his- 
torical fact of the !l5ligvcclic times. • Parents and elder 
brothers had absolute powxrr of disposal oyer children 
aitd younger brothers and a wife was equally a chattel 
ns in the west. The story of Sunabsepa, a boy sold 
by his father for some cows to the son of Haris- 
chandra for the purpose of being sacrificed to '\’'aruna, 
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is supported by a B.igvedic hymn. 

The marriage customs of the Vedic' Aryans may 
he shortly described as follows. The father gave 
away the girl in marriagej as daughters ^fere, like 
his slaves, his propert 5 \ The}’’ were married when 
■fully grown up. It. was belibved that three gods 
Soma, Visvavasu Gandharva and Agni enjoyed the 
girl before her marriage with man. The marriage 
was performed’ in the presence of fire to which there 
was offered a marriage sacrifice and the married 
-couple walked seven paces round it. The bride was 
fit for consummation and the consummation took 

c 

place with a Vedic pra 5 ’er ( X,.184 ). Indeed it seems 
that sexual intercourse was a formal and religious act 
-and this pray.er was offered in order that proper pro- 
geny might be horn. The bride was sent to the 
bridegroom's house with many presents as dowry and 
in a great procession with music. All this is woven 
in the marri^e h 5 ’’mn which describes the heavenly 
marriage of Surya, sun's daughter with Soma, celebra- 
ted with heavenly music ( X 85 ). The Indo-Aryans 
were a fighting conquering people and their usual 
prayer to the gods was for valiant sons. They also 
prayed for cows, horses, plenty of corn and wealth. 

The wife was the mistress of the house, though 
she was her husband's chattel. She had a right to 
participate in the performance of all religious ceremo- 
nies with her husband and the Yajamana-Patni was as 
important as the Yajamana at the sacrifice. There 
were very often co-wives and one hymn t ^ ) 
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‘Contains a prayer, while using' a particular herb, for 
the discomfiture of co-wives and the securing of the 
husband’s love. The autlior of this hymn is said to 
be Sachi, Ihdra's wife which shows that the evil of co- 
wives, then as now, existed in the families of kings 
.and chieftains. The ‘custom of sati, in our view, 
existed in the days of ^igveda as one hymn, contains 
. a verse requesting the widow to get down from the 
•funeral pyre of her dead husband (X iS, 8). 

The Indo-Ar 3 'ans were not without superstition 
equally ■\^ith modern civilized men. They feared 
the Rakshasas, al*so called Yatudhanas ; and^ there are 
several himins for protecting sacrifice from them or 
•driving'them away ( e‘. g, X 87 and 162 etc. ). These 
were imaginary beings probably, thouglj it may be 
-•suggested that they were the worst of the non-Aryans 
who ate human flesh and were in 'fact cannibals. 
-RSvana their king is not mentioned in the ]^igveda. 
Again X. 165 is a prayer to ward off the evil 
effects of having killed a kapota (wild pigeon). It also 
mentions that the cry of an owl is ominous. 

The Indo-Aryans burnt their dead and there is a 
hymn to be recited at the burning (X 17 ). This 
. hj^mn also suggests that dead bodies, were buried 
sometimes. They worshipped the manes of the dead 
• ancestors and these ipanes included the most 
aribient forefathers even up to Vasishtha (X 15-8 ). 
The manes were divided into two classes Barhi- 
shadas and Agnishvattas. They were also invoked 
-as AgnWagdhas and Anagnidagdhas ( burnt and 
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not burnt i. e. probably buried ). The Sraddha was a 
peculiar rite of all the Aryans throughout the world- 
The sukta for -recitation at Sraddha (X 15) uses the- 
word svadha, svaha being used when sacrificing. 

The disease commonly feared by the Indo-Aryans* 
of the Rigvedic days appear^ to be consumption- 
There are two special hymns ( X 161 and 163 ) to- 
drive away this disease from the limbs one by one of 
the afflicted person ; and when the bride and the: 
^ bridegroom enter their house gods are praised to 
keep consumption away from them (X 85, SI ). 

Their religion chiefly consisted of sacrifice in fire 
with oblations of ghee ordinarily and occa^sionally of 
animal sacrifices. The various parts of^ sacrifice are- 
mentioned in a hymn to Yajna or sacrifice itself (X 
130) where are mentioned Ajya; Paridhi, Brahman 
and Pratima. Elsewhere we have 7 Paridhis and 27 
Samidhs (sticks) and Barhis. Whether there was idol 
worship then in vogue cannot be stated. But the 
Rigvedic Aryans had certain allegorical conceptions 
about the figures of their gods. Agni thus had two- 
heads with four horns, three feet and seven hands. 
But it seems probable that stone or wood images of 
such figures were not fashioned or worshipped along 
with sacrifice which, with the praise of the deities 
invoked, was their only religious worship. 



NOTE I— MARRIAGE HYMN OF THE 
IHGVEDA. 

Tho mnrriago Jjyran of the Bigvoda ( s 85 ) is ono of ■ 
tho most iiungiuntivo pootiis in tbo Rigvodic ' collection. It 
is n hyiuu for which no nujhor is assigned. It is put in tho 
tenth or last book and it sccins to bo a combination by tho 
compiler, of piks which wore usually recited at marriage. 
Its .luthor^is thus tho compiler himself, tho ’individual Eiks 
being of unnamed authors. It begins with tho allegory of 
tho JuaTriogc of Sarya, daughter of tho sun, with Soma^r 
moon ( to whom the lustre of the sun is transferred ). Tho 
twin gods Asvins ( who also seem to have depended on tho 
sun for lusli-c) were suitors along with tho Moon. ‘‘But 
the Sun gave Surya who desired a husband, to tho Moon. ” 
This establishes tho fact that Vedic Aryan girls were 
married when thoj* wore fit for coitsummation or, in jpigvedic 
words, “ desired to have a husband Suitors came to 
demand and tho father gave tho daughter to whom ho liked. 
Tho Vedic marriogo ceremony commenced with tho bride- 
groom's coming to tho bride's house and ended at his houso 
with talcing her hand in presence of Angi who gave blessings 
and children to the couple. The bride went to her husband’s- 
houso in a car dranm by bullocks with music, ‘taking with 
her the dowry consisting of bullocks, horses, etc., given by 
tho father. Tho whole sconq is made the basis of a metaphoric 
description in w'hich tho heavens take . part. Tho bride 
went into a joint family where she becomeg the Samrajni 
( queen ) of tho dreaded mother-in-law and of sisters and 
brothers in law. Tho eonsummation of marriage then took 
place and tho act was considered to bo a religious act with 
certain i^iks to be recited at tho time. Valiant sons, were 
prayed for and Agni was supplicated for giving, teji sons to- 
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■ the couple. We tlius see that the Hindu maViiage customs of 
to-day are almost the same as they were five thousands years 
ago; with this difference viz., that the tajj^g of the 
bride’s hand is not done at the bridegroom’s house after the 

; bride is taken there. The Saptapadi which is the most 
- essential ceremony in Hindu maiyiage to-day and gives it 
finality must have taken place also as part of the hand- 
•takingj though not specially mentioned in this'hymn. 

We give below Grifldth’s translation of the last portion 
of this highly poetical hymn for the curious reader. 

■ 42t Be ye not parted, dwell ye here; o 

Roach the full time of human life; 

With sons and grandsons sport and play 
Rejoicing in your new abode. * 

43-44. !Not evil -eyed, no slayer of the husband, 

BriiJg weal to cattle, gentle-hearted, * 

Loving the gods, delightful, bearing heroes 
Bring blessing to our quadrupeds and bipeds. 

• 45, Oh bounteous Indra, make this bride 
Blest in her sons and fortunate. 

Vouchsafe to her ten sons and make 
Her husband the eleventh man, 

46, Over thy husband’s father and thy husband’s 

UTother, bear full sway. 

Over the sisters of thy lord and his 
Brothers, rule supreme. 

So may the universal gods, so may 
The, waters join our hearts, 

Slay Slatarisvan, Dhata and Tvashtri 
Bind us close together. 

NOTE II— THE DASARAJNA FIGHT. 

The ‘ Dasarajna ’ fight or fight with ten ivifigs, a= it is 
called in the Rigyeda itself / ib described in the "^a-i-htha 
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Mnndala in three suktas viz., VII 18„ VII 19 and VII 38. 
It Tvould be inler*03ting to givo in detail what these hymns, 
say. VII 18 is in praise of’indra and states how Indra 
enabled king »Sudasa Paijavana, to overcome his enemies in 
this fight thongh hard pressed by them. It is highly poetical 
but rather difficult to understand even with the help of 
Sayana's commentary. There are certain details, however, 
which indubitably appear and we givo them from each verse 
understandable. “ For Sudasa, Indra made, the difficult 
waters ( of* Parushni ) shallow and easily passable ” ( v. 5 
first half ). ‘‘ Turvasa desired to sacrifice and give wealth. ' 
in alms *, he®as also the strong Matsyas. The Bhrigus and 
Druhyus helped them.* But Indra between them saved his 
friend ( Sudasa )” ( v. 6 ). ‘‘The Pakhtas, the Bhafenas. the 
Alinas, the VisaQjins and wvas*^ made noise but he ( Indra) 
exhilarated (with Soma offered) brought back the cows of 
the Arya (Sudasa) to the Tritsus and fought with (or killed in 
fight ) their men ” ( v. 7 ). “The evil-infentioned senseless 
( enemy ) trying to divert the strong Parushni river, dug 
her bank 5 but Kavi son of Ohayamana felled down by the 
greatness ( of Sudasa) lay like the sacrificed animal” ( v. 8 ). 
Indra made up the breach and Parushni flowed as before and 

* The first half of this verse was difficult for Sayana to crack 
with its five words Fakbtas, BhalSnas, Alinas, YishSnins and 
Sivas and he rendered thetn>a3 cooks ( in sacrifice ), rhe speakers 
of Bhala { well ), the men not grown in Tapes, men with horns to 
soraoh their skin, and the benefactors ( by sacrifice ) cried loudly 
( praised Indra), But this is clearly untenable. Pakhta is a word, 
as pointed out by Sir B. Grierson, still surviving ip Pakhtu, a 
frontier dialect, VishSnins appear to be another non* Aryan 
tribe like some Bod Indian tribes who tied horns to their heads. 

In our view, this half verse contains the names of the non-Aryan 
five tribes ( like the five nations of America ) who assisted the 
Druhyus anif other Aryan kings. 
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the horse ( of Sudasa ) went to the desired place. Jndra for 
•Sudasa killed ( suhdaed — Sayana ) the bragging enemies 
■( V, 9. ) “King Sudasa, in his “desire for fame, killed twenty- 
one men of the two Vikarnas ( first half of v. li ), while 
Indra drowned old Sruta Kavasha after Druhyu ”, 

Those who praised him got friendship ” ( v. 12 ). Indra 
at once broke all their strong places and seven towns. He 
divided the wealth of the son of Ann among the Tritsus. We 
-shall conquer ^ the bragging Puru in battle, (v. 13). 
Sixty-sis thousand and sixty-six Anus and Dcuhyus de- 
sirous of cows slept ( on the battle-field ) ; all these are 
Indra’s valourous deeds ( v. 14). Indra gave oouch wealth 
lo Sudasa ( v. 15, 17 ). Oh Indra ! HU Bheda ( enemy of 
•Sudasa ) with thy vajra ( v. 18 ), Indra who HUed Bheda in 
that fight was propitiated by the Yamuna and the Tritsus 
and the peoples, Ajas, Sigrus and Yaksus, made him presents 
•of horses^ hes&s ( v. 19 ). Parasara, ^atayatu and Va^ishtha 

• do not forget to “praise thee and thus enjoy good days. 

V. 21 ). Sudasa son of Pijavana and grandson of Devavata® 
gave two hundred cows and two cars with wives to me who 
will go to the sacrificial fire ( v. 22 ). Four horses giv^ 
by Paijavana with gold ( trappings ) draw me ( in a car ). 
Sudasa whose fame fiUs the two worlds as giver of wealth has 

• distributed^ wealth among the leading people. Oh men, 
please and follow king Sudasa like_^his father Divodasa and 
may the power of the Paijavana be indestructible and un- 
impaired ( V. 25 ) 

The above hymn shows how Sudasa, son of Pijavana 
also called Divodasa, fought* on the Parushni against five 
aboriginal peoples and Ann, Druhyu, Puru, Matsya and 
Turvasa and by the aid of Indra praised by Vasishtha 

• This shows that the Hindu practice of mentionijig the father 
.and grandfather to particularise a man is as old as the Rigveda. 
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•gamed the battle. He conquered as far as the Yamuna, the 
people on whose bank submitted to him. 

E. VII 19 is another important hymn. Though it does 
■nob directly lacntion the famous fight, it mentions Sudasa 
•and other kings with their fights with Vritras. It is 
addressed to Indra by Vasishtha or his descendants. ** Oh 
Indra! you protected Kutsffi' and for this son of Arjuna you 
killed the Dasa Sushna and Knyava (r, 2) You protected 
Sudasa who had sacrificed to you, with all your powers of 
protection; •you also protected Trasadasyu, son of Furnkutsa 
and Furu in his Vritrahatyas or fights with the aborigines 
( V. 3 ). Oh"’Indra of green horses I yon killed many Vyitras 
for god’s sacrifice. You with your good weapon laid low; for 
Dabhita, the Dasyua Ohumuri and Dhuni (v. '4); You 
destroyed, 99 towns and killed Namuchi ( v. 6 )’. You gave 
abounding wealth to do a praiseworthy thing for Atithigva 
( Sudasa or his father DivodSsa-Sayana ), killed Yadva and 
Turvasa (v. 8). Oh Indra I by this praise be propitious to men 
in their fight with Vritras ( Dasas ) and protect them (v. 10). 

B.VII S3 is the nest important hymn as it mentions the 
Eaiatajna fight by that name. It is addressed to the 
Vasishthas generally, by some of thedr descendants. It 
opens with " 0 Vasishthas of white completion and 
with tufts of hair kept on the right side of the head &c. 
^ V. 1 ) This shows that the Vasishthas were, like the 
modern T^' naTiTniriang , of white completion and had a peculiar 
way of keeping the hair on- the head. “With these Vasi- 
shthas, he ( Fasadyumna ) crossed the ladus with ease and 
with them he killed Bheda easily. ” ( This probably shows 
•that "with these Vasishthas, the Aryans came from beyond 
the Indus. The four priestly families which first came thus 
were, as stated in the Hahabharata verse quoted before, 
Bhrigus, Angirasas, Kasyapas and Vasisthas). “And 
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Oh, Vasishthas ! by your hymn (prayer) Indra verily pro- 
tected Sudasa in the DaSarajna fight with ease ” ( v. 3 )'. 

In the Dasarajna fight they ( Tristus ) were . surrounded 
and being thirsty prayed for water; and Indfa heard the 
prayer of Vasishtha and made the world broad for the 
Tritsus ( V. 5 ). The Bharatas'** driving their cows were 
shorn like sticks and were few. *■ But Vasishtha was their 
purohita ( Tritsus is another uame for Bharatas ) and the 
people of the Tyitsus prospered ( v. 6 ). Sayana seems to be 
wrong i n interpreting Pura &o., as Purohita. We take it to- 
mean, V asishtha went in front or took the lead and hence in 
the fight the people of the Tritsus became victorious. Here- 
after the hymn relates the birth of Vasishtha from Hitra and 
Varuna who, while sacrificing,, on seeing Uryasi, emitted 
semen which was kept in a jar from which came out Agastya 
and subsequently Vasishtha. It is strange to find^ that this 
absurd story of the birth of Vasishtha ( related in thePura- 
nas also ) is as old as this Higvedic hymn. 

A fourth hymn of Vasishthas gives the clearest proof of 
this fight. E VII 83 states “ Ten leagued together kings not. 
sacrificing'^ could not fight with Sudasa, Oh Xndra and 
Varuna i His sacridces pleased the gods with oblations " 

( V. 7 ). Oh Indra and Varuna ! you gave strength to Sudasa 
when he was surrounded in the Dasarajna (fight) where 
the white-complemoned and hair-tnited Tritsus ( Vasishtha's 
pupils - Sayana ) propitiated you with their prayers and 
oblations’^ ( V. 8 ), VII 63 contains a stray reference to 

- * This might suggest that the ten kings were non- Aryans. 
But as VII 18 distinctly.mentions Anus and Druhyus as slain ‘and 
Matsyas and others, we have to admit that some of the ten 
kings were Aryans. Probably these did not sacrifice at the 
time of the fight, while Vasishtha sacrificed to Jndra when 
Sudasa was fighting. 
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Sadasain vorae 8. Theso hymns from the Vasishtha 
show that the Vasishthas are full of the memory of 
battle wherein the Bharatas A Trit?us, Vasi^tha's clau-men, 
with their king Sudasa obtained a decisive victory on the Para- 
shDi(Bavi) by the help of the prayers of Vasishthas ( the 
priests of Bharatas ). Sudosa and Pijavana or Divodasa are 
solar race kings even in the Puranic genealogies, while their 
opponents Anu, Drnhyu, Pura, Matsya and TnrvaSa are 
lunar race people. Yadus andTurvasas had^ attacked Divo- 
dSsa himseif'but they were killed by Indra.’ 

’ Several attempts have been made to dx the approximate 
date of thisPanipat of Vedic times. A researcher of Pocma 
thinks that the fight {ook place in the sixth millenium B. 0., 
as it may be believed that ISIonn was saved from tlie Deluge, 
an event^f aliou^ 7009 B. 0. and that Sudasa was a contem- 
porary of Ohitraratha, Mann’s descendant in the 19th genera- 
tion. He also thinks that the Vedic Sudasa and his father 
Divodasa were foreigners, not being meiftioned in PurSnic 
genealogies. These views are, we think, not correct. Parana 
genealogies, especially in their earlier portions, are unrelia- 
ble, as will be shown when we come to the Pur anas. A 
Sudasa appears in the Parana genealogies in the solar line j 
but he is not the ^.igvedic king as he is not a son of Divodasa. 
He is most probably one of his ancestors, how far removed 
can not now bo stated. He is, however, not a foreigner, but 
an Indo-Aryan king, as Vasishtha is his purohita ; and his 
date may be taken to be abont 6000 B. 0, as he is referred to 
in some of the oldest hymns of the Rigveda. 
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The second Veda Tiz., the Samaveda, is a natural 
outcome or accompaniment of the Eigveda. Singing 
is natural to man ^hen praying and some of the Sig- 
vedic verses must have been set to singing, even be- 
fore the Rigreda was compiled. Then again, the 
Soma juice was'an exhilarating drink and when it was 
offered to the Vedic gods, .especially to Indra, the god 
of war, the Vedic Aryans would naturally fall to sing- 
ing the praises of Soma and Indra. The Samaveda, 
therefore, was a natural and even a necessary accom- 
paniment of the Rigveda, as the book of Psallns is of 
the Bible. At the Vedic sacrifices there was a special 
singing priest called Udgatri ; for every priest could 
not be a singer, singing requiring god-gifted voice 
and man-attained excellence. The Hotri priest re- 
cited the Eigvedic verses, the Udgatri sang the Psalms 
and the Adhvaryu uttered the sacrificial formulas and 
threw the oblations into the fire. The singer priests, 
therefore, must have already put together the Saman 
verses they had to sing and settled the method of 
singing them also. Thus must have arisen the Daia- 
tis of the Samaveda like the family books of the Sif* 
veda, beforathe Samaveda, along with the Eigveda and ' 
the Yajurveda, was finally put together by Veda- 
Vyasa alia s Krishna Dvaipayana. 

The Indo-Aryans were, during the Eigvedic 
period, as we have seen already, well advanced in 
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^civilization. They had probably, though not certainly, 
•found out tbe seven musical notes and also the dif- 
ferent arranjgements of these which could be made in 
singing. “Several references in the Rigveda show 
that even in that early agp, the Indians were acquaint- 
ed with different kinds of music. There were three 
main types of percussion, wind and stringed instru- 
ments viz. Dundubhi, Venu and Vinp. A Rishi 
states that the sound of the flute is ‘heard in the 
abode of Yama where the blessed dwell” ( Macd. jj. 
169 ). "That vocal niusic had already gone beyond 
the primitive stage may be concluded from the-method 
of chanting the Samaveda, which was probably very 
ancient, 'as the" Soma ritual goes back to the Indo- 
Iranian 'age " “ Singing is often mentfbned in the 
Rigveda”. ( Ditto p. 170) We may add that the 
Saman verses are more than once mentioned in the 
Rigvedic hymns themselves, as distinguished from 
Riks and the skill of Vasishthas in singing loudly the 
Sakvari-metred samans is 'also noted-in the Vasishtha ‘ 
Mandala (VII 33, 4 quoted already ). In the marriage 
hymn (R.X 85) it is stated that the two bullocks of the 
bridal car of Surya v^ere prompted by Riks and 
Samans. It cannot, therefpre, be doubted that Samans 
or good verses were differentiated even in the early 
part of the Rigvedic period. ‘The chants of the 
Samavedin,’ Burnell holds, ‘may go back as far as the 
hymns of the Rigveda ; songs are everywhere among 
the earliest literary productions and Samans are in 
fact mentioned in the iligveda.’ 
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The Charahavyuha says that the Samaveda had. 
1,000 branches or Vakhas. ^ The word ^one thousand', 
here used, may be taken to mean many or in- 
numerable. Indeed we can conceive that the Saman 
verses were really sung in innumerable ways. But. 
only seven Sakhas are named^ by the Charanavyuha 
and two of them alone viz. the Ranayanlya and the-. , 
Kauthuraa survive. A real singer of the Samaveda 
is now not available and we cannot tell how the 
Vedic Aryans sang the Saman verses. In the printed, 
books the seven notes, Shadja and others, are 
mentioned ; but one of these is taken as the note of 
' singing the whole sukta. The Uttararchika suktas- 
give different notes for singing different triads. It is 
impossible h.o say how the Vedic Aryans originally 
sang the Samans j indeed whether they knew all the 
seven notes,* as Sama-singing has changed from- 
time to time. A noted Brahmin singer of Gwalior 
used to sing Saman verses in all the seven notes 
and in different arrangements of them called Ragas ; 
but this can never be conceived as the original 
method of the Vedic Aryans of chanting -the Saman 
verses. The word ‘ Om ’ is the peculiar property of 
the Samaveda, as the humming of this word must have- 
assisted the singer in steadying his voice as he begaa . 
singing a Saman. The word ‘Om’ eventually became 
denotative of the Highest Deity and its importance is 
detailed in the well-known Chhandogya Upanishad of 

*We have not yet come across the names of notes in the- 
< SanhitSs, whether Krushta, Prathama &o. or Shadja, Rishahha Sro. 
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the Samaveda. That word, with Harih added before it, 
has now been fixed upon the word which ought to 

be pronounced when beginning any Vedic recitation. 

• 

In the I3haga\’ndgit5, Srikrlshna identifies him- 
self with. Samaveda from among the Vedas. This may 
be explained in three wUys. Singing prayers leads to 
the highest mental elevation. Then again, Srikrishnn 
was very probably a follower of the Samaveda as in 
the Chhandogya Upanishad it is said that Ghora 
Angirasa taught a particular Vedanta doctrine to 
Krishna, son of •Devalti. Thirdly, Srikrishna him- 
self was a great singer ns the Hnrivansa relates that he 
invented th*c Chh31ik5'a g^ana or singing in concert 
and the Yadnvas sang it. In the Brahmanas them- 
selves, this highest place of the Samaveda is already 
attained, as will be seen later on.. The Samaveda has, 
therefore, an importance of its owni but to the Vedic 
student it has not much importance as most of its 
verses are taken from the ?.igvcda. 

The two Sskhas extant of the Samaveda are the 
Ranayanlya and the Kauthuraa. The adherents of 
the Ranayanlya sect are chielly found in Maharashtra 
and those of Kauthuma are found in Gujarat. The 
recensions of the two,* it is surmised, differ but 
, little. We have before us the RanSyanlya text and 
noj:' the Kauthuma one.* This text contains ,1549 
verses. It is divided into two books. The first 
' book called the Purvarchika (the earlier collection 
of l^iks pr verses) consists of 6 prapathakas or 
Ickssons, each prapathaka having ten Dasatis or decades, 
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each of ten' verses. The last prap§,thaka contains,, 
however, 14 decades and these are not exactly 
decades, as they contain sometimes less, and some- 
times more than ten verses. The sixth prapathaka- 
really contains 154 verses and. the preceding five 500,. 
making the total of the first book thus 654. The 
second book called the Uttararchika (later collection* 
ofRiks or verses) has a different arrangement. There 
are no decades in the nine prapathakas contained 
therein and the prapathakas are divide^, the first, 
five into two halves and the last four into three 
halves. ^Each half lesson contains up to 23 stanzas.- 
But' these stanzas usually contain more than two- 
ordinary verses of the same metre. 

The Dasatis ( decades ) of the first book or the- 
prapathakardhas ' ( half lessons) of the second book 
cannot strictly be called suktas or hymns, as they are 
not the compositions of one Rishi. The Rishis of their 
verses are many. They are of course mostly identical 
with the Rishis of the Rigveda as the Riks or verses in 
the Samaveda are all . taken from the R.igyeda with 
the exception of seventy-five. There is an Anukra- 
manl of the Rishis and DevatSs of the Kauthuma 
text, composed by the Naigeya School. We have 
prepared a list of Rishis and Devatas as printed in , 
the Ranayaniya text and we find a few Rishis oqly 
who are not included in the Rigveda Rishi list. As 
the Dasatis or prapathakSrdhas contain verses com- 

• Caland believes the UttarSrohika to be really- the earliec 
one (Datta). So does Burnell. 

Lf 
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posed b)* dificrent Rishis, the question arises on 
wluit principle these Riks*of different Rishis are put 
together. , It is a question difficult to answer. One 
thing is apparent viz. that the verses in each decade 
refer to the same Vcdic deity. These deities in the 
first book arc chiefly* Agnh Indra and Pavamana 
Soma. Thus the first Prapathaka contains Dasatis 
the verses of which arc mostly addressed to Agni. It is 
only rare!}* that other deities come in, as will appear 
from the list of deities and verses appended hereto. 
This observation does not apply to the second book. 

The first book with its present division fs referred 
to in the Satapatha (2nd Brahmana) as pointed out by 
Dr. Ma^onell. We are, therefore, justjfied in con- 
cluding that this book was compiled by Veda Vyasa 
os the tradition is, Satapatha being posterior to VySsa. 
The second book too may be taken to have been 
also compiled bj' him. The Dasatis of the first book, 
like the family books of the Rigveda, were probably 
older even than Vyasa and he had merely to collect 
them together. The prapatlmkardhas of the second 
book may be said to have been put together later 
than .Vyasa, as it is distinctly called Uttararchika or 
later collection. But even this might have been put 
. together by Vyasa himself from the sacrificial practice 
of his time, giving selections of Riks madS for Udgatris 
for singing at different stages of the sacrifice and in 
praise of different deities, since these ardhas (halves) 
are usually in praise of more than one deity. There 
is thus no obvious, objection to accept the tradition. 
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of tbs j^Iahabharata that ¥eda-Vyasa compiled all the 
three Vedas; and acceptiifg this traditioa the date 
TThich Vie can assign to the compilation of .the Sama- 
veda is the same as that of the compilation of the 
1^'gveda riz., about 3100 B*.- C. The compilation 

r 

of the Samaveda certainly jfireceded the Satapatha 
■^hich in one place states that there is no sacrifice 
^thout Saman. ( ^ ). and no Sama-sin^ng 

•^rithout Hinhara ( tiR S I Sj 1 ). 

» There is a Padapatha for this Veda, eboth Pur- 
varchika and Uttararchika. This test is, Burnell 
states, attributed to a Gargva ( Introd. to Aisheya 
Bra. p. S. The authority given in a footnote Js one 
Durga on Nirukta 4 ). 

9 . 4 

A few remarks of Burnell in his introduction to 
Arsheya Brahamna on Sima-singing may be given 
here. ^The Sama chants resemble in some respects the 
Gregorian or Plain Chant. The Saman, however, being 
the older and less cultivated, one occasionally meets 
with passages which are forbidden by the rules of 
the Plain Chant. The principle of the modem 
notation of samans in the south is more simple than 
the earlier one of putting in hundreds of letters. The 
seven notes, are marked by the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 

6, and the last ( almost never used ) by 7 or Of < 
these the. first is equal to F and the rest to E, B, 

A, G.’ (p. SI.). 



Note I-SAMA-SINGING. 

« 

At the present day, very few Vaidika Sujna-singers are 
found. One does come across, now and then, a 3aman reciter, 
belonging to the Baniyaniya school, but -one is not satisfied 
on hearing him, that hb' singing is really the old Saman 
chanting of the Vedic Bishis. 3ilr. N. K. JPatwardhan, a 
pleader of Poona has studied Sama-singing from the Sutias 
on Samagana and is trying to settle thQ ancient mode of 
•Sama-chantlng. A few of the points which he has settled 
may be noted here for the information of the curious reader. 

From the Chhwdogya UpanTshad, we learn that Sama- 
■einging consists of five parts viz., 1. Hiilkara, 2. Frastava, 
■3. Udgltha, 4. Pratihara and 5. Hidhona. These, at least 
three of them, remind us of the Astai, AntarS and Abhoga 
of modom Indian singing. The ending Njdh,ana (coda of 
BfUTOpean xonsic) nsuaily consiste oi onevoca^ stmnd. leng- 
thened through three or four notes and may be compared 
to the ending supplementary Tana of Indian modern singing. 
The modern Eagas or arrangements of different notes may 
be equated to the different SSmans named after a typical song 
( chola of Indian music ) f these names are iimumerable such 
•as Varuna, Saubhara, Brahma, ( we find Brahma Achhavaka^ 
mentioned in Black Tajurveda Sanhita ) and Bathantara, 
Vinardi, YojnSyajniya. Yodhajaya and so on. 

The numbers 1, 2, 3 given above letters in most printed 
hooks of Samayeda are ‘indicative of Udatta, Svarita and 
Anudatta; but the numbers given in Sama-Gana books indicate 
2 <otes. These notes are usually 1, 2, 3 arid 4 and we even 
have 5, 6 and 7 and they indicate according to Naradiya 
likshfi, Madhyama 1, Gandhara 2 and so on in the descend- 
^ng orde); . Then again the vowels in the original accord- 
ing to the Pnshpasutra have, in sin^ng, to be elongated or 
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shortened or changed ( e. g. e into ai ). ^his is -n-hat is. 
seen in singing in every language. To an Indian, even. 
knoTving English, a verse sung in English become almozt- 
nnintelligible by the various changes in pronunciation. Lastly, 
some unmeaning sounds or words have to be inserted here and 
there such as. ^^Au, hau, va no, shom’* ( called stobhas ) to be 
sung in more than one note like modem Tana : and some 
parts of the verse or even of words have to be repeated, 
apparently u:;neeKsarily. 

The TJttararchika ban stanzas usually consisting of three 
or more Biks. the first of which is alwavs taken from the- 

_ e. '. ■ i. 

Purvarchika. The two or more following ^ks are not 
tacked on to it so much for continnity of meaning as for 
sameness of mode of singing. The first verse 
effect, the sample mode, they being also of the^same mfetre. 
The supplementary Sfahanamnl Archika (i^ 

&e. ) given in the middle of the Sama-Sanhita is called 
Aindra-puchchha or the tail of the Saman of indra. It is 
chiefly in Sakvari metre, some portions being added as Lpa- 
sarga (see the foot-notes in printed tests ). There are thus 
three Sakvari stanzas and these are to be suna in a loud voice- 

^NOTE 2-STRANGWAY’S ^MUSIC OF HINDUSTAN’ 
ON THE MODE OF RECITING THE VEDAS. 

Mr. Strangway says (p. 246) that the Rigveda was re- 
cited originally in three musical .notes which have become 
str^s notes, since the be^nning of our era, viz. TJdatta. 
(raised), Anudatta (not raised) and Svarlta (falling accent^. 
No authority is quoted for this statement ; so far as we 
have enquired, Bigveda is never sung in different notes, 
though printed editions give different notes Bishabha, Gan— 
dhara &e. for different verses in the suktas. 

He tbi-nVa that the Tajurveda is redted on the notes B 
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E and F i. e. Rishabha, Gandbara and Madhyamfi. There 
are different notes assigned for different verses in the White 
Yajurveda also. As actnally recited at present, Tajnrveda, 
Black or White, is-recitedin one note, thongh the pitch may 
be sometimes Tara. 

Mr. Strangvray giveS valnablo information about the* 
Samavcda. ‘‘There are n6 melodic hgnres (modern Bagas) in 
Sama-chanting. Sama is chanted at the pressing of Soma of 
the moon-plant and at the worship of ancestprs who reside in 
the moon!” This connection of Sama-chahting with funeral 
rites is mentioned even in the Mahabharata where the bum- ^ 
ing of Bhishma's dead body is described (Santip. XVI). "Soma 
sacrifice involved months in preparation and days in per- 
formance.” , ‘‘Other creeds have swept over India and buried 
the Ycfiic creed, except in the south where even,trneSama- 
singers are few and impostors many. ^ 

‘The Stobhas are Jubilations and are borrowed from the 
Rigveda and the places wherefrom the quotations are taken 
are called yoius. The ganas give directions for singing. The . 
scale of Naradtya-Siksha in modern notation is F. G. and not 
G. A. Sama-singing circles round one note F or E. 

The Sama-song is divided into five parts as follows ; . 
(1) Prastava or introductory ascription of praise preceded by ^ 
the syllable Hum (pQ sung by Prastotri; (2) Hdgitha sung 
by ITdgatri, chief Sama-priest, preceded by the sound Om 
(3^) ; and (3) Ptatihara or joining in, preceded by hum* 
sung by Pratihartri who jdins in the last syllable, -sometimes 
divided into two parts viz ; (4) Upadrava or recession 
consisting of the last two syllables of the Pratihara, sung ■ 
by Udgatri and (5) Nidhana or Coda, consisting of two 
syllables or Om (sSlg) sung by all the three priests. 
For example the first verse of the Samaveda taken 
from B. VI, 16, 10 is divided as follow3:-f % (rtvTRf); 
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"srrqiTf fsiTfnr^ (srCPi)? r% ft^rr ^ (JTr%i) 

-to be divided into Hflrrr ^(r?r^-(3q^) ffl? (RraFf). 

This is sung three times over to form a stoma (group). 

■ The next eight verses of Samaveda are also frohi the Rig- 
veda. The last belongs, however, to Samaveda exclusively 

'^and forms the Doxology. The first, the fourth and the ^th 
are stomas 5 6, 7, 8 sung thrice and T}he other four only once, 
form in all 19 and are called Bhaktis which are usually 15. 

The G-anas give directions for prolongations and modi- 
-fications of vowels as also for the insertion of vowel syl^^^l®®* 

. These insertions or stobhas are the exact counterparts of 
-sybilex. The rythm of the chant ignores the poetical 
metre. The names of Sama-notes are Krushta, Prathama, 
Dvitiya, Tritiya Chaturtha, Mandra and Atisvarya. The 
authorities on the subject are 1. Rik Pratisakhya, 2.“Brihad 

■ -devata, 3 Taittiriya Brahmana, 4. Sama-Vidhana Br^hmana, 
5. Pushpasiitra, 6. Samatantra and 7, Naradasiksha which 
is quite modern. Tie Pushpasutra says that the Kauthum'as 
-sing in five notes, some in six and fewer still in seven. 

The name Gandhara is taken from the country, but Ei- 
shabha, Dhaivata and Nishada are inexplicable. Shadja is born 
■of six or father of six. Numerals are placed above tbs 
,.syEables of the texts to indicate substantive notes 
Between them_ are grace-notes The melodic figures 

.•are to be sung after patterns handed down from month to 
unouth and their names are many. 



S BLACK YAJURVEDA. 

€* 

The nest Veda is the Yajurveda of which there, 
are two forms, the Krishna or Black and the ^ukla 
or White. The terms, black and white do not, in.- 
our view, involve any disparagement of the former,, 
though this is sometimes urged. They merely mean, 
we think, the old and the new, a new party among 
IBndus being usuaUy term Sukla even now. ^ukla 
may also perhaps mean reformed. That the blgck. 
Yajurveda is the .older form is admitted in the very 
legend which esplains how the White form arose,., 
a legend which we will detail presently. Yajur- 
veda relates principally to sacrifices and gives the 
various* mantras used in them as al^o prose for- 
mulae relating to the method of their performance. 
The word Yajuh occurring in the Purusha-sukta 
probably means, as stated already, the sacrificial 
prose formula. These formul® must have been 
settled in old times though they may have gradually 
changed according to the change in language as also- 
in ritual. These formulm, as preserved in the Black 
Yajurveda finally compiled by Vyasa, have accents 
and hence they unquestionably belong to the Mantra 
period. The rules of accentuation for the two Vedas, 
are nearly the same, as they are chiefly given by 
Panini and the Pratisakhyas. The method of pro- 
nouncing the accents in this Veda differs, however,, 
from the older method of the ^gveda, being more 
musical and less rough. Hence the recitation of the 
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Black Yajurreda is more pissing than that of the 
Bigveda. Even this accentuation disappeared, as '^e 
have seen, in the davs of the Brahmanas. 

The Black Yajurveda thus consists of accentoated 
•.prose interpersed vrith mantras in verse here and 
there vrhich are directed to the^ praise of sacrlSce, to 
the manner of its performance and often to the glo- 
rification of the gods to whom the sacrifice is onered. 
The test of the Black Yajurveda may be taken to 
- have been settled bv Veda-Vvasa at the same time 
that he settled the 'test of the l]^gveda and the 
Saamveda. This text has been preserved to ns in 
more than one recension, the Katha, the KSpishthala, 
the Kalapa or 3ilaitr2yanlva, the Taittiriya and 
■ others. But like the Sakala '^-akha of the ^gve'da, the 
Taittiriya recension is the most vridelv known at 


present. The Maitrayaciya test vrhich has been 
published by Schroeder, consists of four books 
(Kanfes) and fifty-four lessons or Prapa-thakas, 
and diners to a consicerabie extent ftom. the Ssthaka 
c test vrhich has also been pnblished by tus 
- same scholar. The Taitdrlya test has been 
published in many places and at several timss. 
From the copy before us, we find that it consists of 
seven books and forty-four lessons, each lesson be- 
ing farther subdivided into Anuvakas. This recen- 
sion might be later than the Ivlaitrayaniya one 
the number of Kap^s is greater though that of the 
Prapaihakas is less. The real dinerence in estsnt 
between the IMaitrayaniya and the Taittinya tests 
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'Cannot be estimated; especially because there is no 
index book for this Veda like the Sarvanukramani of 
Kat 5 'ayana for the IRigveda which gives its contents 
in detail. *Such Anukramanis were probably not 
composed for the Black Yajurveda Sanhita, because 
it consists of prose gatl^ps principally, which cannot 
be counted and for which no ?.ishi or Devata can be 
assigned. Even now the Black Yajurveda followers 
4o not give the ?.ishi or Devata of any mantra they 
recite, as the followers of the l^igveda do. The 
■Taittiri 5 ^a Sanhita ipantras need not, therefore, have 
•any Anukramanis. The several Anuvakas, Ijowever, 
always end with a mention of the number of padas or 
words in the Anuvakas. This is peculiar to this Veda 
alone. For example, it is mentioned (ft the end oi 
AnuvakalPrapSthakalKandalthatthe words begin- 
ning with Isha are forty-three If these 

be added for the whole Sanhita, the number of Padas 
■or words comes to precisely 110,296. The mantras 
or sentences are not numbered one, two and ^ so on, 
and have not been counted, though the number of 
Anuvakas has been and comes up to 651 (see note ). 

Dr. Macdonell observes that the Yajurveda intro- 
duces us not only to a geographical area different 
from that of the Iligveda, but also to a new epoch of 
’ religious and social life in India (p. 174), This is 
' true to some extent only; for we must remember that, 
even in the l^gvedic age, the Indo-Aryans had 
advanced in the settlement of the country as far as the 
^ayu in budh.and the lower valley of the Jumna. 
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The Matsyas and the Chedis are clearly mentioned in 
the .Kgveda. The Rigv^da, however, covers the 
whole period from the entry of the Indo-Aryans into 
the Indus valley down to their settlement in the low- 
er portion of the valley of the Jumna. Then again, 
the Chandravansi Aryans had settled even in the days 
of the B-igvedic hymns in the region of the Sarasvatl 

under Puru and had advanced south-eastward into the 

« 

Chedi and Matsya countries. The centre of the Aryan 
cirilization towards" the latter part of the Rigvedic 
period was already in this SarasvatJ region or Kuru- 
kshetra and Sarasvati is already a sacred river in the 
Rigveda, several hymns in pihise being addressed to 
her. It may safely be held, therefore, that the compila- 
tion of all ‘the three Vedas, viz. the Rigvfeda, the 
Samaveda and the Black Yajurveda took place in this 
region under Vyasa about 3100 B. C. a little before 
the great fight between the Kurus and the Panchalas. 

It may here be objected that the language of the 
Ya,jurveda strikes us as somewhat modern. But that 
there is not much difference between the language of 
the later ‘^portions of the ?.igveda and that of the 
Yajurveda is admitted by all. Secondly, the language 
of poetry is always more ajchaic than the language 
of prose and the Bigveda- consists entirely of poems. ^ 
Moreover the prose in the Yajurveda is simple 
and must have constantly changed and adapted 
itself to the changing language and hence there are 
not many archaic forms or archaic words in the Black 
Yajurveda. Lastly, even as it is, this language is not 
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that of modern Sanskrit and is distinctly old, as old as 
the language cf the Purusha-sukta and other later 
hymns of the ^igveda ^and has still accents ns 
already stated. 

With regard to the nature of the civilization and 
social condition of the Indo-Ar5’ans as reflected in the 
Black Yajurveda, it may be stated that it docs not 
much differ from that disclosed in the Rigveda. Caste 
had already developed upto the four chief castes in 
Rigvcdic tilncs. The Vedic gods appear to be nearly 
the same, though Ushas, the old Arctic home deity, is 
nearly obsolete, while Rudra has advanced in public 
favour. There is a special Rudradhyaya in the Black 
Yajurveda which is essentially pantheistic in view. 
Sacrifice, of course, is the clucf object of the Yajur- 
veda and therefore still supreme. The various forms 
of daily, monthly and ycarlj’ sacrifices are detailed in 
tliis Veda naturally enough. But there is no mention, 
so far as we see, of human sacrifice which probably 
came into prominence hereafter (as we shall show 
when speaking of the White Yajurveda) when the 
Aryan kingdoms iu India developed in extent and 
power and the Indo-Aryans, from being a newly con- 
quering people, became the settled inhabitants of the 
land. There is, however, at the end of this Veda the 
well-known symbolization of the Asvamedha,* the 
phenomenon of sunrise being looked upon as a horse 

* This favourite saorifico of tho’lndo* Aryans is described in 
detail together with the strange praotioo of the queen of the saori- 
ficing king being made to lie with the dead horse. Obscene rites 
obtained, we know, among Western Aryans also. 

9 
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sacrifice, tlie earlv Ushas being the head of the 
horse sacrificed, the sun its eye and s® on. 

The Black Yajurvedk has its pada test '^hich 
must have been formulated like the Rigveda-pada- 
patha when the Vedic language became generally un- 
understandable. This patha* must have, therefore, 
arisen about the same time al the Rigveda pada-patha 
and must- have given rise soon to the Exama-patha 
also. "Who the authors of these pathas were, can not 
be ascertained with certainty ; but it mav be surmised 

9 * 

that ^kalya and Galava were also the authors of the 
Black Yajurveda Pada and Krama tests as in their days 
the division of Brahmins into Rigvedins, Yajurvedins 
&c. had probably not yet arisen. The Hiranyakesi 
Sutra mentions 5.treya as the author of the Pada test. 

The contents of this Sanhita are interesting 
and deserve careful study. There are stray refer* 
ences to historical facts and kings here and there. 
There is thus an interesting reference to Yasisbiha 
and Sudasa in the seventh Kanda (4, 7) wher^n 
Yasishtha whose sons were killed is mentioned as 
performing a particular sacrifice to obtain sons as also 
to secure the friendship of Sudasa. Yasishiha’s patron 
Sudasa was perfectly remembered in the days of the 
Black Sanhita. 



^SfOTE:— FURTHER PARTICULARS ABOUT THE 
BLAGKYAJURVEDA SANHITA. 

The Black Yajurveda, following the popular division 
X)f the Rigveda, divides itself into Ashtakas and Adhyayas* 
But an Ashtaka does not always contain dght Adhyayas, 
and the Kanda itself is called an Ashtaka whether it contaius 
-eight or less Adhyayas, the number of Adhyayas in the seven 
Kandas being 44 (8,6,5,f,7,6 and 5). The Adhyaya is, 
"however, divided into Anuvakas and not into "Vargas as in 
■the Bigveda. There are further no Riks or 'Mantras as such 
hut particular sentences or words are quoted as mantras in 
■the Brahma^as. The number of such mantras has not been 
counted but every set of 50 padas is differently numbered as 
une, two and so on. Numbers less than 50 are farther given 
in words and Jhese sentences ‘are learnt by heart by those who 
learn the Sauhita. The details of the contents of this Sanhita 
by Anuvakas and padas is os shown in the fallowing table » 
Prapathaka being the same as Adhyaya, ^ 

No. of Anuvakas 


Anuvakas in Kanda or Ashtaka 


No. of 
Adhy, 

I 

n 

in 

IV 

B 

VI 

vn 

1 

1 

14 

11 

11 

11 

11 

n 

20 

,2 

14 

12 

11 

11 

12 

ES 

20 

3 

14 

14 

li 

13 

12 

mtm 

20 

4 

46 

14 

n 

12 

12 

In 

22 

5 

11 

12 

11 . 

11 

24 

■il 

25 

6 

12 

12 

••• 

9 

23 

11 


. 7 

13 

• • • 

•• • 

65 

26 



8 

• 

22 

• •• 

••• 

•• 

• • » 

••• 

• • • 

Total 

146 

75 

55 

82 

120 

66 

107 


_ , Grand Total of Anuvakas 651 

•Padas 19l65i 16583; 10622; 14105; 19406; 16902; 13325 

Grand Total of Padas 110296. 
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The Yajurveda mantras have no Rishis ; but certaiir 
Kandarshis are worshipped. These are variously given as nine;, 
six, five or four and thdr names are all, those of gods who 
are supposed to have seen them. For this the s^ven Kapdas 
of the Sanhita and the three of the Brahmana are re-dis- 
tributed into nine or six &c. ' These new Kapdas are 
called 1 Prajapatya 2 Saumyai 3 Agneya 4 Vaisvadeva- 
6 Svayambhuva and 6 Aruna 5 of the remaining three the- •- 
names are 7 Sanhiti Devata 8 Taruni Devata and 9 Yajniki. 
Bevata. The Prajapatya Kapda consists of some mantras- 

from Kanda 1 -with some from Flanda II, and so on. The- 
• • * * ' 0 
details are given in the SatyaShadha-Sptra-Bhashya-Tika by 

Gopinathabhatta ( p. 339 AnadaSrama Bdn. ) This seems to 
have been taken up by the followers of the White Yajurveda 
also, as the first sukta in it the same as in-the Black 

Sanhita, has I'rajapati assigned to it as its Rishi. ,This prac- 
tice of assigning gods- as Rishis where none are known is- 
borrowed from the Rigveda practice wherein hymns like the 
Purushasukta &c. are attribtued to Harayapa &c. 

The prayer at the end of the Asvamedha ritual with which'' 
however, it is usual to finish every sacrificial rite, small or 
great, is worth quoting. It breathes a high national spirit 
aud contains also a correct appreciation of the essentials of 
national prosperity in Indian kingdoms. This mantra is 
also taken in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita (XXVI 22) 

“May in the Brahmin community be born Brahmins 
possessed of the lustre of sacred knowledge and may in this 
state be born Kshatriyas proficient in archery, brave and. 
great chariot-warriors. May cows be milk-giving, -oxen 
able to draw, horses swift, women with graceful persons- 
and young men fond of riding chariots, desirous of winmng 
and fit for appearing in assemblies. May this sacrificer 
obtain a hero son. May rain come at each time we wish for 
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it, may plants give ns good crops and may there be snb- 
rsistence and "welfSie for all of ns/* 

SiRnt W4^RJS': 

'<F3T*THFr ^RI 'itWhi H^PT^ •Ti ^Iw^is 

5P5qnl^. The Tvord Brahman is difierently 
interpreted \iy Sayana in hi? Taitiiriya Bhashya and Uvata 
-and lllahidhara in thdr Yajasaneyi SanMta Bhashyas. Sayana 
takes it to be in the locative case and mean '*:n the Brahmin 
•commnnify,?* probably in opposition to Bastre Bajanyah which 
ioUows and which cannot; therefore, be taken back. The lattsr 
take it to be in the vocative; bat they do not give its meaning. 
We prefer Sayana’s rendering as the Taittiriya Brahmana 
begins with the words Brahma and Elshatra with the same 
meaning. .Ysusyasare suggested by Bhenu and AnadvSn 
jmentioned in the nevt sentence. This mantra is commented 
on in the taittiriya Brahmana also in HI 8, 13 and the above 
rendering is olso supported by the running comment there.). 

This prayer is fit for being used as a national prayer in. 
any country, specially in any of the Indian states, even at 
the present day. 




WHITE YA‘jUR\^DA. 

The Sukla or White Yajurveda, as stated before^ 
is, by the very legend of its origin, a later form of the 
Yajurveda. The legend as given in the Mahabha- 
rata (Santi Parva, Chap. 360) shortly runs thus: — 
^Waisampayan^, the teacher of Yajnavalkya once 
got angry vrith him for disparaging his co-students' 
and asked him to leave his school, after- returning 
the Veda taught to him. Yajnavalkya immediately 
vomitted the Veda the mantras of which burned like 
hot embers. The other pupils of Vaisampayana, assum- 
ing the form of the Titdri bird (which* is supposed to 
be able to eat live;coals), ate up the Veda whi6h thence- 
forth became “known as the Taittiriya recension. 
Yajnavalkya being now without any Veda propitiated 
the Sun who gave him fifteen new Yajush mantras. 
He then started a new school of his own, formulating 
the White Yajurveda Sanhit^ and composing ^ 
separate Brahmana called Satapatha Brahmana. The 
new Sanhita is called the Vajasaneyi recension 
because Yajnavalkya learnt the new mantras from 
the Sun, riding the horses of his chariot.” This 
legend is on the face of it imaginary, being a namo 
legend as' Dr. Buhler aptly called such legends. ^ It m 
clearly based on the names Taittiriya and Vajasaneyi* 
We may, however, believe that Yajnyavalkya, being 
dissatisfied with the Yajurveda as taught to him. by 
Vaisampayana, founded a new school of his ownr 
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reforming the Black Yajurveda Sanhita by separating, 
tlie prose BrShmana portion of' it and composing a 
'few'new mantras of his own, so that his Sanhita 
might fitly be called a new one. The new Sanhita 
is based on the Rigveda model, however, consisting j 
as it does of verses only. It begins with the verse 
^Ishe tvorjetva' the lieginning verse of the old. 
Yajurveda; but even in this verse Yajnavalkya has 
made certain alterations. He composed a separate 
Brahmana for his new Veda viz. the Satapajha,. 
esplanatofy of the mantras in his SanlutS and thus 
set the way to the followers of the other .Vedas for 
composing, explanatory* Brahmanas for their Vedas. 
The White Yajurveda Sanhiia is thus the compilation 
not of Vyasa, but of his pupil’s pupil^and is of the 
same date as its Satapatha Brahmana i. e. about 3000 
B. C. a hundred years later than the date of the com- 
pilation of the other three Vedas. The MahSbharata 
story further relates that at a sacrifice performed by 
Janaka, Yajnavalkya succeeded in establishing the 
right of the White Yajurveda to one half of the Dak- 
shina alloted to Yajurveda, after great contention with 
his maternal uncle Vaisampayana, the champion of 
the Black Yajurveda. 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi of Bombay who is a fol- 
' lower of the White Yajurveda has collected informa, 
tiofi from several Puranas regarding the personality o^ 
Yajnavalkya which may be looked upon as quite his. 
torical and we give below its main features. In 
Mithila ( Behar ) lived a Brahmin named Devarata» 
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'Called Vajaseni also, as he distributed much food 
( Vaja ) to the poor. His son was Yajnavalkya. (It 
seems, however, that he was son of Yajnavalka from 
which word the patronymic Yajnvalkya would arise ). 
(.He studied the four Vedas wi^h the pupils of Vyasa, 
learning the Yajurveda from Vaisampayana who was 
his maternal uncle also. From the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, we. find that Yajravalkya studied Vedanta 
Tinder Uddalaka* Aruni who once said to him “ Even 

- a stump would put forth branches and leaves, if 
water impregnated with Vcdantic power were thrown 
on it. ” A story is concocted on this statement in 
some Puranas in which Yajnavalkya is repcesented to 
liave worked this miracle. He no doubt be’bame a 
famous Vedanta teacher and was adored as such by 
Janaka, the well-known king of Mithila. Yajnavalkya 
had two wives Maitreyl and Katya)"anl, the former be- 
ing childless. When he departed to the forest, he 
expounded his Brahmavidya to the former. Yajna- 
valkya who is also called Yoglsvara was, according 

- to P. B. JoshL a social reformer also ; for the well- 
known Smriti named after him may not be his work 
hut is based on his liberal teaching. 

The Sanhita of the White Yajurveda exists in 
two well-known recensions, namely the Madhyandina 
and the Kanva. There is not much difference m 
these except the fact that the Kanvas have the leffer 
and use the sound 1 as in the Rigveda Sanhita re- 
cension. The Kanvas mosth*' belong to the Deccan 
and hence probably this use of 1 among them. 
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difference is more in the Satapatha Brahmana than in 
-the Sanhita. ' The White Sanhita is divided into forty 
chapters or Adhyayas and the total number of 
mantras is found, on acutal calculation, to be 1975, 
while the Charana-Vyuha gives the number as ISOO.-* 
A few mantras, therefore, some might say, have been 
added later than the date of Charana-Vyuha. But 
the number therein given is really 1900, itself a round 
figure according to our view.* Dr. Macdonell thinks 
'that the first 18 chapters are the original one&i as ' 
these alone are commented on in the Satapatha. But 
the number of mantras in these comes up to 1026 only. 
These mantras are not all metrical, some being in 
prose. It is only generally true that like, the ^igveda 
the White Yajurveda contains ^iks or verses only. 

There are, however, no suktas; in other words 
each AdhySya consists of one sukta only which is 
always long. It is divided, no doubt, into Anuvakas 
on what principle it is not quite clear, as in the 
other Veda-Sanhitas. The number of these Anuvakas ^ 
is 303, as given in the Sarvanukramani of, this Veda, 
printed at the end of the edition of this Veda brought 
out in the Nirnayasagar press with Uvata’s BhSshya 
.and that of Mahidhara*. A Sksha attributed to 
Yajnavalkya himself is also printed. The author 
ofjhe SarTOnukramani is given as Katyayana. It 
■is, apparently, a recent one. Uvata, the first 
JBhashj^akara, is a Kashmirian of about 1100 A. D» 


( 51 ^ 5 ^ Fit). 
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The Sarvanukramain and the Bhashya give the Rishis- 
of the suktas or rather Adhyayas as also the metres, 
and deities as usual. The Rishi names are often 
conjectural or fictitious; for example, the first^Adhyaya- 
^or sukta is attributed to Prajapati. The last Adhyaya, 
which is the Isa^rasya Upanishad, Uvata Bhashya 
attributes to Dadhyan Atharvapa while the Sarvanu- 
krama gives Brahman as its Rishi. The Ajmer 
edition gives Dlrghatamas as the Rishi of this sakta.- 
V As -the original Black Yajurveda has no Rishis, it 
seems probable that this divergence of ^shis in the 
White Yajprveda is due to subsequent different con- 
jectures about them. • ^ 

There are different Rishis assigned to different 
parts of the stole sukta or Adhyaya which shavrs that. 
its verses are taken from different sources and where 
the verses are taken from the Rigveda, the Rigveda 
^shi is naturally assigned to it. But this is not 
alw^j's the case, as the well-known Gayatil mantra of 
Brahmins appears as verse 2 of the 30th chapter and 
- Narayana is given as its Rishi. The Purusha-sukta 
appears as -chapter 31 audits Rishi is Narayana as- 
in the ^gveda. 

We do not find anywhere the padas in this Veda 
enumerated, as in other Vedas, either in Bhashyas- 
or Sarvanukramanls, though there is a Pada recitation - 
for this Veda as for others. Taking the average of 
words as 1 5 for each mantra as in the Rigveda and 
three letters for each word, we may find out the 
approximate extent of this Sanhita. The Pada- 
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sanUhyu comes to about ( 1975 x 15 ) 29625 and the 
Akshara-sahkKyii to about SSS75. This Sanhita is, 
therefore, about one-third of the Black Yajurveda 
Sanhita and about one-fifth of that of the itigveda. 

The Ajmer edition ^ives the first tvrenty chapters 
as Purrardha and the nest twenty as Uttarardha. 
This is, however, not aft old division. The Charana- 
Vyuha in giving the estent as 1 900 verses says that 
this number includes the Khila and the Sukriya por- 
tions. In the Anurakadyaya printed at the end of 
the Nirnayasagar edition, we find that the last five 
or chapters 36 to 40 are called ^ukri)^, the number 
of their ^nuvakas being given ns 1 1 and the ten 
preceding chapters viz. 26 to 35 arc given as Khila, 
the number of Anuvakas in them being 35. It may 
be added that the four chapters 22 , to 25 are called 
Asva, the number of Anuvfikas iu them being given 
as 49. These four arc indeed Asvamedhn chapters. 
U^'ata's and Mahidhara's Bhasyas also call the chap- 
ters 26 to 35 Khila and the latter calls the last 
five chapters Sukriya, quoting a §ruti authorly for the 
name m %pnFR: 

The later portion of this Sanhita, therefore, seems to 
be chapters 26 to 40. 

The nineteen to twenty-one chapters are called 
' in the Anuvakanukramani Saura and the preceding 
eldvcn to eighteen Chit ; while the first ten are treated 
together as containing 119 Anuvakas and are given no 
name. The first twenty-five chapters appear thus to 
be the old portion according to both contents and the 
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-tradition that 2 6 to 35 are Khila and 36 to 40 are ^ukriya. 

The Charanavyuha speaks of 17 branches of the 

IThite Yajurveda, two of which, the Madhyandina 

and the Kanva, are well-known. The extent above 
* » 

given is of the first Sakha Sanhita while the Kanva 
Sanhita recension is said to have 2086 mantras 
including Khila and Sukriya. The Brahmana of this 
Sakha is the Satapatha of seventeen Kan^s while 
the i\Iadhyandina Sakha recognises Satapatha Brah- 
mana of only fourteen Kah^s. The Brahmana is 
-be four times the Sanhita in the firsthand three 
times in the second. This is rather inexplicable unless 
we hold that the latter divides the Satapatha into a 
smaller number of sentences. The Pada, Krama and 
Jata recitations exist in both these Sakhas. 

This Sanhita- gives the subjects nearly in the 
same order as the Black Yajurveda Sanhita, the first 
part of which treats of Parva^ (fortnightly) sacrifices 
and of Soma in the next and the first ten chap- 
ters of the 'White Sanhita correspond to these. Next 
come the fire-altar ceremony called Chit contained in 
11 to 18 chapters. Next follow the Sautra or Soma- 
pressing corresponding to the 19 to 21 chapters and 
finally comes the Asvamedha corresponding to which 
are the 22 to 25 chapters of the White Yajurveda. 

The arguments advanced by Macdonell to hold 
that the first 18 chapters form the real old por- 
tion and that there were four stages in the develop- 
ment of the White Sanhita do not seem to be strong 
-enough. He admits the testimony of Katy^ana that 
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the chapters 26 to ‘3 5 are Khila (26 to 29 chapters be- 
ing supplementary and 30^ to 39 entirely new). And 
yet he looks upon the first 1 8 chapters only as old. 
The only argument for this is that these chapters 
alone are commented on in the first nine chapters of 
the Satapatha. But it is conceded that there are a 
few comments on the following seventeen also. More 
or less comment is made according to necessity and 
importance and hence more or less comment can not 
be made a basis for inferring that the latter seventeen 
are not old. 

The Yajurveda, both Black and White, extol Rudira 
which deity appears fn their time to have advanced 
in pophlar favour. Chapter XVI of the . White 
Yajuh Sanhita is the well-known Rudradhyaya of 
the older Sanhita condensed and filtered here and 
there. Macdonell points out, however, that even here 
we do not come across the two names of Siva, Isana 
and Mahadeya, though other names of &va occur. It 
is still more interesting to remark that there is yet 
no indication of the identification of the Rudra worship 
of the Aryans with the Linga-wbrship of the non- 
Aryans which was an Established fact in the days of 
the Mahabharata of aboyt 250 B, C. This identifica- 
tion was made later probably than even the Athar- 
' vaveda which in its suktas 4 and 5 Kanda* XV men- 
tions both Isana and Mahadeva along with Pa^upati, 
Ugra, Bhava,- and §arva &c. but contains no mention 
of Lihga-worship In the days of the Atharvaveda the 
Aryans had advanced into Ahga i. e. beyond Benares 
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where it may be surmised that the first identi- 
fication of Lihga-worship with Rudra-worship took 
place and the Siva god of which consequently became 
the holiest in the whole of India. 

Both the Yajurveda Sanhitas are mainly concerned 
with sacrifice and we find most sacrifices described 
therein. The White Sanhita, however, goes beyond 
the Black in mentioning, with many details, Puru- 
shamedha or human sacrifce. The Indo-Aryans had 
hStse-sacrifice from the most ancient times ; but the 
Purushamedha is not mentioned both in the Rigveda 
and the , Black Yajurveda. According to the 30th 
chapter of the White Sanhita,* Purushamedha consists 
of the sacrifice of a hundred and eighty-four ‘ human 
beings ! The'Asvamedha is an orgie esecrable'-enough, 
but this holocaust of human beings, if it was an actual 
sacrifice, strikes us as both terrible and execrable. 
It seems to have been borrowed from the non-Aryan 
cannibal races of the south as some striking similari* 
ties are discernible. In the last verse 22 of chapter 
XXX, eight uncouth men are to be slaughtered in 
sacrifice to Prajapati, viz. one extraordinarily tall/ 
■short, fat, lean, white, black, hairless and hairy man. 
These enormities of nature were also favourite vic- 
tims with the Aztecs of Mexico as also the Rakshasas 
of Ceylon,- as described in the Conquest of Mexico 
by Prescott and the Ramayana of Valmiki. The 
Indo-Aryans had by the time of the White Yajurveda 
extended their kingdoms as far as Mithila and imperi- 
.alism had set in. In the Mahabharata, ijarasand^. 
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king of Magadha is shown as comtcmplating the per- 
formance of a Purushamedha for obtaining the highest 
power; and Sri Krishna is shown as saying that Jaru- 
sandha deserved death for the same. Purushamedha, 
therefore, may be looked upon as the wildest and^ 
most absurd development of the cult of sacrifice and 
there was naturally a revulsion of feeling leading on 
the r.othcr side to the highest development of the 
Vedanta’ philosophy- 

In this chapter the next sukta is the well-known. 
Purusha-sukta of the Rigveda which does not appear 
in the Black Yajurveda Sanhita. It is a strange appli- 
cation of this philosophic sukta to an actual Purusha- 
medha or human sacrifice. It is probably from this 
application that certain scholars, notablj' Prof. Raja- 
wade of Poona, look upon this sukta as describing an 
actual human sacrifice which is described therein as 
an old sacrifice and they believe that human sacrifice 
was an old institution with the Aryans (5nf?t 

But we have shown already that this hymn in 
the Rigveda is addressed to the highest all-pervading. 
Purusha or God and has nothing to do with human 
sacrifice. The creation of the world from Virata Purusha 
or God Manifest is metaphorically looked upon by the 
Rishi as a sacrifice. Sacrifice is an old rite with the 
Aryans and even the creation of the world seemed to 
them to be a sacrifice of the ManifestJts application, 
therefore, in the White Yajurveda to an actual human 
sacrifice, illustrates the immortal maxim of Gibbon, 
What is once rhetoric becomes subsequently logic." 
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It may be objected here that the story of Sunah* 
sepa belongs to the Rfgvedic times and proves the 
existence of Purushamedha even then. Bat this 
story appears to have been elaborated in the times 
of the Brahmanas after the Vajasaneyi Sanhita vas 
formulated sanctioning and desciibing Purushmedha. 
Secondly, the alleged intended sacrifice of his son by 
Harischandra in pursuance of a vovr is a different 
thing altogether from the Purushamedha described by 
,the White Yajurveda. That story resembles the story 
of Abraham in the BiblCj as ve rvill shorv later vrhsn 
speaking of the Aitareya Brahmana vrhich gives it; and 
the Bible story has never been looked upon as showing 
that human sacrifice obtained among the* Jews. 

Sacrifice tken attained at this time its extremest 
development. Nay, as Macdonell truly observes, it 
became aU in all and the correct performance of every 
detail became all important. " Its power is now so 
great that it not merely influences but compels the 
the gods to do the will of the sacrificing priest." Even 
gods, it may further be remarked, obtained god- 
hood, by performing particular sacrifices. And this 
power it derived from the correct pronouncing of the 
prayer and the sacrificial mantras. If any wrong 
accent was uttered Indra was believed to strike the 
utterer with his vajra. Mantras again derived their 
power not from their meanings but from their words, 
nay, their sounds. For synonymous words can not be 
substituted, says the Satapatha, for the words^of any 
5iks. The mantras which word includes the Sfihs as 
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■well as the prose sacrificial formulas are revealed and 



from eternity. As Macflonell points out; one is sur- 
prised to find unnecessary -words and even sounds in 
Yajurveda mantras. But this is inevitable when once^ 
the theory is established that mantras have power not 
from their meaning bu^ from their sound. This theory 
seems to have been fully established in the days of 
the White Yajurveda and its BrahmaM the Satapatha. 
It soon led to the compilation of the Atharvaveda, as 
we shall presently show, the mantras of which used 
as charms and spells derive their power from their 
sounds only. We find .sometimes strange words used 
in such Atharya verses as VI 1 6-3 

, Hence also arises the necessity of constantly 
re-reciting whole formulas with only the change of 
a word or two, though the repetition strikes us in the 
present age as absurd ; for each rite has to be per- 
formed separately with the full wording of the man- 
tra, only suitably changed, in order that it should be 
efficacious and even legal. Indeed, in many modern 
Council proceedings in India, one hears such formulas 
uttered again and again when the Finance Minister 
puts each item of revenue or expenditure before the 
Council. These Council ‘proceedings in fact strike 
• one as a sacrifice and one can well realize how the 
Hotri, the Adhvaryu and the Udgatri repeated formu- 
-las over and over again as oblations were offered like 
items of revenue or expenditure, put for sanction. 

Macdbnell is, however, we think, not right when 

10 
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Tie says “Not only do we find the four castes firmly 
established, but as one of the later books of the Vaja- 
■saneyi Sanhita shows most of the mixed castes known 
in later times are already found to exist (p. 184). 
The book referred to here is the 30th chapter which 
"^speaks of Purushamedha. It is a chapter in the Khila 
section of the Sanhita. But keeping this point aside, 
this chapter does not speak of the mixed castes, but of 
the several professions which were then practised. 
The four castes are still the only castes existing and 
the 'first four caste victims for a human ^ sacrifice are a 
Brahmana, a Kshatriya, a Vaisya and a ^udra. Next are 
mentioned a thief, a fighter, a kliba, an iron-w'orker, a 
harlot, a magadha, a suta, a dancer, an actor "and so on. 
Some of thesouWords are difficult to understand, but that 



these are different professions and not mixed castes 
is clear from the last verse 22 of the sukta- which 
states that the magadha, gambler, harlot and kliba 
are to be neither Sudra nor Brahmin. This shows 


that a magadha is here looked upon as likely to be a 
Sudra or a Brahmin which can only mean that magadha 
is not here a mixed-caste man but a singer of praises 


in a king’s court. The Bhashyakara Mahidhara here 
adds the gloss, “Caste being restricted with regar 
to these four, the others may be of any of the four 
castes.” Suta would thus be a chariot-driver an ^ 
not a mixedrcagte man and might be a Brahmin; 
Kshatriya,' Vaisya or ^iidra by caste. It is curious 
that Uvata, the earlier Bhashyakara, gives no com^ 
mentary on this sukta. Magadha, Suta &c. acquire 
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-caste-meanings later. Mahldhara, in spite of his 
last gloss, vrhsn interpreting Magadha interprets it as 
born in Magadha country or born of a Kshatriya 
woman from a Vaisya male, and Suta as born of a 
Brahmin woman from a Kshatriya. To our mind, the 
last verse makes such interpretation incorrect and 
every one of these words in our view indicates a 
, -different profession onl}^ the four castes being the 
onl}' castes recognised in Vedic day^. Even the 
Atharvaveda speaks of the four castes onl}’' as will be 
rshown in the chapter on that Veda. 

The histon^ of the growth of the mixed castes 
maybe given here succinctly. Formerly, in Viedic 
times, as^even the Manu Smriti lays down, the four 
castes intermarried in the descending order and the 
•progeny 6elonged always to the caste^ of the father. 
Later on, in Smriti period this rule was restricted to 
the first two wives and the progeny of the dvyantara 
wife was assigned a lower intermediate position. 
Later still, progeny of a wife of a different caste was 
-assigned to a mixed caste, later still to the caste of 
•»the mother and finally in the Bhashya period marriage 
-outside one’s caste was altogether prohibited (see 
our History of Medieval’Hindu India Vol III p. 395). 

[There is a Sarvanukrama^utra for the "White Yajurveda 
-<ittribated to Katyayana 'who is probably the same as 
the author of the ^igveda SaTvanukramani. Although for 
the Black Yajurveda, the reciting of Ilishi, Chhandas, and 
Bevata is not necessary for any mantra (for in fact this is 
nowhere given, nor can it be given now as stated already), the 
White Yajurvsda mantras require such recital and these are 
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given in this Sarvanukramani Sutra (printed at the end o£ 
the Nirnayasagar edition). The metres are the same as 
those detailed for the Rigveda- indeed the same sutras are- 
repeated here. The Rishis are also the same as those for 
the Rigveda. In each chapter there are verses of many 
authors put together and hence there are many Rishis for 
each chapter and these are given ii order in the Sutra; (alpha- 
betical list of these is appended at the end). The Devatas or , 
deities are also nearly the same as those in the Rigveda. 
Both Rishis and Devatas are sometimes imaginary like 
Prajapati or Savitri, or Narayana given as Rishis. These have 
no historical importance as in the Rigveda. The Devatas ot 
the several metres are given by Katyayana, as mentioned 
even in Rigvedic verses viz. Aghi of Gayatri, Savitri of 
Ushnik, So^a of Anustup, Brihaspati of Brihntl, Varuns 
of Pankti, Indra of Trishtup, Visvedevah of Jagati, jifitra 
of Viraj, Aruna 'of Svaraj, Prajapati of Ohhandas, Vayu of 
"Vichchhandas, Purusha of Dvipada and Brahma of Ekapada, 
He adds ‘ all Riks are devoted to Agni, all Xajuhs to Vayo 
(Rudra) and all Samans to Savitri.’ This is in some respects- 
true. It is difficult to find out which the fifteen mantras are 
which Yajnavalkya obtained from the Sun], 

NOTE:— PERSONS REQUIRED FOR 
PURUSHAMEDHA. 

The details of the persons,- 184 in number, required fc^^ 
Purushamedha given in Adhyaya XXX in detail? are 
interesting as throwing light on the social condition of ^ ® 
time; and we give these details in this note for the curious 
reader. First are mentioned the four caste victims; auy 
Brahmin, Rajanya, Vaisya and Sudra would do. - Next com® 
persons following particular professions ox. of particu 
descriptions and it is astonishiijg that women and even boy^ 
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:aro mentioned in the list. Some names arc unintelligible 

-though llaHdhiIra in Ills commentary tries to explain them. 

These \ro ^ve in Sana^it as’they arc found. These persons 

u.re as follows-.~-a thief, a fighter, a Oha, an Ayogu (iron- 
finder), a Punschali (<rhoro), a Magadha, a Suta, a dancer, a 
Rebhya, a Strisakha. a carpenter, a potter’s son, a smith,* 
a jeweller, a Yapa (sO^er)^, an arrow-maker, a bow-maker, a 
maker of bow-strings, a ropa-maker, a hunter, a dog-keeper, 
a Punjishtha boy, a Ni^^atLa.o- naadman, a V ratya, an Unmatta, 
■aPratipada, a gamble^, an Akitava, a female bamboo-baskot- 
maker, a Kantakakam, a paramour, an Upapati, a Pariyitta • 
(elder unmarried brother), a Parivividana (younger brother 
marrying before his*<5lder brother), the husband of a younger 
sister married before l^ci cider sister, a dresser, a Smarakari, 
a companion, an An^radha, a giver of flower presents,’ a 
•deformed man, a pig»y, a physician, an astronomer, a teller 
of omensT an assistant of the same, a Prasnavivaka, an olo- 
phant-keeper, a hor^e-kceper, a cowherd, a shepherd, a goat- 
keeper, a cultivator, a brewer, a house-guard, a treasury- 
.guard, a charioteer'9 helpmate, a bringer of fuel (from 
f oreaiii), a. kaa.’ja.v at firft> an. AUushfiktA (hath, kaa^c!^ a. 
food server, a PeshitS (scratcher of idols), a Prakarita, an 
XJpasekta, an XJparoanthita, a washer of clothes, a dyer, a , 
man with thievish heart, a tale-bearer (Pisunp), a door- 
keeper, a fellow door-keeper, a servant, a Paridhanaka, a 
jsycophant, a horse-iider, a body-guard, a heater of iron, a 
Nisara, a Yokta, aO Abhisarta (tracer of thieves’;, a "Piyo- 
Jkt^, a Trishina, a Manashrit, an Anjonakari (a woman 
‘who prepares Anjana or black pigment), a *woman who 
.makes scabbards, a sterile woman, a mother of twins, a 
mother of dead children, a Paryayied, a woman who is not 
* mother yet, an Atitvari, an Atishkadvari, a Vijarjara, a 
JPalikni (whfte-hnired), an Ajinasandha (joiner of skins), a 
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^rorket in sklnS; a Dhaivjira (fishermau's £on), a Dasa. tc- 
Tainda, a Sauslikala, a ilStgatfa (Imntet^s son), a Koivarta.. 
an Anda, a Mainala, a Parnaka (Bliil), a Kirata, a Jambhaka^, 
a Kimpuruslia, a Panlkasa, a Hiranyakaraj a Vanija, a 
GlaTin, a Sidbmala, a Jagarana (constantly an-ake), a Svapna 
( sleepy ), a Janavadin, an Apragalbha, a Praclicbbida, a 
Kitava (gambler), an Adinavadarsa, a Kalpina, an Adhikal- . 
pina, a Sabbastbann, (tbese four are connected with gam- * 
bling), a Govyacliba, a Gogbata, a man wbo begs^ for cow's 
fiesb, a Obarakacbarya, a Sailaga, an Artano, a Bbasba, a ■ 
Babnvadin, a dumb man. an Adambaragbata, a player on 
tbe vina, a Tunavadbma, a blower of eanncb, a Yanapa, a 
Dayapa. a'^Punscbalu, a Kari, a Sabalya, a Gramanya ( tbe- 
leader of a village), a Ganaka (village accountant), an Abbi- 
krosaka (village crier), a Yipavada, a Pauigbna, ‘a Tuna- 
vadbma, a Talava, a Pivana, a Pitba-sarpi, a Obandala, a 
Yansanarti, a Kbalati, a Kbalvata (bald), a green-eyed man, 
a Eannira, a Kilasa, a man with yellowisb white eyes, 
a biack-yello-wisb-eyed man and then tbe last eight, namely 
one extraordinarily fat, lean, tall, short, white, black, bairless- 
and hairy man. Tbe list is long eind tiresome, There are 
only three Suta, Eatbakara and Magbadba which can be inter- 
preted as meaning mixed castesj but these are plainly chariot- 
driver, chariot-maker, and panegyrist-profession man- 
liow class people of several sorts are mentioned sncdi as Dasa, 
Bhivarta, Dhivara and Obandala, Four gambllng-honse office- 
bearers are mentioned, bnt what their fonctions were does 
not appear^ the Sabhasthana probably being the tun-- 
pire. It is probable that these victims were not actually 
slaughtered. They were bound to the slaughter stakes as 
for slaughter, and after bang Upakrita or formally dedi- 
cated to the respective deifies they were released. There 
is a special deity named for each victim, the deities being 
thus 184. They include the four Xugas, the five Samvatsaras 
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and other imaginary ddties. 

It is interesting to not® that among the victims appears- 
s charakacharya who is to be offered to sin or Dnshkrita. 
If charaka is taken to mean a wandering teacher of the- 
Katha and other branches of the Black Yajurveda^ this^ 
shows either that these itinerant teachers, mentioned even 
by Patanjali in his klahaShasbya, were really a sinful set ot 
. men or that there was great enmity between them and the 
followers ^of the White Yajurveda. It is ’ hecessary to point 
out that the Taittiriya Brahmanaalso mentions tbis victim.^ 
and to the same deity viz the deity of sin (KSnda 111*16). 
2?ow U'vata and M^idhara in thdr Bhashyas on Yajasaneyi 
Samhitu merely explain charakacharya as 
while Sayada commenting on the same word in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana interprets it as Nay he 

interpret gsfrf also differently as Sayana 

clearly gives another interpretation to* prevent a charaka 
school .teacher from incurring disrepute. 



xn THE ATHARVAVEDA. 


Ths last and ths latest Veda is the Atb-irraTeda. 


That it is not included in the Tfajivldva is the- best 
proot of its late origin. Yet many of the hvmns odu- 
tained in the Atliarvaveda are as old as the Rigvaiic 
hymns. Indeed, some of them are taken from the 
Sigveda itself "ttith alterations consciously or uncon- 
sciously made, such as the \7ell-knovrn Purasha-s-lkta 


or the hymn to the waters " Apo hi shtha’’ &c.. This 
Veda chleSv contains mantras used in wltch-oraft or 
-sorceiT, in the curing of diseases, for destruction of 
enemies, giving encouragement to fighting y-arrriors 
and' so on. " These mantras must have been in use 
from old times, but they were not taken in the three 


earlier Tedas comniled bv Vvasa, for the obvious rea- 
son that their use was for mundane purposes. Indeed 
Sayana observes in the introduction to his counnes- 
tary on the* Atharvaveda that the three earlier Veeas 
are for spiritual ends while the fourth and last Atharva- 
veda is for both worldly and higher purposes. In the 
tenth IVIan^la of the Rigveda, there are a few hyujas 
no doubt intended for earthly use such as the huni- 
blins' of a co-wife. But the Atnarvaveca ma:my con- 
sists of such hvDins and only subsidianiy 
hymns intended solely for sacrificiai or spiniuai 
poses. This Veda, therefore, contains, no douot, 
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•old h5’'mns ; but its compilation was unquestionably ' 
made later thaft that of the other three Vedas. Vyasa 
cannot be its compiler though later tradition started 
after the Mahabharata, as given in Vishnu Purana, 
ascribes its compilation to Vyasa and Sumantu is sup- 
posed to be that pupil of his to whom this Veda was 
specially entrusted. If a surmise is to be made as to 
* who its compiler was, it may be suggested that Pippa- 
lada was.the first compiler of this Ve’da.* From a 
‘Story in the Puranas, it appears that Pippalada was a 
'Sister’s son to Yajnavalkya who was sister’s son to 
Vaisampayana. It is probable that Pippalada, on see- 
ing that Yajnavalkya formulated a new Veda viz,, the 
Vajasetfeyi Samhita, in protest against Vaisampayana, 
-was himself emboldened and he formulated the 
Atharvaveda by bringing together* the incantation 
mantras and by borrowing certain mantras from the 
l^gveda for ritual purposes in the same way as 
Tajnavalkya had borrowed some mantras from the 
'Old Taittiriya Samhita. That these incantation mantras 
were used by Angirasa sages and by Atharvanas was • 
well known. The name *Atharvangirasah'* or simply 
Atharvanas or AngiraShs denoted usually, in Vedic days 
even, sorcerers or magicians, a meaning which re- 
cieves great support from the evil reputation of Magi 
■priests in Persia. Ahgirasas are said to bo dreadful in 

* MBh V. 19 (5-8) mentions that Ahgiras composed the whole 
"Veda and propitiated Indra who declared that the "Veda would be 
.known as A^arrShgirasah and that Ahgiras would hare an ob- 
Jlation in sacrifices. 
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a Rigvedic hymn (X 108,10) even. The name which 
this fourth Veda was given was thus first Atharvangi- 
rasah or Angirasa and later Atharva only. , 

The Atharvaveda gives its own name as Athar- 
vahgirasah along with the names of the other Vedas in 
X 7, 20. (2Rins?tf i shiR- 


5^). Here and in one or two other places we 
have a mention of the fourth Veda as Atharvahgirasah. 
and XIX 54,5 mentions Atharva and Angiras separately 
=^%f^:)thus showing that Atharvan. 
and Angiras were distinct personalities connected 
with the magical mantras. Bloomfield makes a dis* 
tinction between the two sets, holding that Atharvana. 
mantras were*^for good purposes while the Angirasa 
mantras were for. evil. And the evil reputation of 
the Angirasa priests or mantras is attested to even by 
the Kigvedic verse noted above. But gradually the 
name of Angirasa dropped out and thenceforth this 
Veda is generally known, even from the times of the 
Brahmanas, as Atharva-veda. Thus the Chhandog 5 'a ^ 
Upnishad speaks of it along with Rigveda, Yajurveda 
and Samaveda as Atharva- Veda, The reason seems 
to be that Ahgirasas are the composers of many good 
hymns also in the Rigveda. Indeed there is a whole 
book of the^Angirasas, Bharadvaja and others, in the 
Rigveda. Their composing mantras or incantadcns 
for evil purposes was by and by forgotten. Brihas* 
pati became the priest of the gods and he too niu-t 
have composed mantras for doing evil to the 
It is a remarkable thing that in-the whole of the Rfg^ 
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veda there is ho hymn by Atharvau. He seems to 
Have composed mantras "solely for secular purposes 
'even though' the}' might have been for doing good, 
such as antidotes against snake-poison and so on. His 
name, therefore, was restricted to this Veda gradually* 
though in Rigvedic days Atbarvan and Ahgiras were 
both known as composers of magic spells. A third 
IRishi appears also in the Atharva-veda as the com- 
poser of magic spells viz., Bhrigu and the Bhrigus- 
must also have associated themselves with the Ahgi— 
rasas in these practices. But their name also dropped 
out like thgit of the Ahgirasas and for the same rea- 
son j and the name Atharvana finally remained as the 
name of*this Veda. It is interesting to*note that the 
Mahabharata in a remarkable sloka mentions the four 
original stocks of Brahmin families as Bhrigu, Angiras, 
Kashyapa and Vasishtba. The Atharvanas thus never 
seem to have come into India, for their name is hot. 
included in this list of four, nor is it included in the 
list of the seven great J^ishis. Nor is it to be found, 
in the gotra-pravara chapters of the Srauta Sutras. 
There are no Brahmins, so far as we know, who have- 
Atharvan for their gofcia or pravara ?.ishi, though,. 
^ many have Bhrigu and Ahgiras. The Atharvanas,., 
thqyefore, it seems, remained outside India and the 
fact that the word Athravan means a priest in Zend- 
Avesta strengthens the. view. that, they remained in.. 
Persia. This may also account for the fact that no- 
hymn by Atharvan appears in the §igveda, Yajurveda-. 
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•or Samaveda.* After the promulgation of the Vajasa- 
neyi Samhita, Pippalada probably put together the 
magic spells which were still current in India, though 
TQOt considered religious and gave status to* them by 
^adding some philosophical, ceremonial and sacrificial 
suktas. According to this view, the date of such 
•compilation would be from abbut 3000 to 2500 B. C. 

, f 

■ 1 . e., after that of the Satapatha Brahmana composed •’ 
by Yajnavalkya' and before that of the Chhandogya 
^ Upanishad which distinctly shows that the Atharvana 
'Veda was already enunciated. 

This compilation in course of time split into 
' different recensions said to be nine, but tw.o of these 


* There are two hymns in Rigveda ^ ascribed to 

.Bhishak Atharvana and Brihaddiva JLtharva^ia viz. 97oand 120. 
The first hymn is addressed to Oshadhis ( plants ) generally and 
the name Bhishak appears in one verse of it. It probably means 
-a physician only. The hymn is not of the nature of a spell and 
medicine, as we know, subsequently became an adjunct of the 
Eigveda. The second hymn ( 120 ) is by Brihaddiva Atharvana 
and is addressed to Indra. The name Brihaddiva with Athar- 
vana added is also mentioned in the last verse of it. The word 
Atharvapa Sayana explains as a son of Atharvan. We have, 
however, no“hymn by Atharvan himself in the Rigveda and this 
hymn by one of his sons is the only hymn by an Atharvana found 
in the Rigveda. 

But the sage Atharvan is mentioned in the Vedas as a 
very ancient sage, as one who first kindled fire. He, therefore, is 
a real being and belongs to the time when the Indo-Aryans and 
the Iranians were together in their ancient common home. <The 
Iranians have preserved fire from that time and also the word 
Athravan meaning a fire-priest. Probably in India other sagos 
.kindled fire and even kings and their names were given to th 
■-■fires which perhaps were, like the Iranian fire, long Ikept np. 
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arc well known, viz, the Pippalada or the Kashmircun 
and the Saunaliiya or the southern , the latter being, 
chiefly current in Gujarat and Maharashtra. This latter 
has been* published in several places and has been 
caretuWy scrutinized by scholars western and eastern. 
The Pippalada recension has not yet been published 
but a birch-bark manuscript has been found, unfortu- 
nately with the first leaf wanting. The Mahabhashya 
of Pantanjali mentions “Sam no devi'^ etc. as the first 
mantra in the Atharvaveda ; but it is not the first 
mantra in the Saipaakiya recension as it is found and 
recited in southern India. Now the first j)agc of the 
Pippalada* recension manuscript being wanting, 
it canflot definitely be stated if that mantra is at 
the begmning of the Pippalada recension, though it 
is’generally believed that it is so. As the Upakarma 
ceremony among the ?.igvecla as also other Veda 
Brahmins, when reciting the first mantra of each Veda, 
does recite this mantra still as the first verse of the 
Atliarvaveda, the Mahabhashya tradition is indubita- 
bly correct and this shows that the Saiinakiya recen- » 
sionwas not known to Patnnjali. Tho* Pippalfida 
recension seems really to be the earlier one for other 
r^sons also, as will apppar later on. The mantra 
“Sam no devi” &c. is in the 6th hymn of the first book 
in the Saunakl 5 ’^a recension. 

European scholars have studied this Veda with 
their usual thoroughness and Indian scholars from 
ancient times down to the present have also done the 
same. For there is a PratisSkhya of this Veda, as- 
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ralso two AuukramanTs, the earlier one being called 
Panchapatalika. There are two ^ntras attached to this 
Veda viz. the Kausika Sutra and the Vaitana Sutra and 
one Brahmana viz. the Gopatha. Of these ^ we shall 
speak later on in detail ; but these discuss the Athar- 
tvaveda in full detail and help in many ways modern 
scholars as they helped Sayana who wrote a Bhasya 
‘On this Veda about 1400 A.D. S. P. Pandit edited this 
-Bhashya in 1890 in India and Roth, Whitney, Bloom- 
field and others in the west have also published the 
Sautiakiya text and even translated it. With the help 
of these guides it is possible to discuss the various 
topics concerning this Veda such as its extent, its for- 
mation, its Rishis, its Devatas and so on. These writers 

V » ^ 

mainly discuss the Atharvaveda in the Saunakiya 
recension and not the Pippalada one, '"though 
Whitney has also compared the two recensions care- 
fully and pointed out their differences. We have not 
the advantage of looking into this recension and we 
will confine our remarks to the Saunakiya recension. 

The Saunakiya recension of the Atharvaveda is 
divided into twenty books called Kandas divided into 
Anuvakas and the latter into suktas in all about 730 . 
We say ^about’ explicitly to show that there is a diver- 
gence of editions in this respect. Bloomfield gives 
this number as 730 ; but Pandit's edition gives the , 
number as 759 while in the Ajmer edition the number, 
is 731 and Whitney gives the number as 598. It seems 
that the number is increased or reduced according as 
the editor splits up individual suktas into two or more 
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-according to the ascription or Viniyoga of the parts to 
different purposes. The matter, however; in all the 
editions is apparently the s^me. Similarly the number 
■of Riks (verses) or mantras is given as 6000 by Bloom- 
field (probaUy in round figures), while Whitney gives 
"the number as 5038 (p. c. XL VII). Here.^'lso proba- 
bly the number differs owing to the combining or 
splitting up of verses. It Is clear that the Anukramanls 
^liave not counted the exact number of suktas or of 
verses for -this Veda as they did for the Slikala recen- 
sion of the ^igveda, the number of sfiktas in which 
is uniformly given as 1017 and of verses as 10580;^, 
In Pandit’s introduction we find that several , Gujarat 
■manuscripts*give the number of verses as 6015 while 
-one give§ the Gtantha-Sahkhya as 6680. ^As Grantha 
•according'to modern Sanskrit writers, means 32 letters 
this gives the figure for letters as 6680x32=2,13,760 
while the number of letters for the ?.igveda is 4,32,000. 
The numBer'drhyhins and of letters'for tHe" AtharVa- 
veda as compared with the Rigveda shows that its ex- 
tent exceeds one-half of the latter by a small quantity. 
-^The twenty Kandas again have beeiTdivided into four 
■sets or Prapathakas, the first containing sSven, the 
next eighth to twelfth, the third thirteenth to eigh- , 
teentfi'and the fourth the last two. The apparent plan 
of the compiler of this Veda shows itself in this 
arrangement. The last two books are practically a 
jpiifa portion and did not probably form part of the 
•first compilation. Leaving these out of view, we find 
'that the first seven Kandas contain short hymns on 
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miscellaneous subjects and these again are arranged! 
in this order viz. the first book contains hymns of four 
verses, the second of five and so on to the fifth which 
contains hymns consisting of eight verses.'*' The sixth- 
book contains hymns of three verses and the seventh' 
of one verse only. This is the rule, -there being ex- 
ceptions here and there which are looked upon by the 
Anukramanis as 'Vikriti or abnormal. ' ’The second set..* 
of books Vlir to XII contains long hymns of a mis- 
cellaneous character while, the third set XIII to XVIII 
contains long hymns on one subject each. Thus book 
XIII is called Rohita Kanda because it has hymns 

V. ‘ III I r ^ — 

addressed to the red sun ; Book XIV is called Vivaha 
Kanda, consisting as it does of tw.o hymns on the 
marriage cefemony. Book XV is called Vra^a Kanda 
as it contains <hymns addressed to Vratya; what 
Vratya is it is difficult to decide as both Sayana and 
Whitney do not explain it ; but it is certainly not the 
Vrat3’'a of the Smritis viz. Aryans devoid of the Sans- 
kara of Upanayana.* Book XVI is on bad dreams ^ 
and book XVII has one hymn addressed to Vishasahi^, 
or the Tjenchant One. Book XVIII is called Yama* 
Kanda and it contains many hymns to be recited at 
funeral ceremonies. This Kanda is looked upon as 
inauspicious and is not learnt by heart by Vaidikas. 
That the ^rst or original compilation was of this^ ex? 
tent and in this order is apparent from hymn ° 
the nineteenth Kanda which is plainly supplementaO • 
This h5-mn gives in a xvay the contents of the Atharv. 

c 

• Vratya appears to mean here God himself. 
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veda and describes its Risbis in the manner used by 
the ISvalayanatlrihya-Sutra viz. Satarchins, Madhya- 
mas, Kshudrasuktas and Mahasuktas as follows.- 

*Svaha”to the 5-ishis ( or suktas) of 4 verses from 
among the Atharvaigias, of five verses arid so on up 
to Rishis o'f eighteen verses ; then ‘Svaha to the nine- 
teen and the twenty* ag&in Svaha to the great Kanda 
to those of three verses, of one verse, to the insigni- 
ficant (Kshudra), of less than one verse.’ This descrip- 
tion is intended to apply to the first twelve Kand^s. 
For the next five are hereafter described by their 
names and the number of their hymns as follows;- 
*Svaha to the Rohita hymns (XIII), to the hymns (two) 
of Surya (XIV), ‘to the two VrStya hymns, (XV) to the 
two Prajapati hymns (XVI), to the Visfiasahi hymn 
(XVII), to the Mafigalika hymns (XVill). The duel 
number of Vratya and PrajSpati hymns does not 
correspond to the existing hymns in these Kandas. 
But as the number is sigbificantly . correct of the 
other . Kandas, it is probable that the number of 
hymns in these two Kandas has increased after the 
addition of this nineteenth Kanda. The hymns of 
this. (XIX) KSnda, according to Whitney, are distrib- 
uted over other Kandas in the Pippalada recension. 
Bloomfield has pointed out that with the exception 
of the Kuntapa sftktas, the hymns of the .twentieth 
Kan^ are all taken out of the Rigveda, being required 
for recitation at the Soma sacrifice as Sastras and 
Stotras according to the Vaitana SStra. About 1200 of 
the Atharva mantras in all are taken from the l^igveda 
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chiefly firom the tenth, first and eighth books ; and of 
the 143 hymns of Book XX, all but *ten are taken 
bodily without any change ( Macd. p. 186 ). 

THE MSHIS OF THE ATHARVA'^^DA 

The above noted hymn XIX, 23 is distinctly a 
later hymn, describing the Atharva Sanhita with its 
hymns as it nearly is to-day. It mentions no names ' 
of the i^shis of the suktas bat uses the general Tenn 
"Aiharvana” as it subsequently was assigned to the 
l^shis of this Veda, supplementing the names of 
Angirasa and Bhrigu. Here these Rishis are collec- 
tively called Atharvana. The Sayana-Bhashya as 
published by^ Pandit gives no names bf the EisMs or 
seers of the several hymns ; and the Ajmer edition 
also gives no names of seers. The Gopatha Brahm'ana 
story given in the beginning of the Brahmana that 
Brahma first created Bhrigu from his sweat and Bhrign 
became Atharvan and the latter became Ahgiras, that 
Atharvan performed austerities and twenty Atharvana 
Rishis were born viz., those of one verse, of two verses • 
and so ori and these saw the Angirasa mantras. “The 
Rishis being twenty the Veda "was also divided into 
twenty Kandas”. This story is no doubt absurd as the 
twenty Kandas are not each of a separate Rishi and 
it has been' properly rejected by BloomSeld as a later* 
one. But all the same the story belongs to the Gopatha 
Brahmana which, though a very late production, can- 
not be later than the Sanranukramanls, the older 
Panchapatalika and the later .bigger one. It seem-/ 
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ricTiTious n!$ni KAMrs 

therefore, probable ihnt for ft lonji Usne U»5 of 

the hymns x^-erc‘ cvllcd gcumlly AihnrvapftS or AUwr- 
van And Anglrasa with the nddiiton of Bhr!r;« nntl 
Brahman hdre mid there. The dales of ihcsc two 
AnUramanis arc not known; but apparently they arc 
.Inter than even the Sayana Bhashya which could not 
have ignored them. Thc'Bhashyn does not, therefore, 

* • give the ^lishis of individial suktns ; hnl NS hiincy in 
his translniion of the Athirvftvcdn gives the ^iishis of 
the sfiktas from the S.irwinukiftmanis. These 
names arc ver)* oflgn fancied and fanciful like Uc1j» 
chhoehana, Unmochana &c. The names of the l^lshts 
of the saktiN which are taken from the IRigvcda nre 
taken narurally enough from that Vc:l.i, sucli ns Sin* 
dhudvipa the name of the author of the sh\ta 'Sam no 
devi* ; but this is not necessarily always the c.i5e. 
Even in the B«cvcd<i, the ?ishi name is Romclimes 
coined from the contents of the hymn ; ns for example 
Kanis’flna, the name of the ?ishi of the popular Puru» 
, sliasakta ( X, 90 ) or Silrya the name of the IJUshi of 
the wedding hymn ( X, 85 ), These names arc the 
same in A. V, This method of coining names is 
' oftener followed by the SarvanukrnmanTs in assigning 
authors to the hymns of the Atharvavedn and hymns 
arc assigned to Brahman, Prajapati, Yama&c. XIX, 
a is assigned to Apraliratha (the matchlcsss warrior), 
a coiiled name ns.gigncd to the author of the same 
hj'mn in the?.igvcda ( X 103 ) also. Hymns against 
snake poison arc naturally enough assigned to Garut- 
man meaning the heavenly eagle. Tho total number 
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of ^lishis mentioned in the Anukarmams is not larg© 
and Whitney has given an index of these names: 
which will be found in our general index of l^ishis 
given at the end. It Is remarkable that for the 
^ Vratya hymns no Rishi is assigned and tha£ the jlishi- 
assigned to the funeral hymn is Atharvan. There . 
are 175 hymns assigned to Atharvan and 100 hymns, 
assigned to Brahman ( Whitney p. 1038) and hence • 
also this Veda may have been called Atharvaveda or- , 
^ Br^hmaveda. The hymns assigned to Atharvangiras- 
are only 17 and to Angiras 15. "jirhia will also es- 
plain why these names as denoting this Veda subse- 
quently fell out of use. 0 Atharvangirasa/nay be ex* 
plained as a Dvandva compound, meaning Atharvan 
and Angiras, or more properly.pe.rhaps as Atharvana 
the same as Angirasa . ( Karmadharaya ). Curiously • 
enough, three hymns against worms are ascribed to 
Kanva as also three for winning the love of a woman* 
Four hymns for success in gambling are ascribed to 
Badarayani. It may, however, be noted that there 
are very few names of l^igvedic fame in the list pi® 
these Rishis. Vasishtha, Gritsamada and so on are 
“ conspicuous by their absence. ‘ There are one or two 
li 5 ’’mns only assigned to Visyamitra and Kasyapa who 
may have composed some magic spells against evil* 
The Gayat-ri of Visvamitra is strangely enough not tor 
be found in the Atharvaveda. The Rigvedic iKshis 
are, however, respectfully remembered among the 
names or Pitris in the funeral Kanda ( XVIII 3 IS- 
IS) viz., Kanva, Kakshivan, Purunidha, Agastya^ 
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Jamadagai, Atri, Kasyapa and Vamadcva.* This is 
natural as the Rigvcdic ^ishis and the Rigvcda as 
■also YaJuVi and Saman were honoured by all Brahmins 
in Vedic times, no difference based on Veda having 
.till then arisen among Brahmins. 

METRES. 

The Atharvaveda consists chiefly of verses but 
there is considerable prose in it also, very often in 
the Brahmana style repeating words again and again. 
The verses are generally in the Anushtup metre, 
•Gayatri and Trishtup also occurring now and then* 
It is remarhable that the seven chief metres of Vcdic 
•poetry dre givfen by name in XIX an;^ a hymn of 
the eighth K3nda (VIII 5-9) gives the number of 
-syllables in them increasing by four successively. 
That the Vedic poets must have been conversant 
-with the different names and the quantities of the 
metres they used goes without question ; but this re- 
terence in the hymn to the several metres and their 
••differing syllables and certain irregularities in them 
■shows that there was already a deal of* study in 
■prosody. It seems that the longer metres of more 
than 48 syllables, Dhriti .&c. were not yet recognised 
though stray examples of them do occur in the $ig- 
veda. The metrical composition of th'e Atharva 

Sfjflily IR? JT: 1 

5T*i3i5r i 

n?^ti 
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hymns is, however, irregular and not finisheddike. 
that of the Rigvedic hymns, 

DEITY AND ASCRIPTION. ^ 

‘ The deities ( Devatas ) of the several hymns> 
and their ascription (Viniyoga) are also given in the 
two Anukramanis and they are also given in Sayana's 
Bhashya from the Sutras and various other sources. ‘ 
The deities are the usual Vedic ones, Indraj Varuna^ 
A|ni, Surya and so on. But there are many hymns 
in which the deities are quite different being earthly 
obejects^and are not inferable from the contents or 
their Viniyoga or ascription; they musf have been, 
given by t^ie Sutras and the AnuKramanfe from 
actual practice as also from contents thbugh not 
always suggeste'ei by them. As stated already, the 
hymns to be used solely for sacrifice are very few. 
Most of the Atharvavedic hymns are used as spells or 
incantations for various purposes which are grouped 
under distinct heads by writers as follows:— I 
BhaishajySni or hymns for medical purposes, 
Ayushyam for long life. III Abhicharakani for 
sorcery, IV Krityapratiharanani for destroying the 
sorceries of others, V Strikarmani for securing the love 
of women, VI Rajakarmani relating to royalty such 
as for 'coronation, battles &c, VII Saumannasyani for 
securing one-mindedness or influencing assemblies# 
VTTT for prosperity in agriculture, cattle &c. and IX 
for expiation of sins. There are some highly philo 
sophical and theosophical hymns also, especially 
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the, tenth Kanda which explain why four out of the 
ten* chief Upanishads are attached to this Veda. 
These various purposes are served not only by recit- 
ing these hymns as spells but by using certiun herbs 
also and this embodies the earliest attempts at medi- 
dne. There is one hymn in XIX reciting the Naksha- 
tras which is an advaifce on the Nakshatra sukta of 
the Taltdilya Sanhita as it mentions Abhijit. The 
list, however, begins with the usual Xrittikas. XIX 8 
the next hymn actually states that the mansions of 
moon are 28 and also mentions Yogas, while the next 
(XIX 9) mentions Ulkas or shooting stars and other 
astronomical phenomena with their astrological evil 
prognostications.* This Kan^a is a later addition and 
these faots therein are a further proof ofits lateness. 

ATHARVAVEDA AS HISTORY. 

The hymns of the Atharvaveda are mostly spells 
and incantations and hence they contain very few 
facts which can be of historical interest. We rarely 
, come across such a statement as is contained in V 19 

il. These hymas extend- 
ing over a very long period of Indo-Aryan history 
however, show the social condition of the people 
during that long period. The Indo-Aryans had ad- 
'vanced as far as Magadha and Anga which are . dis- - 
tindly mentioned in a hymn ( V 22 ) against fever 
called Takman in thfe Veda. Takman is called upon 

5r % 5J155RI: u 9. 
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to depart into "Magadhaand Anga” on the east .and 
into '^Gandhara, Mujavat (hit) and Balhika beyond.” 
This shows that the Aryan land extended from Gan- 
dhara on the west to Anga on the east. *Balhika in 
this hymn is said to be beyond Mujavat - and thus 
Oandhara was probably included in the Aryan land. 
The disease prevalent 'in this Indo-Aryan land was 
fever as now and it is asked to depart beyond its limits •* 
and go to its own habitat viz. Mujavat, Balhika and 
Mahavrisha; sim sro 37 ^ Hfifqr; i 

iiHil ( "^^hat this tract Jiftfr 
is cannot be determined! but Balhika is modern 
Balkh). It is curious to find that in one verse of 
this hymn (V 22, 7), Takman is asked tfb go t<J a Sudra 
fat woman and shake her. ^ 

1 cif ^ II It seems that 

malarial fevers prevailed more among the Sudras in 
the Indo-Aryan land than among the Aryan people. 

This and several other hymns chiefly show that 


the people were divided into four castes. The tnree 
higher castes, together called Arya, being sharply divid-* 
ed from the fourth called Sudra. The Aryas, how- 
ever, did not at this time hate 'or oppress the Ssdras 
and blessings are invoked on both Arya and Sudr.'i 
^ ^■'T 3TR II ( XIX 6 ). The Kshatriya 

and Vaisya are mentioned in 2X 22 and Indra is ask- 
ed to make them prosperous, are the sealed 
agriculturist Aryans and form the subjects and the 
king, a Kshatriya, is their ruler. Brahmins who are 
mentioned in several hymns had by this time begun to 
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1)e liated or opj)ressed by kings and one hymn (V 19) 
•contains several imprecatipns against such oppressors. 
Kings and nations where Brahmins arc oppressed do 
not prosper." 

u (V 9-6). This persecution ol, 
the Brahmins was a natural result of their sacred posi- 
tion and it characterised social relations in later days 
probably, later even than the days of. the Brahraanas. 
The cowVas specially prized and revered. A long 
•hymn (XII 4) praises the cow, here called Vasa; and 
:gifts of cows to Brahmins are also praised. The Indo* 
Arj'aus, as stated before, were already divided into 
. three castes and the Sudra, fourth caste, devoted to 
the service of the three had already, in ^gvedic later 
-days, been included in the state or R5stra, The 
intermediate castes are, however, not mentioned in 
the Atharvaveda and they appear to be a still later 
social development. 

The Indo-Aryans were still an argicultural people 
and the Atharvaveda still prays for prosperity in 
' -agriculture, horses and cattle. The people, gener- 
ally called Vis or subjects, were ruled by *kings who 
were apparently elected and there are hymns for the 
■coronation of kings and for the return of exiled kings. 

^ The states, which were always small, were not called 
kingdoms or Rajyas but Rashtras (as ill XIX 24.) 
which shows that the people were still powerful. 
The kings' were, however, forceful and special cere- 
monies were performed to make them so, such as the 
fastening of a mani or jewel and of darbha (^X 27 to 
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33). The last hymn of XIX mentions Rajasuya. These 
kings often fought amongst themselves and also with 
non-Aryan enemies. The cousins or Bhratrivyas are- 
often spoken of as enemies and may be’ identified 
with the Asuras or Persians. Nila-lohita [is supposed 
to kill the Bhratrivya with his Nila or blue portion 
-and enemies with the red, c5i^» 

^ ( XV 1-8 ). These Bhratriv}"as may be- ‘ 

their own brother Indo-Aryan kings. 

' Turning to the social condition of the people, we 
find the marriage customs still the same as in Eigvedio 
times though the marriage hymns disclose a few 
changes. Indeed the marriage sukta of the Rigveda 
(X 85) is taken bodily in the Atharvaveda l)ut with 
some important changes and is extended into two 
long 'suktas with 64 and 75 verses forming the whole 
Kan^ XIV. The taking of the hand of the bride by 
the bridegroom is, as before, the most important 
ceremony and the gift of the bride rests with her 
father, the bridegroom going to him to sue for her.. 
But the taking of the bride’s hand appears to tahe ‘ 
place at her house as now and not at the bridegroom £ 
house, as the bridal procession, the most gorgeous 
function, is mentioned again.. Curiously enough, the 
Atharvaveda sukta omits the prayer for ten sons ap- • 
pearing in the l^gveda sukta. The blemish attaching 
to the garment worn by the bride at the time of 
marriage still remains. The consummation mantras 
are included in the Atharva marriage hypin and it 
seems that the consummation of marriage took place 
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aooij after marriage. Many more mantras are to be- 
repeated and cows and kambals are to be gifted for- 
securing long life and progeny to the couple. 

Kan^ XVm relates to the funeral ceremonies, 
and begins with the praise of the world beyond and ^ 
Yama^ the king of the dead. The ancient forefathers,, 
the S^ngirasas, the Navafyas, the Atharvans and good 
' Bhrigus* are remembered, as also VivasvSn in verses- 
which appear in Rigveda also (X 14, 6). The 
hymns in this KSn^ have many verses common ,to- 
the ^ligveda thougti there are many in addition. Dead 
bodies were usually burnt; but the Anagnidagdhas* 
are also spoken of. The widow sitting by the side 
of the ddad body of her husband .on the funeral pyre- 
in response to the old custom of Satl^ is also referred 
to here and is asked to come doWn. The Kanda, 
brings together all the mantras to be recited at the 

r 

funeral ceremony; and the Sraddhas end with nainas- 
karas to all Pitris or forefathers. 

The following passages regarding the Atharva- 
jveda frord Macdonell attract the attention of the 
reader. ‘‘ The spirit which breathes in it is that of a 
prehistoric age. A few of its actual charms probably 
date with little modification from the Indo-European 
period ; for, as Adalbert Kuhn has shown, some of its- 
‘spells for curing bodily ailments agree in purpose and* 


u xvni, 58-59. 


-xvnr, 3-1. 
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-content, as well as to some extent in form, with cer- 
tain old German, Lettic arid Russian charms.” “It 
contains more theosophic matter than any of the 
other Sanhitas. For the histor}’’ of civilization, it is 
on the whole more interesting and important than 
the iRigveda itself ” ( p. 186 ) 

“In Patanjali’s Mahabhasliya the Atharvaveda had 
: already attained to such an assured position that it is 
even cited at the head of the Vedas and occasionally 
ras their only representative” ( p. 189 ). 

“Among the cosmogonic and, theosophic hymns, 
the finest is a long one of sixty-three stanzas 
-addressed to the earth ( XII 1 ). The following will 
..:give some idea of its contents and style. 

“The earth on whom with clamour lofid 
Those thht are mortal sing and dance ; 

On whom they fight in battle fierce, 

This earth shall drive away from us our foetnet^ 
And she shall make us free from all our rivals. 
The hymn to Varuna (IV 1 6) exalts divine omni- 
;science in a strain unequalled in any other Vedic poem.* 
‘This earth is all King Varuna’s dominion 
And that broad sky whose bounds arc distant; 
The loins of Varuna arc these two oceans, 

Yet in this drop of water he is hidden. 

He' that should flee beyond the heaven ^ 
Would not escape King Varuna's attention ; 

His spies come hither from the sky descending 
With all their thousand eyes the earth 

, surveying’' (p» 200-1)* 
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Certain queer statements in the Atharvaveda may 
finally be noticed. The epithet Nilalohita is explained 
by stating that Sa%a’s belly is blue and his back is 
red ( XVI 7). This description, 

applies to the rainbow. The Ratliantara Sfiman is 
placed in the east, Yajnayajniya and Vamadcvj'a in 
the south, Vairupa and VMra] in the west and Sycta 
’* and Naudhasa in the north. In XV 14 Maruts are 
placed in the east and Indra in the south. What 
Jangida (^'^) is which is invoked in XX 34 and 35 for 
protection and for killing of enemies is an enigma. 
Sayana explains it as ( a kind of herb ). It 

may be noted that Purusha-sukta appears in this 
Veda as XIX 6' with a few changes ampng which is 
3^^? that the Nakshatras including Abhijit 

are mentioned in XIX 7 and that Itihasa, Purana,. 
Gatha and Narasansis arc usually mentioned with ftik, 
Yajuh and Saman. 

NOTE 1— THE KUNTaPA SUKTAS. 

The Kantapa suktas aro given in the Atlinrvnvcda 
ikaptcr XX ( 127-136 ). They are not found in Uio Rigveda 
Sakala sanliita as wo havo>it. They must linvo been taken by 
bke compiler of tbo twentieth chapter of tho Atharvaveda 
which, as we have said, was added later on for sacrificial 
purposes, from some other Sakha of tho ^^igveda or from a 
Idulo,as supposed by Sayana. That they aro required for sacri- 
ficial purposes is certain from Aitareya VI 32, 33 and 
Kaushitaki XXX 5. Tho former does not .use tho word 
Kunbapa but., tho latter does. Tho former, however, gives tho 
particular names of tho parts .Nara^ansa, Baibhi, Karavya. 




DATE OF AT'JIARVAVED A COMPILATION 1 7 5 

Tho latter vrork dislinolly metilions, as stat<^ alrcatly, 
Bigv^a, Yajurvka, Samaveda and AtliarvaToda and in tliis 
■order," Tho Sathfipalha in its original extent viz. uplo tho 
?Bhth Kanda does not mention the Atharvnvcda but mentions 
-the other three Yedns. Bloomfield in his introduction to tho 
translaUon of Atharvavedn in Max Mnllnt^s Oriental Series 
has collected together all the references to tho Atharvnvcda 
in Vedicliteratnto,thn3 laying rosearohors inYcdic litornturo 
'under great obligation *, and wo will draw njpon them freely 
in this note in addition to those wo have como across. Most of 
the snktas of tho Atharvavedn which, as wo have shown, ojo 
generally spells, were undoubtedly in existence long beforo 
the compilation of the Atharvaveda was made. It is no won- 
•dcr, thoicforo, that the Atharvaveda itself speak s of these 
spdls in some of its hymns as Atharvanglrasah along with 
1^, Yajuh and Saman (A X 7 , 20 &c. verso 

already quoted.) ^ 

Tho throe-fold division of sacred utter anew as Rik, Y ajuh 
end Saman wos known oven beforo tbeRigvodn was compiled, 
from tho well-known Rik in Parashasukta. 5R=q:^rRri^ 3?[f|K I 

t* It seems there wos also’ 

* Swami DaySaand interprets tho word OhhandRnsi in tho 
above verse differently. Ho thinks it refers to the Atharvaveda 
and thus holds that all tho four Vedas are indioatod in this verso. 
In support is quoted Gopatha 1 1, 29 wherein tho chhandas of 
Atharvaveda is given as 'SarvSpi ChhandSnsl’. Tho wording 
of this verso is no doubt a little’ ambiguous. But if wo holiovo 
that tho Atharvaveda was not oompilod at the time of tho 
Furusha-sUkta, indeed not oven the throe other Vodarf, wo must 
interpret this verse differently. Tho word ohhandSnsi can not bo 
taken to moan metres ; being placed along with Bik, SSman .and 
Yajuh, it oanuot mean metros. "We have interpreted the verso 
as foUows--“Frpm that all embracing saoriffoo wore produced 
ffrst the Ssman Rika (versos); from it were produced tho 
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then a fourth division viz. of spells and incantattons: 
■which was known as Atharvanas. AQgirasas or ‘both. 
togeHier. The first three, ‘however, are usually men- 
tioned as in A Vn 54, 2, 31 6, 14, XU 1, SS, XV 3, 6S j 
and it seems clear that their compilation was also already 
made before that of the fourth ; for the word Veda clearly 
occurs in A VH 54-2 as applied to these three in the sense 
of a religions compilation gr? ■ giR q?grai i 

*11 nWRH Tf^; fe: It is interesting to trace how the * 

word Veda gradually changed its meaning. Here in this verse- 
(Ai VH 54, 2) it appears to be restricted to the three Vedas. 
"But'in the Satapatha Brahmana, even in Kap^ Xili, the 
word means merely a branch of knowledge and is applied to 
different branches. This passage in Satapatha ^XTEI 4-3 de- 

e- • _ 

Chhandansi as.d from it was also produced the Yajnh or sacrificial 
formula”, ChhandSnsi should naturally mean thus fhe metrical 
utterances ; being different from verses sung they would refer to 
the ordinary Elks. This word Ohhandas is thus not indioatire ot 
any Vedic compilation. It is an old Aryan word, the Zend of the 
.Ixaniaps. It may be translated as a metrical sacred utterance. 
The meaning metre is a later one naturally arising from this ^ 
lakshana. Further the word CSihandas in ‘Chhandogya’ cannot 
mean metre but must mean metrical sacred utterances, raj 
most decisive proof would he the verse in the Bhagavafeit^ 

V?# w Here the word cannot mssn 

metres ; for they are seven or fourteen only, while leaves mast 
he innumerable. It cannot mean Atharva verses only. mean» 
here the metrical sacred verses of Eigveda or of aU the Teda^* 
The Purush-silkta verse makes a distinction between the j" 
sung and tfiose not sung and hence the word there may be 
whoEy to mean ?igvemo verses. The meaning metre or 
had no doubt already arisen as ‘sapta chhandansi’ are 
referred to in several Rigvedic verses. But it is not its 
meaning. Metrical utterance is in natural evolution esrher t- a 
the perception of its measure, theyietre. 
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-serves to be qnoted ia iaU. After speaking of the sacrificial 
lorse b&ng let loose, tlie Pariplava is detailed as follows 

pirst day, Mann Vaivaavata is the king, the subjects 
.(Visai) aTe Iromaa beings and th.e Veda of, Riks is to be re- 
lated to them On the 2nd day, the king is 

Yama Vaivasvata and the ancestors or manes (Pitris) are the 
subjects ; the Veda of Yajuh'ia to bo recited to them (rr^ 

). Varuna Aditya is'the fang on the third day and the suh- 
*}ect 3 are Gandharvas, young and well-dressed; the Atharvana) 
Veda is to be recited to them. On the fotyrth day,’ ’Soma 
VaiSravapais the king and the Apsarasas are his subjects • to 
them is to be recited .'Silgirasa Voda.* [ On the fifth 
ArbudaKadTaveyaisthe'k.vhg and the subjects are serpents 
:and to them is to be recited Sarpa-Vidya Veda. On the sixth 
-'day Subera Vtisravanaisthe Idng and his subjects are the 
■Rakshasas'; to them is to be redted Devajana Vidya Veda. 
On the seventh day Asita Dhanva is the king f his subjects 
are the Asuras ; to them is to be recited MEya Veda'. ' ‘ Some' 
ieat of illusioiT* is to be performed also. ' On the 8th day 
llatsya Sammadas is the king and his subjects are fish and 
-those who kill fish ; to them Itdhasa Veda is to be recited. On 
the .ninth day Tarkshya Vaipasyati is the king and birds are 
the subjects as also the killers of birds and Parana Veda is 

■* I . 

to be recited to them. And on the tenth day Indra is the king 
And the subjects are the gods. The Veda to be recited to 
them is of Samaus, aud a Qasata of 3amaus is to be recited 

Tins long extract wa give specially because the 
passage is of great historical interest in many ways. First 


*Thi8 mention ot two Vedas Atharvana and Angirasa in 
Satapatha ZIII suggests the aurmise mentioned earlier that 
PippalSda mnst have put them together after the Satapatha ' 
^he material was already there before him. 
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Samaveda is clearlr looked upon as the highest hranck 
of knowledge and we thus understand the proprie^ of the 
Gita saying ‘^1 am Samaveda among the Yedas''. The Sarpa- 
Yidja and Devajana-Tidya were again two branches of know- 
ledge which have now disappeared. They are noted in these 
very words in the Chhandogya Upanishad along with the four 
Yedas. but the term Yeda is not applied to them. Thirdly. 
.Hakshasas are here said to be the subjects of Eubera Yai-^ 
sravana who is. however, later known as the ki-ng of Takshss.* 
This establishes <the truth of the story in the Eamayapa that 
Yiakshss and Eakshasas were one people originally and the 
word Devajana applied to both Taksha and Eakshasa. Last- 
ly, the Asuras are a distinct people and ibeir king is Adtz 
Dhanva. . "Wlio this, person is, neither Yedic nor' Puraaic 
legend, so far as we imow, tells us. 

The connection of Itihasa with fish ^d fish-hmiters is 
strange. Perhaps Yyasa's being the son of IDitsyagandha- 
a fisherwoman, is here hinted at. The connection of ^racss 
with bird-hnnters may similarly be es^Iained by the story of 
Yalmiki writing the Eamayana on seeing a hunter Mil a 
Erauncha bird. These stories, therefore, appear to be very 
old. The Asuras were well-known for their ZlTaya and there 
•was some Yidya then of creating illusions. It is interestiog f 
to find that the Gopatha Brahmana (1 10) gives exactly these 
Yidyas as the five Upavedas of Atharvaveda viz : 1 Sarpa* 
veda. 2 Pisachaveda, 3 Asuraveda, 4 Itihasa and 5 Porans. 

Satapatha X 5, 2, 20 contains nearly the same idea as 
expressed in XIH above given. The Adhvaryus know it . 
as Xajuh, the Chhandogas as Saman, the Bah-vrichas s:- 
Uktha, the knowers of magic (Tatnvidah) as Tatn, the 
kiiower .5 of serpents as poison, gods as TJrfc, men as 
(wealth)* Asuras as 3Iaya or illusiou. Ktris or niMes 
dho, knowers of Bevajana as Devayana. Gandharvas a. b- 
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andApsaiasas as fragrant smell.” TMs shows that ma^c 
spells tfr Tatn were, the fonith suhiect of study in the days of 
the datapaths. These were, thereafter, naturally put together 
in a fourth compilation which gradually acquired the status 

of a Veda, fiaving some portions purposely introduced, 
intended for sacrifice and marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
Leaving these historical facts unconnected with our pre- 
sent enquiry aside, what is poctineht here to remark is, Istly, 
the word Veda has a general sense as a branch of knowledge 
and has not the restricted sense which later it assumed and is 
not confined to the four Bik) Yajnh, Saman and Atharvarjaa. 
2ndly, the mention of a dasatl of Soman shows that the Sanw- 
veda w^ most prohably already compiled and necessarily, 
therefore, the ^gveda and the Yajnrveda'as appears.from the 
hymn (A SV-b4) already noticed. And lastly, the Atharva- 
Veda was* not yet compiled j for the Atharviwa branch of 
^owledge and the Aibgirasa branch are here s^ken of sepa- 
rately, The ^tharvaveda compilation does not consist of 
Wo such distin(^ P^^ts. Thelmewing, therefore, seems to 
be that the Atharvana or anspidous .spells were known as a 
separate branch of knowledge. The present Atharvaveda itself 
(A'VTII 5, 9) speaks of Ahgirasi Krityas. These.two sorts 
of mantras were, later on, put together not as two distinct 
portions but as one Veda giving the two sorts indiscrimi- 
nately. We may, therefore, safely conclude that the present 
Atharvaveda compilation is later than the Satapatha 
Brahmana even in its later portion. The older portion of the 
Brahmana (X 52— 20 ) mentions the inanspldons hymns or 
kpells only aS yatu-vidya ; hut this does not inyalldate the 
abovS conclusion, as inanspidons hymns were known long- be- 
fore as a brandi of study and are referred to even in the 
3^gveaic hynm of Sarama ( X 108, 10). 

A morO csplidt statement is that in ^atauatha XI 
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Adhjaya 5 secldon 7 speaking of Svadlijaya or daily sacred 
recitation. The Satapatha prescribes Rik, S^ma^ Yajnh^ Tako- 
vakya, Itihasa, Parana and Narasansis here ; while in the 
preceding 6th section, it also mentions Atharvafigirasah after 
Samani and before Vakovakyam. The clearest proof follows in 
section 8 where the words Etgreda, Yajurveda and Samareds 
are distinctly used and Atharvaveda is not mentioned 
at all as produced by Prajapati.c' The priests at a sscridce 
are spoken of as four viz. Hotri, Adhvarya and Udgatri • 
with the fourth oalled Brahman. It is asked, bv what Yeds 
will the Brahman do his duty? ^the Hotri having the Rigvcdai 
tho Adhvaryu the Yajurveda and the Udgatri the Samsveda); 
and the answer is given that the Brahmun should do hi? dn^ 
by the same three vidyas.f In later times, when the Atharve- 
veda was compiled and had acquired the full" status of a 
Veda, the Brahman was to be a professor of that Teda. '^T’e 
may also point out here a passage in the Taitdriys Brahmanr. 
which will be discussed in full later on, wherein Rigrcda, 
Yajurveda and Samaveda are distinctly mentioned but not 
Atharvaveda (T. B. HI 12,9). The compilation of AtharT^*. 
veda is thus even later than T. B. 

The word Yeda is found in one verso of the RigvcKla 
itself viz : Vm 10, 5. Its meaning there is apparently 
so extensive as in tho above passage of the Satapatha and th? 
sentence in the verse viz : '‘He who pleases Agni with Veda 
no donbt contemplates the three Vedas apparently. Bat 
the compilation of the three Vedas cannot bo taken to^har-' 
been made before this hymn was seen, we must interpret tl- 
word Veda here as meaning any sacred nttcrr.nco, tboasr-' 
Sarana interprets it as Vcdatlhyaynn.a referring to all the fo"' 
Tedas. Tho word Veda also occurs in ilu; Atharvaved.i 
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hymn jtlteady rioted (XV 3) and in. the aeVeuth verse bet\?een 
the 6th and the 8tl! noted by Bloomfield and mentioning sepa- 
rately 9iik and Yajnh in the first and Saman in the second. ' 
Here the 'word must, therefore, mean something else than ia 
the ^igveda verse. For in the throne (Asandi) supposed to be 
raised for Vratya, Veda forms the c'overlct while Itihs form 
the right strings and Yajuhs the left strings and SSman the 
, Asada. Veda, therefore, here stands for knowledge generally. 
W \ 'S \ ETO- 

^ \ < \ 1 % \ *( Brahman here 

stands, to our mind, as distinguished from Veda, for Atharvana 
spells. Unfortunately there is no Bhasya on this hymn), Tims 
Veda both in the Rigveda and .the Atharvaveda, as also in the 
Satapatha Br^hmana, has not that restricted meanihg which 
attaches to the word in the Ohhandogya Upanishad viz ; the 
Sanhitas of the four Vedas. . The latest meaajing of Veda 
includes the Brahmanas of the four Vedas with thdr Upa- 
nishads ( also and is explained in a verse 
quoted by Sayana in the b^inmng of his Bhashya on the 
Atharva veda viz. ^ ^ Ivq^T \ W 
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JUndra. Tlio A^arvaveda is divided into ton branches; two 
•of wliich.arc Foippalada and Sannaka and the extent of their 
Veda is 12000, Those are divided into five Kalpas, Naksha" 
tra, Vidhana;* Adhikaravidhi, Abhichara and Santi. 

In the end the font Vedas are deified and described os 
.four persons with different complexions; features ^'C; a thing , 
which led to the construction of images representing the Vedas 
, with difierent heights. The go tra of ^igveda is given asAtreyO; 
•of Tajurvedn as KasyapU;- of Samaveda as Bharadvaja .and of 
-Atharvnveda as Vaikhanasa. These are undoubtedly imaginary 
gotras; as no reasons can,' we think, be offered for this assi^- 
,ment. Thero are four ypavedasjAyurveda attached to Bigveda, 
Dhanurveda to Yajurvoda, Gandharva Veda to Samaveda 
and Arthasastra to Atharvaveda. The six well-known 
Vedangas are also enumerated ; as also 8 Upapgas viz. 1 
Bratipada, 2 Anupada, 3 Ohhandas, 4 Bhashd, 5 Dharma, 6 
MImansd; 7 Kyaya and 8 Tarka. These clearly indicate that 
this work was composed after the Mimansa Sastra had arisen ' 
.and, therefore, belongs to about the fifth centry A. D., the 
age of Sahara BhEshya or later still; of Kumarila. 

The commentator on this Farisishta, out of the eighteen 
•enumerated; mentions the pro^ces of India where particular 
'•Vakhas prevail. Among the Hirnyakesins are mentioned 
Ohlttapolas which shows this commentary to be quite recent, 
later than the 12th centry A. D. Some of these provinces are > 
.imaginary like Svetadvlpa, but many references are correct. 

II REFERENCES TO THE VEDAS & THEIR 
sakhas in the MAHABHARATA. 

In Santiparva chap. 343, the following slokas occur 
in the Narsyaniya Akhyana. ’it I 

-sjing 3T5rr; \ >TnFfW’f^ %i 1^: ik*?!! 
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'Tfifflrna^ i if qn5^r smon^^^rrar t- 

^rn^f^sr^ tots 1 ^ 

• ■Mt1i5<<ri<: I ^ >#r h 

^IHI?lfr?THlifoT qfJTW’^f^T I tTrsm^JT m K^‘l^ ’ ^ m f I RIr1HI(i^ v 
qrasqiTt^: S ^ im I ^4 RoftJT f^ 5 ipilfw ^ nra^: ^ 

We have already said that twenty-one thousand here is- 
a misreading for twenty-one ;§akhas of Kigveda, The- 
thousand Sakhas of Samaveda are as old as the Mahabharata . 
( cir. 250 B. 0. ). as also the Panchakalpas of Atharvavefla.. 


Of the Yajurveda are mentioned 56 and 8 and 37 ^akhas^ the 
to^al coming to 101 instead of 86 of the Oharanavyuha.. 
Yajurveda was the most prevalent Veda and has even now 
many Sakhas. It must have been so, in Mahabharata days, 
also from the statement of Patahjali that Oharakas are- 
found in overy village. These and other •Sakhas 'were dis- 
tinguished by 'differences of accents and pronunciations. The 
idea of Vishnu taMng the form of Hayasiras or horse-headed 
and reciting the Vedas with th«Lr Kramas and diflerent let- 
ters is interesting, as showing that the Vaishnavite NarSyani- 
ya Akhyana identifies its god with Vedic lore. Lastly 
Gralava alias Babhravya ( of that gotra ), inhabitant of the 
PKehala country, is mentioned as enunciating the Krama- 
patha (presumably of all the Vedas), by the method shown by 
Vamadeva.i. How and where Vamadeva has shown this 
method has to be found out. If Vamadeva is a Vedic Bishi,- 
he can not be a contemporary of G-alava. 

In Santi. p. chap, 350, it is stated that Apantartamas,- 


a son of Svyambhu, born from his speech, first divided * 
the Vedas in'tha time of Svayambhuva Mann. In the fottrth 
age viz. Kali, Vyasa will divide the Vedas- Vyasa born of 
ParEsara from the fanuly of Vasishtha. ( STTFFRfnTT "nR S^T* 

H ^ ^ WWRoff II)- 
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r,ol’ torcc Rcro*? n«y tcfetOJcc to Aj'nnlp.tfttftmti*, o former 
dooWc of VyTifa or Krifhna DvaipRyaim, in any Vedic litorti- 
Ittrc. This i? prcsumnldy n new idea nnd n iscv.* tinnst promul- 
gnkd by SSttU. 

Thorti i? ft mention of n Rnba^j-n Vedn comi>OFt<i 
by Arvfttasu I '5=T. 1^). Tb? 

commentator ?tal<5 tba^ the eight lettered mantm of 
Suryn ('jfiriT»1^ Xl JJO 51^5 tfliOT '.n;?! T't^tniriur^ren:- 

<;? the Rnhasyiwedn of thcBnu 

referred to. But the Knthftkft Brfvhmana ig included in 
the Bauhitu nnd wo tire not gure if thifi mnnltn i? really, to he» 
found in the Knthrdw SnuhnitS puhlighcd by Sclirttcder. 

In AuusSgftaa p. chap. 31*1, SSUalyn is mentioncti ng 
Sntrakrit. * ‘W'hnl Vcdic Shtrn thi? is can not he known, 
Saknla Banhiluds well-known and SSknlya’s gon Silkalya fro- 
ipitutly (uentioned in Puuini'g grttmiuRt maj have cotnpOHcd 
a Sutra on grammar. , 

Wo have already plated in the note at tho foot of page 
153 that 3Qlh. V 10 ( 5-8 ) mentions that Agniras was the 
author of tho Atharvaveda and that tho Veda was, therefore,. 
knowTi by the name of Atharvatigirasah, This doc.s not prove 
that tho name Atharvaveda arose later than ^IBh.; for wo 
find that name long before in tho Chhuntlogyn. This is* 
simply a reminiscoiico of tho Gopntha story that Afigirna 
was Atharvnn himsolf and composed tho Atharvofigirasa 
Veda, It must be u-scertnined if tho Vaitana Sutra prescribes 
an oblation to Atigirns and to him nlono at sacriGccs. 

Ill PXIRUSHA-SOKTA in the pour VEDAS. 


Tho Purusha-Sukta hymn X 00 of tho ^tig^oda is taken 
wholly or in part in all other Vedas. In BSma-Voda, only tho 
first five verses aro taken in P. 0, 13 os verses 3 to 7. Thoro 
are many changes in those five, tho second halves of all csccpt- 
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'the foarth bdng transposed ; and there are some changes in 
"words also, such as for ^gi^RRa^- fh the Black 

Yajurveda the whole sukta.appears only in T. Aranyaka III 
-as Anuvaka 12 . All the sixteen verses are tak6n and two 
more in Trishtap are added before the last &c. The 

t^fteenth verse 'Tf?«nr ’ &c. is, however, given as 

seventh. There are no other changes except that 

is recited as the Yajurvedins notpronban- 

cing d as 1. In the White Yajurveda, the sukta appears as 
<5hapter XXXI. All the sixteen verses of the Rigveda sukta 
c are given and six more are added, two of which are the ones 
..given by the Black Yajurveda (T. A.). The Rishi of the 16 
verses is given as Narayana, a name given by all the Vedas; but 
these added verses are said to be by Uttara Narayana which 
is clearly not a Bishi-name but means the later NSrayana' 
verses. There ale some few changes in words, one c-f which 
.is that instead of g(a'f% 5 [ain%a we have 

Indra is omitted here altogether. In the 
Alharvaveda, the sukta appears in Kanda XIX as hymn 6 
with 16 verses as in thelligveda, but the 16th verse is entirely 
-difEerent. There are many important transpositions and 
changes in words, the word in thewery beginning being 
instead of And we have rT instead 

■of srfffq It may finally be added that the verse 

• &c. appears in the two Yajurvedas and the Athnrva- 

veda and hence belongs to the original sukta and is not an 
interpolation. The Samaveda gives only five verses and 
hence it naturally omits this verse along with eleven others. 

*• ki 


IV alphabetical lists of vedic i^ishis. 

3n r. hiatoVj’ ol Sanskrit lUorataro, U i#, \vo tkink/ 
nacwsaty tlml list? of RisWs of the covcral Vc3nfi phouhl hof 
given, Hishis l>eing the anlhor? of co:ui)le!e hymn? or iiuU- 
vicV-inl verse?. Moreover, as Iho Prftv.arn syflear of the Intlo* 
Aryan? is ha?c(l on these Iti.shis, snch lists would be intorost; 
ing. Lastly it woiilil ho worth while seeing which Rishia be- 
long to which ^mticukr Vwla or to nil Vv'lft*. ^yt' hnvo, there 
fore, sjwcially prepares! such lists give them here. It i 
possible that a few mistakes may have crept in hero and thori 
The names ate given acconliug to the English AlphaboL 

(t) lUGVEDIC BISUIS 

The num))cr of the Mandala is given in Homan ilgarcs^ 
of sukta? in English figures and of verses in tic latter figures 
in brackets. This list is prepared from Iho Ajmor edition. 
It wiirbo seen that mo.xt names arc of real authors, a few 
only Ixing imaginary such ns gods or Pnrnravns and so on.’ 


•Abhitapas Sauryya S 37 
Abhivarta A 17*1 
Aditi Daksbayani S 72 
Agastya I ICo-lfil 
Agastyasyn SvasS ( sister of 
Agastya ) and mother of 
Bandhu &c. X 00 (fi) 
Aghomarshana Mudhachchha- 
ndasa X 100 

Agnayo DhishnySh Aisvarub 
^IX 109 

Agni IX 100 (10-14) 

Agni Ohulrshosha IX 100 1-3 
-Agni Baujchika X 51 ( 2, 4, 
0,8); 62; 53 (4-5) 


Agni Sauchtlca Vnisvanarnor 
Sapti VnjambhnraX 70-80 
Agni Povnka X 140 
AgmTfii)asaX 141 
Agni-Varnna-Somilnilm niha-; 
vah X 124 . 

Agnijaita Sthaura or Agni- 
yupa Sthaura X 110 
Aindra ( dialoguo >botwcon 
Indra and Vasnkra ) X 28 
AkrishtuMushuhlX 80(1-10, 
30-40) 

Amohlya IX 63-00 
Ambarlsha & JHijiBhrimlX 08 
Amhomuk Vamadovya X 120 
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Ananata ParucLclihepi X 111 
Andhigu SyaTasrilXl 01(1-3) 
Anga Aurava X 138 
Anila Vatayana X 168 
Apala Atreyi VIII 91 
Apratdratha Aindra X 103 
Archananas Atreya Y 63-64 
Archan Hairanyasfcupa X 149 
Arana Vaitahavya X 91 
Arbuda XadraveyaSarpa X94 
Aristtanemi Tarkshya X 178 
Asita KSsyapa or Devala 
' 1X5-24 

Aabtaka Vaisvamitra X 104 
Asanga Playogi Vm 30-33 
Ashtadanslitra VairupaX 111 
/ Atri V27, 37-43; 76-77 ; 
83-86 ; IX Se' c 41-45) 
Atri Sankkya X 143 
Avasyu Aitreya V 31, 75 
Avatsara Kashyapa &e. V 44 
Avatsara IX 53-60 
A y asya IX 44-46 X 67-68 
Ayn Kanva YTH 52 

•'TBabbru Atreya V 30 
Bahuvrikta Atreya V 71—72 

t 

Bandhu, Subandbu, Srata- 
bandu and Vipraijaiidu 
Gaupayana or Jjaapayana 
V 24; X57, 58, 59, 60 
(1-5,7-12)' 

Bara or SarvahariAiiidraX96 
Bharadvaja Barbaspafya VI 
1-30 ; 37-43 ; 53-74 
Bharadvaja IX 67 1-3 


Bharga Pragatha YICI 6Q-6t. 
BhikshnX 117 
BMshak Atharvana X 97 
Bhuvana Aptya or Sadhana- 
Bhauvana X 157 
Bhrigu Varani or Jamadagni. 
IX 65 

Bhutan sa Xasyapa X 106 
Bindu or Putadaksha VIII 94 
BindnIXSO 

BrahmatitM Kanva Vm 5 
Brihanmati IX 39-40 . 
Brihaddiya Atharvana X 120- 
Brihadnktha Yamdevya X o4; . 
55 ; 56 

Brpiaspati X 71 

BrihaspatijBrihaspatiLankya- 
or Aditi DakshayanI X 72 
Bndha and Gavishthira • 

Atreyas Y 1 
Bndha Sanmya (3) > 

Chakshn j^nava IX 106 4-6' 
Ohakshn Saurya X 15S 
Chitramahas Yasishtha X 122 

Bamana Yamayann X 16 
Devas X 51 (1,3, 9,7, 5) 
53 ( 1-3, 6, 11, ) 

Devala IX 5-24 
Devamnni Airammada X146- 
Devapi Arshlishena X 98 
Devasrava Yamayana X 17‘' 
Devashravas and Devavats ■ 

( tvo Bharatas ) III 23 
Devatitbi Xanva YTtl 4 
Dharuna Angirasa VI 6 
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IDhruva S 173- 
Dlrghtainns Aiicliathya I 
140-164 

Divyaor DakBliinaFrajapatya . 

X 107 • ' 

. Drona X 142 (^3-4 ) 
Dridhachyata Agastya IX 25 : 
Davasyu Vandana X 100 ' 
Dvifca Aptya IX 103 * 

DvitaMriktiivahasAtreyaVlS 
JDyuinna Visvacharahani V 23 

Ekadyu Naudkasa VIII 80 
Evayamaarufc Atreya V 87 
Oarga VI 47 
Oauriviti S^tya V.29 
Ganriviti IX 108 ( 1-2 ); X 

37574 

Gatkiii Xatislka III 19-22 
Gatu Atreya V 32 - ^ 

GaviahtMra Atreya V 1 
Gaya Atreya V 9-10 
Gaya Plata X 63-64 
Gharma Saurya X 181 (3) 
Ghaura Eanva VIDE 1 (1, 2) 
Ghos&a Xakshivati X 39-40 
Gopavana Atreya or Saptava- 
dhri Vni 73 5 74 
Gosk^tl and ASvashukti 
Xanvaa VIII 14-15 
, Gotama IX 31 ✓ 

Gotama Eahugana y4-93. 
Gritsamada IX 86^( 46-48 ) 
Gritsamada Angiraga §anna^ 
hotrall 1-3, 8-27, 30-43 

Harimanta'lX 72- 


Haryata Pragatlin VIII 72 
Havirdkana Angi X 11-12 
Hiranyagarbka Prajapatya 
X121 ^ . 

Hiranyastupa IX 4, 69 Angi- 
raaa I 31-55 

Idkmavaka Dardknckyata* 
1 X 26 • 

Indra Mnshkavan X 38 
Indra Vaiknntka X 48-50 
IndrapramatL Vasisktka IX 
97 ( 4-6 ) 

Indranl X 145 * 

Isdramatarak X 153 
Irlmbitki Xapva VIII 16-18 
Iska Atreya V 7-8 
Ita Bkargava X 171 
Jamadagni IX 62, 65, X 167 
Jamadagni BkargaTaVnilOl 
Jamadagni or Eama X 110 
J aratkarna Airavata ^ aroa 
X76 

Jarita X 142 ( 1-2 ) 

Jaya X 180 

J etri Madkackckkandasa 111 
Jnkn Brakmajaya or Urdkva- 
nabka Brakma X 109 

KakskivatlX 74 1 116-8, 122r 
126, (1-5), Dairgktamasa 
119, 123-5 Ansija 120-1 
Xali Pragatka VIII 66 
Xapbta Nairrita X 165 ’ 
Kapva IX 94 Gkanra I 34-86 
XarnaSrat Vasistkaa IX 97 
(22-24 ) 
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KaSyapalX 64 91-92 4-113 
KaSyapi Sikbandinis ( two 
Apsarasas ) IX 104 
Kata VaiSvamitra III 18 
Kavi Bbargava IX 47-49 
Kavi'lX 76-79 
Kavasba Ailusba X 30-84 
Kautsa Sumitra or Durmitra 
X105 

Ketu Agneya X 15,6 
Krisa Kanva VIII 55 
^ Krishna Vni 85; X 42-44 or 
Visivaka Karsbm VIII 86 
Krishna Dynmnika VIII 87 
Kritayasah IX 108 (10-11) 
Kritnu Bhargava VIII 79 
Kulmalaharhisha Sail^shi 
X 126 __ 

Kumara Atreya V 2- 
Knmara Yamayana X 135 
Kurina Gartsamada II 28-9 
Kurusuti Kanva VIII 76-8 
Kusidi Kanva VIII 81-83 
Kusiika-Saubhara X 127 
<^Kutsa Angirasa I 94-115 
Kutsa IX 97 <45-48) 

^aba Aindra X 119 
Xiusha Dhanaka X 35-36 

V 

Madhuchchhandas 1 1-10 IX 1 
Mandhatri Yauvana^va XI 34 
Manu Apsava IX 106 (7-9) 
Manu Sanvaranal X101(10-2) 
Mann Vaivasvata VIH 27-31 
Manyn Tapasa X 83-84 


Manyu Vasishtha 1X97(1 0-2)> 
Matarisivan Kanva VIII ‘54 
Mathita Yamayana X 19 
Matsya Samada, or Manya 
Kaitr avamni, or fish caught 
in a net VIII 67 
Medhatithi (Kanva) I 12-28 . 

VIII 1 (3-29) 2,3,32,33 IX 2 
Medhyatithi VIH 3 IX 41-3^ 
Medhya Kanva Vin63, 57, 58- 
Mridika Vasishtha IX 97 
(25-27); X 150 
Mudgala Bharmyasva X 102 
Munayo Vatarasanah X 136 
Murdhanvan Angirasa or 
Vamadevya X 88 
Nabhaka Kanva VIII 39-42 
Kabhanedishtha MSnava X- 
^61,62 

Nabha Prabhedana Vairupa 
X 112 

NahushaManavalX 101(7-9)- 
Nara VI 36-36 
Narada K Snva VIII 13. 
Narayana X 90 
Kema Bhargava VIII 100- 
(1-3, 6-12) 

Nidhruvi Ka^yapa IX 63 
Nipatithi Kanva VIII 34 
Nodha Gautama I 68-64 
Nodha Vni 88 ; IX 93 
Nrimedha VHI 98 991X2/ 9 

Nrimedha and Purumedha 

Vni 89-90 
Pan! Asuras X 10& 
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Patasata Saktya I 65-73 
Patasara IX 97 (81-44) ^ 
Paruclichliepa Daivodasi I 
127-139 . 

Parvata Xanva VIII 12 
Parvata Narada IX 104 
Pafcanga Prajapatya X 177 
Panra Atreya V 73-74 « 

' Pavitra IX 13 ; 83 
PayuX 78 Bkaiadvaja VI 7 5 
Prabhuvasu Anprasa V 35-6 
Prabbuvaati IX 35-36 
Pracbetas X 164 « 

PragSfcba Vni 1(1,2) 
Prajapati IX-lOl (13-16) 
Prajapati Paramesbtbin X129 
PrajSpati Vaohya IX 84 
Prajavan Prajapafya X 183 
Ptaakanva 1X95 Kan-va I 
44-50 Vni 49 
Pratardana Daivodasi IX 96 
Pratardana Xasiraja XI 79 (2) 
Pratha Vasishtha X 181 (1) 

, Pratibhanu Atreya V 48 
Pratiprabha Atreya V 49 
Pratiratba Atreya V 47 
Prailksbatra Atreya V 46 
Prayasvanta Atreya V 20 
PrayogaBbargavaorAgni Pa- 
vaka Barbaspatya VIII102 
PriSbadbra Kanva VIII 56 
PriSniAjas IX 86 (21-30), 
(81-40) 

Pritbu Vaii^ynX 148 
Priyamedba VIEI 68-9; 


Priyamedha An^rasa VlH- 
2-3 ; 82-33 

PriyamedfaaVasishtbaVIII 87 
Pnnarvatsa Kanva VIII 7 
Parana Vaisvamitra X 160 
PSru Atreya V 16-17 
Purubanman VIII 70 
Paromidba VIII 71 and 
Ajamidba SauhotralV 
43-44 . 

Pnruravas Aila X 95 (1, 3, 6,. 

8-10, 12, 14, 17) 

Pasbtigtt Kanva VIII 50. 
Pntadaksba Vin 94 

Babugana IX 37-38 
Baksboba Brahma X 162 
Bama X 110 • 

Batavya Atreya V 66-6 
Batri Bbaradvaji X 127 
Eebba Kasyapa VIII 97 
Bebbasunu XaayapaIX99-100 
Bepa X 89 

Benu VaisvaniitraIX70 
BiiiBbvan VI 49-52 IX 108' 
(6-7) - 

Binancbaya IX 108 (12-13) 
Bisbabba Vairaja or Sakvara 
X162. 

Bisbabba Vaisvamitra III 

13-14; 5X11 

$ * 

Sahara Eaksbivata X 169 
§acbi PaulomI X 169 
Sadapripa Atreya V 45 
Sadbri Vairnpa or Gbarma- 
TapasalX 114 
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Sadhvansa Eanva (VIII) 8 • 
Sakapufca Karmedha S 182 
ilakti IX 108 (3, 14-16) 
faktayasishtlialX 97(19-21) 
SaBkka 'Yamayana X 15 
Sankusuka Yamayana X 1®. 
^Saiivanana X 191 
Sanvarana Prajapatya V38-4 
‘Sanvarta X 172 
Sanya Barhaspafcyg. VI 44-8 
Sapratha Bharadvaja X181(2) 
V 'Sap^aBishis eackaverseXlS? 
Baptarshayali 1X107 
Saptagu X 47 
■Saptavadhri Atreya V 78. 
•Saptavadhri VXII 78. 
Sarisrikva X 1^2 (5-6) 
^.Sarngali X 142 (1-8) 
'Sarparajni X 189 
Sarvahari AindraX 96. 

- Sary Sta Manava X 92 
Sasa Atreya V 21. 

Sasa Bharadvaja X 152 
^a^akarna Kanva VIII 9 
■ ^asvati wife of Asanga Angi- 
rasa VII 1 (34) 
^SataprabhedanaV airupa XI 13 
Satyadhriti Vanipi X 185 
<SatyaSrava3 Atreya' V 79-80 
Savya Angirasa I 51—57. 

-Sibi AnsInara'X 179 (1) 
Sikatas Nivavari IX 86 (11- 
20), (31-40) 

Sindukshit PraiyaniedhaX75 
vSirimbitha BharadvajaXloo 


Sisu IX 112 

SobhariKanvaVni 19-22 103 
Somahuti Bhargava II 4-7 
Sraddha Kamayani X 151 
Srashtigu Kapva' VIII 51 
Srutakaksha VIII 92 
Srutivid Atreya V 62 
S tembami tra X 142 (7, 8) 
Sudas Paijavana X 133 
Suditi and Purumidha VIII 71 
Snhastya Ghausheya X 41 
Suhotra VI 81-32 
Sukaksha VIII 92 93 
Sukirti ikakshivata X 181 
Samitra Vadhryasva X69-70 . 
Sunahotra VI 33-34 
SanahsepaAjigarti 1 24-301X3 
Sana Srbhava X ITQ 
Suparna Tarkshyapufcrs or 
Urdhvakrisana Yamayana 
X 144 

Surya Savitrl X 85 
Satambhara Atreya V 11-1^ 
Suvedah Sairisi X 149 
Svastyatreya V 50-57 
Syavasva VIII 35-38jlX32 
Syena Agneya X 188 
SyavaSvaAtreyaV62-6l 

Tanva Parthya X 93 ; 
Taparmurdha BarhaspaiyaX 
182; 

Tiraschl VIH 95 
Tiraschr Dyutana or Marats 
Vin 96 ; 
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Trasftdasyn ratirnlcnlayo IV 
V 27 IX IIP 
Trisirfts Tvnshtra X 8-9 ; 
Trisokn Kunrn 45 
Trita n: 33-51; 107; X 1-7; 
Trita Aplya^^II47; 
Trynrnna Trnivrighnn, Asva- 
mcdha Blmrntn or AtriV75 
Trynrana feTrosadnsyoIXllO 
Tvashtri Gfarbliakartri or 
Visbna Prfijapalya X 184 
Ucliatliya IX 60-52 
Ula Votoynna X 186 ^ 
TJpamanyu Vasistba IX 07 
(13-15) . 

TJpastata VnrsbtiLavyn XI 15 
Urddbvasadnitt IX 108 (8-0) 
Urdbvannbitt Brubma X 109 
U/^Tagravri Arbndi X 1^5 
Uru IX 108 (4-5) 

"Grucbakri Atrcya V 69-70 
TJrukshaya Amobiyava X 118 
TJrvasI X 95 (2, 4, 5, 7, 11, 
13, 15, 16, 18) 

Usanas KSvya VIII 81 ; IX 
87-89 

UtHJa Katya III 15-17 * 
Vaikbaaasas (hundred) IX 66^ 
Vairuro Vaikbana?a X 99 
YugambbrinI X 125 
Vnmo^ova IV 1-41 ; 45-58 
Vnsisbtha Vn 1-104; IX 
90 j 97 (1-3) 

VasoSvya VIH 46 


Vnsu Bbnrodvnja IX 80-82 
Vasnkrn Aindr n V 9 7 
Vnsnkra X 26 
Vasnkrit Vnsnkra X 20-26 
Vasukarna Vnsnkra X63-6& 
Vnsnkra Vasishtha IX 97 
(28-30) 

Vasnmanas Bnnbidnsva X 
179(3) 

Vnsnsrnta Atreya V 3-6 
Vnsuyns ( many ) Atroya V 
26-26 

Vatsn Agneyn X 187 ’ 

Vaksa Kandv VH! 6 ; 11 
Vatsapri Bbnlandana IX 68 
Vatsnpri X 45-46 
Vavri AtrcyaV 19 
Venn X 123 
Vena Bbargava IX 85 
Vibnvya X 128 
Vibbrat Surya X 170 
Virupa VUI 7 5 
Viraada Aindra Prajapntya or 
Ynsukrit Vasukra X20-20 
Vislinn Prajapatya X 184 
Vis vamitra& J atnadagniXl 67 
Visvamitra III 2—12; 24—62 
Visvnmitrn Gnthina III 1 
Visvamitra or Kushika III 81 
Vivasvan Aditya X 13 
Visvnvnsu Devagano. X 139 
Vivribn KuSynpa X 163 
Visvasaman Atreya V 22 
Visvamnnas Vaiynsva VIIT 
23-26 
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'VisyakaimanBhauTa3iaX812- 
Trisa Jara T 2 
Yrishagana Yasi IX 97(7-9) 
YrishSkapi Aindra, indraDi 
and indra X 86 
Yyaghxapad Yasislitha IX 97 
(16-18) 

Xajafc Atreya X 67—68 


Tajna Prajapatra X ISO 
Xakslmmasaiia Praja. X 161 
Tama X 14 

Tama Ysivasvata X 10 (2, 4, 
'8-10, 12, 14)Tami X154 
Tomi Yaivasvati X 10 (1, 3, 
5-8, 11, 13) 

Tarafci Xahnsha X 101 (4-6) 


(2) SA3IAYEDA BISHIS 


The foUo'wiag lisi has also been prepar^ from the 
A^er edition. These Rishis are in general real persons like 
the Rishis of the except some like Agni Tapasa \rho 

is very likely god Agni. Only seven verses are assigned no 
Rishis viz. 8, I (14), 8, 2 (19), 9, 1 (2) and 9, 2 (3, 4, 7, 10). 
These are called Etatsaman or Itisaman. jilost of the verses 
can be traced "to the Bigveda an d their Kshis are. mostly the 
same as in the Rigveda. On comparing these two lists, one 
may say that no name is fonnd here which is not in the 
Rigveda list. The greater number of Saman verses belong 
to Yasishtha and next follow Yisvamitra, Medhatitbi, 
Yamadeva and Sunahsepa as great Saman chanters. 


Abhipada XJdala P 3, 4 (9) 
Agastya U 6, 2 (20) 

Agni U 3 (118) Favafca U 3, 

1 ( 20 ) 

Agni Chakshusa 6, 8 (1, 7, 11) 
Yaisvanara Pavaka Barhas- 
patya 7, 2 (14), 9, 2 (1) Y 
1 (20) Tapasa P 1, 10 (1) 
Akrishta-Bhashah TJ 3, 1 (1) 
4. 1 (1) 


Amahiyn P 5, 9 (1, 4), », ip 
(4, 8) 6, 1 (1, 8, 9), 6, 2(14) 
6, 10 (48) Angircsa U 1, ^ 
(8, 10), 1, 2 (17, 18) 2, 1 
(2, 5, 15) 3. 1 (2) 4, 1 (1^) 
Dhishnya 4, 2 (12), 5, 1 
(17). 5, '2 (IP) 6, 1 (S) ^ 

Ambarlsha P6, 6 (6,7)^ 
Eijisva U 1, 2 (22,3)5,1 

(16), 5,2 (18), 8, 2 (8) 
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.iSjianataParuchehLcpiPojS (7) 
U 7, 3(10). • 

"Andhigava U 1, 1 (19) 
--Aadhigu SynTasvi P 6, 6 (1). 
-Anhornnk YamacleryaP5j4(8) 

. ApratHratka Aiadra Y 9, 3 

( 1 - 4 , 5 ) 

-Apfcya Trita4, 8 (9) 
-ArislitaneiniTarkahyaP4,3(l) 
-Arana Yalfcaliavya U 3, 2 (7) 
-Asita P 1, 10 (3) ^evala), 
Kasyapa 5, 9 (9, IjO), 5, 10 
(9, 10), 6, 1 (3) 0/2 (10) U 
1,1 (1)1, 2 (17, 18) 3, 1 

(16) , 3, 2 (3, 4, 13), 4. 1 

(17) , 4, 2 (2, 3), 5, 1 (24), 
5,2(3),*6,3(3) 

. Asvinaa Y aivasvataa P4, 2(3) 
Atreya P 5, 7 (9) 

AtriP4, 6(4),4, 8 (6), 6,3 
(1-12), Bhanma 6, 7 (11), U 
4, 2 (16), 7, 3 (10), 8, 3 (15) 
Atkila P 1, 6 (6) 

Atman P 6, 10 (9) 

Avasyu P 5, 3 (10) Atreya P 
8, 3 (12) 

Avatsara P 6, 2 (4) U 1, 2 
(16), 3, 2 (5), 4, 1 (5)8, 3 
(2,^18), 9, 2 (5, 6) 

Ayasya Angirasa P 6, 2 (13) 
Ayn EaQva U 8, 2 (7) 
Aynnkshvah^ P 1, 2 (1) 


Bandhn, Yiprt^bandhu P 5, 7 
(3, 4) Graupaj^ana or Lanpa- 
yana U 4, 1 (21) 

Barhaspatya Atharvagni XJ 3, 
1 ( 20 ) 

Bharadvaja P 1, i (i, 2, 4, 7 * 
9), 1, 3 (2, 5, 9), 1^ 9 (3, 4) 
2,1(9), 2,6(4;, 3,1(8, 9) 
3,5 (2), 3, 7 (10) 3, 8 (4), 3, 
9 (9), 3, 10 (4), 4, 5 (2), 4. 
7(1), 4, 8 (6), 4, 9 (9), 5,1 
(2), 5, 7 (8),6,3(l,2),^asa 
6, 7 (9), 6, lo (1), Barha- 
spatya 6, 12 (8; 9), U 1, 1 
A ^ 'Serea Rishie), 

2,2(8), 3, 2 (10), 4, 2 (5, 8) 
5, 2 (16), 6,* § (2, 7), 6, 3 
(2, 9, 16), 7, 2 (3), 7, 3 (’ll) 
8, 2 (18) 

Bharadvaja P 1, 4 (5), 1, 7 (5, 
6), 1, 8 (3), 2^ 4 (3) 

Bharga (Praga(;ka) P 1, 4 (2), 

1, 5 (2), 3, 5 (8), 3, 7 (1) 3, 

9 (2), 3, 10 (^) U 5, 1 (14) 
5,. 2 (15), 6, 3 (7), 7, 2 (4) 7, 

3 (3, 4) 

Bhargahati P 1, 10 (4) 
Bhaavana Atth^ P 5, 7 (6) 
Bhrign Yarnni p 5, 9 (3), 5, 

10 (5), 6, 2 (7)U 2, 1(4,10), 

2, 2 (2), 3, 1 (5), 3, 2 (11), 
4, 2 (4, IS) 

Bhuvana Aptya U 4, 1 (23) 
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Bindu P 2; 6 (5), 2, 8 (10), 9, 

1 ( 8 ) 

BralunatifcH P 3, 3 (6) 
Brihaddiva Atharvana U 6, 
3 (19) 

Brihaduktha P 1, 7 (3), 4, 4 
(3), 9, 1 (7^ 

Brikanmati An^rasa P 6, 1 
(2) TJ 3, 1(4, 12) 
Briliaspati P 4, 3 ‘(9) 

Budha and Gaviskthira P 1,8 
(r) Atreya U 8, 3 (13) 
Ckaksku Manava P 6, 8 (2) 
Ckita U 7,*2 (5) 

Dadkyan Atkarvana P 2, 9 (3) 
Devala U 3, 1,^(16), 3, 2 (3, 
4, IS), 4, 1 (17), 4, 2 (2, 3), 
0, 1 (2, 4), 5, 2 (3), 6, 3 (3) 
Devatdtki Kanva P 3, 6 (10), 
3, 4 (5, 7), 4^2 (6), U 5, 1 
, (13), 7, 3(16,_17) 8,3(4) 
Dkridkackyuta Agaslya P 5, 
9 (8), u's, 1 (10) 
Dlrgktamas P 2, 1 (1) Aucka- 
tkya U 8, 3 (17), 9, 1 (4) 
Dvita Aptya P 6, 8 '(S, 12) 
Dyutana P 4, 4 (1, 2, 4) 

Evayamarnt P 5, 8 (6) 

Gain P 4, 3.(3) 

Ganrangirasa P 5, 8 (2) 
Gaurivifei P 4, 3 (7), 4, 4 (9), 
Saktya 6, 9 (1) 

GavisktMra Pl,8 (1) U 8,3(13) 


Gfeyatri P 1, 9 (2) , 

Godka P 2, 9 (2) 

Gopavana P 1, 3 (9), 1, 9 (7,9),- 
Atreya U 7, 2.(12) 

Goskukii and Asrasakti F 2, 

3 (7, 8), 3, 2 (8), 4, 10 (2,3)- 
Kanvayana U 2, 2 (18), 8, 

«1 (9, li), 9, 2 (9) 

Gotama (Gantama) P 2, 1 (3)- ,* 

2, 6 (3), 2, 9 (5), 3, 3 (5), 

3, 6 (5) Gautama 4, 5, (10),, 

4, 6 (3, 6), 4, 10 (9), 5, 3 
(1-8),.5,4(5,6),6,3(1-I2)- 
6, 12 (2, 3) EahuganaJJS,! 

(8, 2), 3, 2, (14, 15, 23), 5,2 
(22), 6,2.7, 1 (14), 7, 2 
(1,11), 7, 3 (12),^ 8, 3 (5, Sr . 
9, 10), 9, 3 (92)' 

Grikapati & XavisktliB, sons- 
of SakasU 3,1 (20), 7,2(14) 
Gritsamada P 3, 1 (7), 5, 8 
(1, 10), 6, 10 (5), 6, 11 (6); 

U 3, 1(7), 6, 3 (20) ^ 

Haryata Pragafcka P 2-; 3 (3) 

U 6, 3 (18), 7, 3 (16, 17) “ 
Hiranyastupa P 6, 12 (H); 1^ 
4,i‘(4), 6, 1(9) 

Indramatarak Deva-Jamays^ 

P 2, 3 (6), 2, 9 (1) 
Indrapramati Yasislitha P ^ 

5(3) 

IrimbitHP2, 1 (6) 

Irimitka P 2, 5 (10), 2, / (^) 
2,10 (7) U 1,1 (6), 1.2 (5) 
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3Jriiiatln P 3, 9 (?), 5, 1 (7) 

- Jaya Aindra U 9, 3 (9) 

• Jamadagni P.3, 3 (7), 3, 7 (3) 

3, 9 (4), S; 9 (7), 6, 2 (12), 
6, 3 (17, 2), U 1,1(0), 2,1 
(1, 4 , 10), 2, 2 (1-2), 3, 2 
(6, 16), 3, 2 (11), 4, 1 (fi), 

4, 2 (4, 13) Bhargava 9, 1 

(9) , 9, 1(17) 

-•Jeta Hoshdcbhandasa P 4, 6 
(2), 4, 7 (4), U 2, 1 (19), 5, 
1 ( 20 ) 

.JEali Pragaiiha P 3, 5 (5) 8, 8 

(10) , U 1,1 (14), 8, 2(13) 
. Kamadeva P 1, 3,(10) 

.Kanva P 1, 3 (11), 1, 5 (10), 

1, 6 (2, S, 6), 2,5 (IGhaura) 

2. 10 (6), 6, 5 (7) 

.Kasyapa P 1, 9 (10), 5, 9 (6), 

5. 10 (6), Maricha 6, 2 (8,9) 
6,3(1-12), 6, 5(11) U 1,1 
(2), 2, 1(3), 2, 2 (4), 3, 2(2) 
4,1(2,11) 

-Savasha Ailusha P 5, 7 (7) 
Kavi Medhavi P 6, 10 (1), 
Kavi 6, 2 (11), Bhargava 
6, 7 (1-3, 5)'U 2, 2 (30), 6, 

2 (12), 6, 3 (1) 

Saatsa Danuitra P 3, 4 (6) 
jfcetaSgneya U 7, 1 (15) 
Khigma P 6, 7 (6) 

JB[xislma Aagirasa P 4, 9 (6) 
:tS[ritayasas Aagirasa P 6, 9 
(4), U 8, 2 C1.7) 


Karasatd Kanva U 3, 2 (9) 
Kasida P 2, 7 (8), 2, 8 ( 3 
Kanva), U 1,2(6) 

Kasidi Kanva P 2, 5 (4) 
Ki^sa P 1, 7 (4), 4, 9 (11), 
Aagirasa 6, 5 (9), 6, 14 (3)' 
U 4, 1(7, 21), 6, 2 (18), 8, 
3(14) 

Hadhachhaadas P 1, 2 (4) 2, 
4 (5, 6), 2, 7 (6, 10), 2, 8(2) 

2, 9 (6), 2, 10 (5), 3, 1»(5), 

3, 2 (2), 4, 6 (1), 4, 6 (4), 5, 
9 (2), Yaisvamitra 6, 11 
(3, 4), 6, 2 (6), 11 (8, 4), 6, 
12 ( 6 ), U 1,2 ( 10 ), 2,1 ( 8 ), 
2,2(6, 7), 4, 1(15), 4, 2 (7), 
5, 2 (2, 3), 6, 3 (14), 3, 1(2) 

Mandhatxi Yaavonasva U 4, 

1 (16) 

Mana P 1, 5 (4) Apsava 6, 8 

(6) , 5, 2 (17), Sanovarana 6, 

6 (4), U 42 (20) Vaivasta 

PI, 0(10) 

Madasya Vasishtha P 6, 5 (8) 
U3,2(202 * 

Medhatithi Aagirasa P 2, 3(9) 
Medhatithi P 1, 1 (3), 1, 2 (6) 
1,3 (12), 1,5 (8), 2, 6 (5), 

2, 6 (2), 2, 7 (3), 2, 8 (7), 3, 

3 (4, 9), 3, 4 (i; 7,8)U3,6 

(7) , 3, 6 (2, 3), 3, 7 (4, 9), 3, 

8 (9) with Medhya P 3, 10 
(9, 10), 4, 1 (3, 5), 4, 2 (5), 

4, 9 (10), U 2, 1(6, 7), 2,2 
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4 . r {,' 1 ). 4 , 8 (V r., 5) T7 I, 
S(r,.S).i.r,,2(r.. C),7,i(i). 
(I) Angir."»«a 0. 

I’ani Atr»:yr.*r 1. (8) 
rarnlianmna Aapri^n P.'?.G(1) 
n. 8 <(•).", ‘>(1.0). U 2,2 
(11). P. 1{15) 

Parosif.'uiia P 6 (f<), P, *7 
0), P, S (7) 

Puramiaii.-'.-P I, 1 (C), 0 7, 2 
(8), 4. 2 (10) 

Pitsbiwla Agni U 1. 1 (14) 
Pa5litigtt Ksinva U 7j 3 (10) 
Patndftlwhr. P 2. C(5).U0.1(S) 

PahngntLi U ri,2 (1.7). 

Itebba KH^opa P .3,7 (2), 3,7 
(0),.3.8(2),4,0 (1)17.3,1(14) 
Ilcbbas P, .*1,8 (4) Knsynpa TJ 
3,2 (If) Suoa 8,1 (6) 
Kellu P 4.r> (8) Vaisvaantra 
U f.,2 (17) 

Kijisvaa P G,G (6,7), Bliarad- 
vaja 0,0 (8), U .3,2 (18), 

' G,2 (G). 7,3 (13) 8,2 (8) 

9ina P -3,5 (1-0) 

Piruicbaya Sakti U 4,1 (18) 
5linava Angirasa P 6,9 (5) 
Pishigana P 0, 7 (4) 

7?5dliana Bhauvana TJ 4,1 (27) 
Sakafjuta P 4, 7 (2) 

SakamasTu U 1, 1 (21) 

Sakfci Vasishtha P 6, 9 ^6) U 
3,1(17) . 


Sanuiti U 7, 1 (0) 

Samliito UI, I (10) 

S-impata P .3, 6 (7), 5, 7 (1) 
Samvarta P 3,'7 (.3) SatnatiU 
7,1(0) 

Samra P I, 4 (1, 3), 2, 3 (l)j 
Barliaspalra, 4, G (10), 4, 7 
(a),n2,l(12),8,l(3)8,2(4) 
Siipha U 1,1 (17) 

Snptagn P 4, 3 (5) 

Saplarshis TJ 2, 2 (0), 3, 1 (4) 
3, 2 (12), 4, 1 (12), 5,2(12)> 
8 , 2 ( 12 ) 

SarpaBajai P C, l*i (4-0), TJ 

6 , 1 ( 11 ) 

Sasa Bharadvaja U 9, 3 (7) 
Salyasravas P’5, 4 (3) Atreya 
U 3, 3(11) 

Sanbliari P 1, 5 (3, 7), 1,6(4) 

2, 2 (4 B-uava), 2, 2 (2, 3, 
5,0,7) 5,2 (1-8,9 10) TJ 1, 1 
(22), 6, 2(13), 7,1 (4), 8, 2 (4) 
Savya Angirasa P 4, 9 (4,7,8) 
Sikata ITivari TJ 2, 1 (17-23) 

4, 1(1), 4. 2 (9) 

Sindkudvipa P 1, 3 (13) 
Ambarisba TJ 9, 2 (10) 
Sobhari P 1, 4 (10) Kanya TJ 
2, 2 (17), 7, 2 (10), 7,3 (5), 

9, 2 (2) 

Soma P 1, 10 (6) 

Srntokakslui P 2, 3 (4, 5), 2,4 
(1, 2, 4), 2, 5, (6), 2,6(1, 6,7) 

2, 7 (1,4), 2, 6 (5, 9), 2, Id 
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(4), 3, 1(4, 6), 3, 2- (10), 3, 

Tiiiiri 

3 (2). 3, 4 (10), 6, 11 (1). n 

TJ9, 

1, 2- (1, 4), 2, 1 C^S), S; 1 

Triiok 

a<?): S, 2 (2) 

2, 5 

Mkakaksha P 2, 3 (2) 

^ r» 

O . O \ 

-Stioas Pidyarara u 9, i (15) 

Taita 3 

SxLciiti aad Pcrcm;'^’''” P 1.1 

(5): 

(6), i, 5 (p), U 7, 2 (S) 

(5) I 

Sakotra P 4. 3 (10) 

Tryara 


(5>,Ui?, i(iS), 5, i (10), 
6>Sf4),7,3(7),S,l (10). 
S, 2 (4\ 3, 3 (i), 6, 10 (4). 
^ 4 i (li); 5. 2 

(2) , 6, 2 (14). 7.1 (4;, 7, 3 
(IS), S, 1 (1, 7), S, 2 (3). «. 

, 1 (10) 

Siziaiseps? 1.2 (5.7). 1.3 (5). 
_1, 4 (9). 2, 6 (9,10): 2,7 (9) 

v._.. Jj 

Siir-cr^Tciara Atr^a 17 3. 1(6). 

6 , 2 ( 10 ) 

S-avecE SsilaiH P 4, 9 (2) 
Sjavasra P 5, 10 (2), U 1, 1 
(IS), 1, 2 (19-21-22, IS). 4. 
1 ( 10 ) - 

SyuTaSTa TaaiadeTa P 1.7 (1) 
2, 5 (7), Atreya 4, 7 (5) 

Tiraioal P 4. 6 (5. 5). TJ 2. 2 
(19), 6, 2 (.9) 

TrsEatoTi P 0, .5 (1-6), 5, 6 

(3) , T7 6, 1 (7) 7, 1 (6, 7) 

Trsya U 3, 2 (I) 

Tixnapaai P 1, 4 (7) 


4, 1 (9), 5, 2 (21) 


Ueliatiiya P,6,2 (3)17 5,1(5,11) 
U^s VaSyaaB 17 9, 2 (11) 
XjT?araaryii T35!=i2tI:aT72,l(l-) 
Urahvasacina Argiraia P 6, 9 
(2), U 3, 2 (17), 6, 2 (c) 
UrcU 3, 1(17) 

Ura. Argirasa P 6. 9 (7) 
Usaras P 1, 1 (5) 1. 3 (14) 
Aavya 6. 4 (1, 9) 5, i (15) 
U 6, 3 (l£) 7, 2 (6) 
Urz-Aakri Atreya U 3, 2 (t). 
Uvathya P 6 , i (10) 
Taikhaassa P 6, 14 (1) Aagi 
ra=3 U i. 1 (3), 5. 2 (H): 
6, 3 (12) Kanra 2, 6 (S) , 

'V”alskiiii'*'as P 3, 5 (3), ^ 

“(10), 4.: 1 (S) ■ _ 

TaraacsTE P i, 1 (70), .t- - 
(2). 1. 3 (10). 1, 5 (1): 7.-^ 
(1). 1, 7 (7). 7, 9 (2), 7. 9 
(70). 1, 10 (2), Kasyaps, 

P 2, 6 (10), 2, S (5, S) 2, 9 
(7), 2, 10 (6), 3, 1(2, 70), 

3, 4 (2) 3, 10 (6) 4, 1 (2.-^.-7) 

4, 4 (5), 4, 5 (4-6, 9), 4, 7 
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4, 7 (7), 4. 8 (2, 10)3,0 

(3) , 5,5(8), G, 10 (3,C), 
G,12 (1,5,7,10), 0,13 
.(1,2,8-12) Ul, 1 (12) 

1, 2 (13), 7, 3 (14), 8, 1 (5) 

8, 3(0), 0,1 (15) 
"V^arslitaliavya P 1, 7 (2) 
■Viirnni Salvadhriti P2,10(8) 
Tasisiitlia P 1, 3 (4, G) 1, 4 

(4) , 1, 6.(1, 7), 1,7(8. 10), 
1, 8(0)2, 4 (8), 2, 7 (2), 
3,5 (1,6, 0)3,8 (8) 3,0 (8) 

"Vasu Bliaradvaja 'D.5, 2 (13) 
Vasnkra P 4, 5 (3) 

Vasayu (Atreya) P 1, 0 (10) 
U 7, 1(13) . ^ , 

Vasusrnta^P 5 (I, 7) Stroya 
113,2(21)3,10(2, 3), 4,2 
(1, 2, 7, 8), 4, 3 (1, 2. 6), 

4, 4 (0,8), 3,1 (8), 5,5(7) 

5, 7 (10), 0, 3 (1-12), 6,4 
0, 5 (4), 0, 10 (2) U 1, 1 
(11), 1, 2 (2, 14, 15), 2,1(9) 
.2,2(13)3,1(0,13), 4, 1 

• (8), 5, 2 (8), 0, 1 (2, 10), G, 
2 (8, 11), 6, 3 (C, 8), 7, 1 
(10), 8,1(4), 8, 2 (0,9), 

9, 1 (11-13) 8, 3 (10) 

■ Vatayana Ulva P 2, 9 (10) 
yatsaP 1,1(8), 1, 2 (10), 2, 
5 (3 KSnva), 2, 6 (9), 2, 6 
(8) Kanva 2, 9 (8), 2, 10 
(2, 3, 9), 3, 2 (3), 3, 8 (3) 
>6,7 (10), U 4, 2 (14), 5, 2 
<10), 7, 1(^,8, 1 (13) 


Vatsnpri P 1, 8 (2, 5), 9,2 (8) 
Vena 9, 2 (13) 

Vcm Bliargava P.4, 3(8), 1,7(8) 
Venn Visvumitra P C, 7 (7) 
Viblxrat Sutynputra P C, 14 
(2) X5 0,3(5 
Vimada P 6, 4 (2, 4) 

Virnpa P 1, 3 (7), 1, 4 (8) U 
7, 1 (10) Angirasa 4, 10 
(5, 7 10); U 7, 1 (8), 8, 2 
(10), 7,2 (3) 8,7 (12), 8, 3 (1) 
Visvamanas (10) P 2, 3 *(8), 
5,1(6) 

Visvnmonaa V'wyRsba P 2,1 
(7,8) 

Visvamitra 1, 5 (9), 1, 0 (8) 
1, 8 (4, 7), 2, 1 (2, 4), 2, 8 

(1) ,3,].(2),3,2(7), 3,3(7) 

3, 4 (4, 9), 3, 0 (4), 4, 1 (1) 

4, 1(3), 4, 4 (7) 4, 5 (7), 4, 
0(9), 4, 9 (5), 1, 3 (1-12> 
6, 12 (12, 13), U 1, 1 (5), 
Gatbina U 1, 1 (7), 1, 2 (9) 
6,3(10, 17), 7, 2 (2, 9),' 7, 
3(2),8,2,»(14,17),8,3(3) 

Visva Kaman Bhauvana U 
7,3(9) 

Yitabavy U 7, 2 (13) 
VriBbagana Yasifhtha P 6 , 4 

(2) , U 4, 2(1). 

Yajata AtreyaU4,2(6),6,8(13) 
Yavisbtba XJ 8, 1 (20) 

Yayati Nabasba P 6,6 (2, 3), 
■0 2, 2 (15) 


(2a) SIST OF DEVATAS OF SAHAYEDA, * 

As mentioned on page IIS, we give below a list of deiHes- 
praised in the Samaveda prepared from the Ajmer edition. 
_Tt will be found that Agni, Indra and Paraman Soma are tie 
three most important deities in tMs Ye^r onlv a few verses 
ba ng addressed to others. P indicates PurvarcMka or tie nrst 
collection of verses and U the TJttararchika or later collection. 
The Eoman figure ‘indicates the chapter and the first Eaglisi 
figure nest given indicates the hymn in it, while tie tiirl 
figure given in brockets shows he particular verse in ti^t 
h 3 mn.' indicate second half and " tMrd half. 


Aditi P n 1 (6) 
AditwaPinT (3) UIYS, 
YI2 

Agni P 1 1, 2, 3, 5 (1-7, 

9, 10), 6 (7, 4-8), 7, 8, 9* 
lb (S-6), ULr (1-4, 7-10).” 
2, Y i 1 (1, 2, 7), 5 (8), 7 
(112), YI 12 (4, 6, 13), 13 
(1),14(1)-TJI (4, 20, H) 

r 13-16, n 6, n" 5 , 17, ui 

6, 20, m 7, 21, lY 7, 22 
IY"14, Y9, 18,Y9,YI1. 
10, YI' 1, 2, 7, 10, 13, 14, 
YI" 12, 16, 17, 18, YC 4, 
10-16, YIE' 1-14, YU" 5, 
TTTT 1. 3,- 7, 12, Ym' 3, 
11. 18, Yin" 1, 10, 13, IX 
4. ’ 5 , 18, IX' 1, 2, S 

Arigirah P 1 10 (2) 

Anna P YI 10 (9) 


Apah TJ IX' 10 . 

Alvins P lY 1 (2-3) Y3 (10) 
UP 15, Yin" 7. 9,12,15;* 
17,1X6 

Prahmanaspati PI 6 (2) X 
II 11 

Brihsspati U IX ' 2 (1) 

Dadhikravan P lY 7 (7) 
Dvava Prithvi P lY 9 {* )-^ 
*YI 13 (8), IT Yn-' U 

Indra P I, 5 (8) H, 3, -s, *’-* 

6, 7, 8, 9, 10. ni 1, 2- 3. 

4, 5(1-8, 10)6, 7(1-2,4-20) 

5, 9 (1-3, 5-S, 10) 10 (i-^- 
7-10) lY 1, 2 (4-10) 3. i* 

5 (1-6, 9, 10) 6. 7 (i-i- 0; 

8 (1-7) 9 (I 8, 20. 12) 1/' 
Y 2 (I. 2, 4, 5, 7-10) 3 '2*-') 

4 (5-6) G (1-5? S-IO) 7 (3. 
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8,10)8(1,8,4/ 10) VIS, 
10(1-8)11 (1,S,4J) 12 
(11) 13 (9, 11)U 1(6,11,13, 
14, 22, 235) r 1-12, n 8, 
12-14, 18, 19 n' 11-13, 18, 
19, ni 8, 13-15, 21, m' 9, 
14, 15, 22, 23 IV 9, 14, 16, 
IV' 7, 10, 15, 16, V 10, 13, 
14, 19, 20, V' 10, 14, 15, 
21-23, VI 3, 5, 6, Vr 4, 5, 
9,12, 14, VI" 2, 4, 6, 9, 14, 
19, 20, Vn 1, 2, 5, 8, VH" 
1,3, 4, 7, 8, l5-19*Vin2, 
8-11, 13, Vm' 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 
9, 10, 13, 15, Vin" 3-5, 
1X7, 10, 16, IX' 9, IX" 1, 
3, 4 5, ?>, 9(1). 

IndrSgni P IH 9 (9) U 1 7, ll 
9 ,n' 8 ,m 9 ni'io,iv' lo 
IV' s, vn' 2, vn' 14, 17. 

Indravayu U VHI 6 
MarutaiiPins (9), IV 7 
(5), V 2 (3-6), V3(7), 8 
. (6) U n 7, vn' 12 
Mitravarunan U I 6, H 7 
n' 6, ni 7, nr s, iv' e 
VI" 13 

Pavami^ Soma P II 1 (5),' 
V 5 1-6, 10, 8 (7), 9, 10, 
• VI 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9,10 
(5, 7,8,) ll(2),12(23)Un 
1-5,10,11,15-17 11' 1-4, 

' 9, 10, 14-16 m 1-5, 10-12 
16-19 in' 1S.6, 11-13, 16-20 


IV 1-6, 11-13, 17-21, IV 
1-4, 9, 11-13, V 1-8, 11 
12,15-17, V' 1-7 11-13- 
16-20, VI 4, 7-9, vr 3, 6- 
8, 11, 15, 17, 18, VI" 1, 3- 
16,Vn3,7 vn" 10,20* 

21, vni 6, vnr 8, 12, 16- 
vni" 2, 18, IX. 1, 17 

PavamanadhyetristutiU VI'8 • 
Prajapati P VI 12 (1) 

Parasha P VI 13 (3, 6) . 
Pashan U VH" 11 

Batri P VI 12 (7). 

P VI IS (2) 

Baman (etat) tl VH 9, Vni 
14, Vni' 19* 1X2, IX' 3,. 
4,7,12. 

SangrSmaSiBhah U IX" 6, 8 
Saxasvati U VI' 9 
Sarasvan U VI 8 
Sarparajni U VI 11 
Savitri P V 8 (8) U VI' 10 
Sarvratmaa P VI 12 (12) > 
Srashtri P VI 13 (7) 
BomaPV 4 (4) U I (1-3 
8-10,15-19)117, 22, IV 16 
Borya P ni9, V 3 (2) UI 14 - 
(2-14,) U vr 5, IX 9 (9) 

Ushas p IV 1 (1), 8 (8), V 4 
(8), V 6 (7), 7 (5), U I' 14,. 
vnr 6, 8, 11, 14, 10 
Vnisvanara P VI 12 (8), IJ-' 
IV' 5 
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Yajinai P Y 5 (9) 
YaruDaPin 10 (5-6). YI 
10 {£). U YH' 6 
Y'ayu P YI 11 (6) U IX' 11 
Yena U IX' 13 
*Yi=Imu U YIII 4 Ym' 5 


Yisvaksnnan U TH"' ? 

Yisvedevah P 1 10 (1) 17 S 
(0)Y3(9},4(S),T6 (C;. 
7 (6, 7, 9). 8 (-5), YI iO (o). 
11 (5), 15 (9), U 1, 12 IV 
23, Yn C. Yn"13,IX Af 


(3) WHITE YAIUEYEDA BISHIS. 

Tile Rishis of this Yeda are given in this list Th-.:e 
are no Bishis for the Black Yajarveda vrhich consist: moft-j 
of prose sacrincial formulas 5 bnt this Yela consis:; iokv 
ol Riks or verses and their authors or Bishis are given :;cn: 
its A n nkramani. These are mostlv real persons and msnv c: 
them are the same as those in theRigveda, th ongh the vir;*./ 
mav be di2eren^ There are several ne"^ names snoh as TC;--- 
valkva, Sakalva and so on; bnt as this Yeda is later ti.r.r, ti- 
Bigveda, nevr names are catnrallv to be espected. The Rc-aa 
frnres indicate the chapters vrhich alvravs consist of cz- 
krran. The Esgiish figures indicate the nnmbt-r of Hih? o: 
verses in the chapter. 


Abhuti XIX 3-9 
Adit 7 .as XT XY I, 3, 5, S 
Aditvas or Devas XXXV .3, 4, 
0, 9, 12-14, 1C, 20, 22 
Acastja XXXIII 2". -4. 78, 
79 XXXrV 7, 9, 4S 
Anastvalll 4 C, 47 V r;r,_ 4 n 

Vl 1 

Agni Xlil 20, 21 XXYJI 
2-7. 10-20 
AhmicLa XXVn 31 


ADgiras XXYII 
ADgirasa IH I IV 9 Vll-r- 
48 VIII 1-- XX 

Apratiratha XMI '■ " 
Arnr-ai: Tra-r.--:;-;.*-; ' ' 

Asari II! 38-41 

XX a4-a‘ . 

« • IVI«- V _■ — 

A *“'••• **>' ' \ • * t i \ i ^ * 

Alharvr.n-. a-h-X > *- 

xxxviii 


' WAl'TEjYAJURVEiDA RISHIS 
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Atrcya IV 8 SI G7-69 XXI 
10^ 11, 27 '* 

Atri Vni 15-30 
Avatsara III lG-19 
Aurnavublja III 48-50 
Antntlira DlrghatamaV18-29 
Eandhn III 53-59 
Bharadvaja VII24,25,20Vlfr 
G-14 XVIII 74 XXXinO, 
13,61..60..S4 XXXIV 45 
Bharadvaja HI 3,13 XI 32-34 
XUI SG XVn 10, 16 XIX 
2 XXVI13,14 XXZX38.60 
Bharadvaja Sirambitha 
XXXV 18 
Bhurgava XXVIi 43 
Bhiahak XU 75-00 
Bhuvattpxitri Visvnkarman 
XVn 17-32 
Brihaddiva XXXIII 80 
Brihadtiktha or Vnmadeva 
'xXVin 1-G,8 XXIX 1-11 
Brihaspati IX 2-13 XVI 5 
ChitrS XI 45 
Dadhikravan IX 14, 15 
Dadhyan Atharvana XXXVI 
1, 2, 7-12, I7.I19, 21-24 
XXXVII 1, 3-6, 8-1 G, 18 . 
Daksha XXXIII 72, 73, 90 
- XXXIV 50-52 
Damauah XXXV 19 
Devas VIU 48-53 XVni 1-44 
Devala II 17 XXXIU 62 
Devavata IX 37-40 X 18-23 


Bovavata and Bharata lU 14 
XVm 66, 67 
Bcvasravas VII 26-30 
Devasrava Devavata XI 35- 
XVni62BharatanXXXIV 
14, 15, 18, 19 J 

Dirghatamas VI 3,C, 8, 9, 17- 
23 XXXVII 17 xxxvin 
XII 42 5-28 XXXIXl-13 
XLD-lf 
Dhrnva XU 11 

Galava XVIII 54-57, 61 
Garga XX 50-52 
Gaya Plata XXI 6/7 
Ganriviti XXXIU 28, 64 
Gotama in 11. 51, 52 IV 87' 
V 1-14 VI 37 VII 1-6 
XXV 17-22, 24-26, 28-48 

xxvra 7 xxxm s, le 

XXXIV20-23, 33 Gautama 
Vni 31, S3, 35 XII 112- 
114 Xin 27-35 
Gritsa XVII 75 
Gritsamada VII 9, 34 XI 23,. 
24, 27-31, SC XVII88 XX 
81-83 XXVU 29, 82, 33 
XXXIV 10, 11, 58 
Haimavarchi XIX 10-35 
Hiranyagarbha XII 102-105 
xin 4-8 XXVII 25 (An- 
girasa) XXXIV 24-27 
XXXIV 12, IS 

Hiranyastupa XXXIII 4S- 
XXXIV 31 
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Indra XVIH C8 
Indra and Agni XIII 22-26 
Indra and Brihaspati IX 1 
Indra & Visvamifcra XVIIIdO 

Jamadagni XI 73, 74XXIX 
25-36 XXXni 39, 40, 85, 
87, Bliargava XXIX 12-24 
Jaya XTOI 71 
Jeta son of Madhuclihandas 

xvnei 

Kakshivat Snlurtti XX 33 
Kdnva XI 42 XTO 74 
XXXIV 55-57 XXXVn 
7 XXXni 89 
Kasyapa VIH 63 
Kaundinya XX 32 
Knmara Harita XII 69-74 
Kurma XXXIII 61 Gartsa- 
mada XXXIV 54 
Knbika XXXHI 69 
Kusri XI 13 
Xntsidi XXXni 47 
Kusnruvindu VIII 42, 43 
Xutsa VII 42 Vin 4, 6XVI 
1-3 15-33, 35-39 XVH 
70-73 XVm 73 XXVI 7, 
8, 9XXXin 6 , 6, 29,37, 
38, XXXIV 29, 30, 32 
Logakshi XXVI 2 
Lopamudra^ XVII 11-15 
XXXVI 20 

Lusa Dhanaka XXXIII 17 
Madhuchandas ni 22-24, 34 
V 30-35 VI 29-35 VH 8, 


33 vni 34 xn 57-65 
XV 61/ 63 XX 84-90 
XXVI 26, 26 XXIX 37 
XXXin25, 57-58 
Mann XXXni 91, 94 
Mayobhu XI 18-22 
Medka XXXm 92 
Iledka-Kama XXXH 13-15 
Medhatithi lU 29 V 15 VI,* 
4,6,7,10-16,14-28 VH 
11 Vni 32 XVlI 1-7, 9 
XXII 10 XXVI 20-23 

xx :^4 xxxni lo, 45,- 

46, 81-83, 97 XXXIV 43> 

44 XXXV 21 XXXVI 13 
Mudgala XXVI 19 
Kabhanedi XI 75y83 
Nabbanenistha IX 17 XI 13 
Narayanain 62, 63 XXX 
1-3, 5^22 XXXI 1-16 
Nodha XXXIV 16 Gotawa 
XXVI 11, 12 

Nriraedha XXXHI 41, 66, 
67,95, 96 & Parushamedba - 
XX 30 

Parmeshtbin XV 1-59 XVI 
1-8, 4 XVn 77 
Parmeshtbin PrajSpatd 11-61 
111-16,18-20 or Devas 
XVI 40-66 
Parasara XXXIH 11 
Pavakagni XII 106-111 
Payd XI 26 
Prabandbu HI^S 


L 
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J?r5darSlcslu XXVI 6 
Tragatbn XXXIIt 49 
■Prajcpati 111 4, 5, 9, 10, 44, 

45, IV 1-7 XI 1-11 xn 

117 XVI()-14 XIX 1,36, 
37 XX 1, 2, 4-20, 22, 23, 
27, 28, 31, 34, 35 XXH 1, 
3-8, 11-14, 10, 19, 20, 2^ 
34 XXni 1-65 XXIV 1- 

40 XXV 1-lC, 23, 27 
XXVn* 8,' 9, 21, 22 
xxvin 9-11 xxxni 74 

PrcjupaljiiYajaa XXXIV 49 
Fratikshatra XXXITI 48 
Praalcanva Vll 41 VIII 40, 

41 XI 37 XX 29 XXXni 
15, 31-33, 3G‘ * 

Prij'amcdhas XII 55 XV CO 
Pnrodhaa XI 17 
Panimldlia XXVn 30 
Fanimldha & Aja. XXXnil9 

Bamvakshi XXyl 4, 6 
Bijisiiva XXXin 55 XXXIV 
42, 53 

Sakalya 'S’l 2 
Samka XIX .49-95 
SaiiknsTxka XXXV 7, 15 
Samyu III 42 XXVn 42, 
44, 45 Barhaspatya . HI 43 
* XXVII 30-38 
SaptaUhri Varuni III 30-33 
Sapta Ilishis XVII 79-87 
■Sarasvatl XXVIII 24-46 


Sarparajni Kadrn IDE 0-8 
Sasah VIH 44-47 XVm70 
Savitri Xm 26 
Sindliudvlpa XI38-40, 50-61 
^ XXXVI 14-16 
Sivasaakalpa XXXIV 1-6 
Bomaka XI 25 * 

Somaliuti XI 70 XU 43-46 
Srikama XXXTT 16 
Srnlabandhn III 27 

9 * 

Srntakaksha aa:! SnkaksLa 
xxxni 35 
Subandhti HI 25, 26 
Snckika XXXin23 XXXVIO 
Subotra XXXHI S3, 77, 98 
^ XXXIV 41 

Sonabsepa X 27-34 XI 14- 
16 xn 12 '‘XVni 45-53 . 
XXXV.ll XXI 1, 2 
Suniti xxxni 21 
Basnita m 2 

SatajctriMadbncbobb. Xn56 
Sutambbara XXn 15 
Brayambbn Brabman XyyTT 
1-12 

Svastyatreya 12-26, 

28-61 XXn 21 

Syavasva XH 3-5 XEXVH 2 
Tapasa IX 20-34 Xm 31, 32 
Trisadasyu vn 10 
Trisira Xin 15^.19 
TrisokabVlI 32 XXIII 24 
Trita XI 43, 44, 46-48 XU 
56 13-17 
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Usanas Xin 52-58 XIV 1-6 
XVIII 77 

Ufckila XI 49 XVHI 75 
Uttaranarayana XXXI 17-22 

Vaikhana VUI 38, 39 
Vaikkanasa XIX 38-49 
XXXV 17 

Vamadova II 21-34 III 15, 
36, 37 X 24-26 XIH 9-14 
XVn 89-99 XX 47-49 
XXVII 39-41 XXXin 54, 
615 XXI 3, 4, 5 XXXVI 
4-6 

VarunalX 35-36 X 10-17 
Xli 91-101 
Varuni XI 72 
Vasishtlia III *60, 61 
Yasislitlia V 16, 17 VII 7 
Vni 54-62 IX 16, 18-25 
XII 34, 35 XVII 76 XV 
62-64 XX 5-9 XXI 9 
XXVI 10 XXVII 23, 24, 
27, 28, 35 XXXni 14, 18, 
20, 44, 70, 71, 76, 88 
XXXIV. 34-40 
Vatsa IV 16-36 VII 40 
XXVI 15 
Vasuyu XVII 8 
Vatsapri XII 1; 2, 6-10, 18- 
26, 33, 40; 41 XXXIII 1 


Vatsara Kasyapa VII 12-2S‘- 
Vatsara XII 115 XIII 1-3- 
XXXin 49 
Vibhrat XXXni 30 
Vidbriti XVII 62-69 
Vidarbbi XX 55-80 
Vibavya XXXIV 46 
Virupa ni 12 XI 71 XII 30,. 

36-39, 116 X10 37-51 .* 

Visvadeva XIV 8^ 10, 13, 15,. 
18-31 

Visvedevab XJV 7, 9, 11, 14= ■ 
16, 17 

Visvadbara XXXIII 12 
Vi&vakarman XIV 12 XVIO- 
58-60, 64, 65 
Visvamanas XI 41 
Visvamitra III 35 VII 31,- 
35-38 Xn 47-54 XVIH 
63, 72 XX 29, 53 XXI 8- 
TTTT 9 XXXIII 7, 8, 22,- 
26, 60, 63, 75 XXXVI 3 
Visvarupa XXII 17 XXXIO J 

2, 4 * 

Visvavasu XII66-68XVII50 

VivasYan VIII 36, 37 

.Yajflapurusba XXII 2 
Yajnavalkya III 
XXVI 1 


O 



(4) ATHARVAVEDA ^IISHIS. 

* 

This Index •vvas made by Whitney, and was carefully 
revised by Dr. Ryder, and again by Charles Rockwell 
Lanman (IdOS) : — ^We take it here with due acknowledgment. 


Agastya VI 133 
Angiras II 3, 35 ; IV 39, 1-8 

V 12; VI 83-84; VH 50y 

51, 7T, 90; XIX 22,:34-33; 
see also Atharvangiras and 
Fraiyangiras and Bhrig- 
vangiras 

Angiras Frachetas, withYama 
VI 45-47 

Atharvan I 1-3, 9-11, 15, 
20-21, 23, 27, ;30, 34-35; 
n 4, 7, 13, 19-23, 29, 34; 
ini-5, 8, 10, 15-16, 18, 
26-27, 30; rV 3-4, 10, 15, 
22 (? or Vasistha?) 31, 34; 

V 5-6, 7-8 (?), 11, 24, 23; 
VI 1-7, 13, 17-18, 32-33, 
36-40, 50, 58-62, 64-69, 
73-74, 78-80, 85-90, 92> 

*97-99, 109-113, 124-126, 
138-140; Vn 1-7, 13-14, 
18, 84-38, 45, 2, 46-49, 

52, 56, 61, 70-73, 76, 78- 
81,85-87,91-92, 94, 97-' 

. 99, 101-106; Vni 7, 9; 
IX 1-2; X 3, 7, 9; XI2-3, 
7;Xni;XVIIl^ (the 
whole Book ) XTX 14-20, 
23-24, 26, 37-38 see' also 
14 


Brhaddiva Atharvan; also 
Sindhndvipa Atbarvakriti 
AtharvanVitahavya VI136-7 
Atharvangiras IV 8; VI 72, 
94, 101, 123-132 Vn74, 
116-118, XIX 3-4, 5 (?) 
^ Angiras , 

Atharvacharya VIII 10 ; c/ 
XII 5 (Ka^opa) 
Apratiratha XTX l3 
Atharvana ^Bhrign Athar- 
napa , 

Babhmpingala VI 14 , 
Badarayani IV 37-3’8 VII 
59, 109 

Bnhasehnkan VI 54 ^Sakra 
Brihaddiva Atharvan V 1-3, 
Brihaspati X 6 
BrihmanV 17, 19, 22, 24, 
26, 31-32 n 15-17, 24, 13,'’ 
ni 12, 14, 23, ^8, 31 IV 
6, 16, 21, 33, 39, 9-10 V 
9-10, 20-21, 25-27 VI 26, 
41, 54—55, 71, 114—115 
VII 19-22, 24, 32, 33,53 
54-1, 60, 66-67, 103, 104 
111; Vm 1-2; IX 4, 6-7, 
9-10; X 5, 37-41 XI 1, 5 
Yin 1-4 i. e, the whole 
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book XIX 1, 9-12, 21, 28- 
30. 36, 40-43, 51-52-, 58-71 

Braimao, Bhrigrangirass 

in 11 

Bralunoskaada IV 31— 32 
Bliaga VI 82 

Bharadvaja 11, 12: Biiaxad- 
vaja G^patba XIX 49 
BbagaB VI 52 
Bbargava 113-114 
Bbargava Vaidarbbi X 1, 4 
BkrigT^ HI 13, 24-25, IS 9, 
14X127-29, 122-123 VII 
15-17, 54-55. 84, 107-108, 
110 IX 5 XH 2 XIX 31- 
33, 4^5 

Bhrigtt At-baVvana H 5 
BbrigvaDSlras 1. 12-14, 2o; 
n5-10''lEI7IVllVl^ 
22 VI 10, 11-13, 91, 95, 
96. 127 VLE 80-31, 93 
Yin 8 1X3,8X110X27,39 
Bbxisvausixas BrahinaB XIX 
72 Ancixas ■with. Brahman 
Chatana I 7-S, 16, 2& H 1«, 
18, 25 IV 36 V 29 VI 32, 
1-2, 34 Vn 3-4 

Dra'rinodas I 18 
DhruvhanaVI 63 
Garatman iV 6-< "S 1*^ VI 
12, 100 vn 58 X 4 

Gatova VI 49 XIX 7,8 

.1= A-m. .nO 


Gopatha mth BharadvsiE 
XIX 49. 

Jsgadbijam Pnrnsas" m 6 
Jamadagni VE 39, 102 

J’a'tiksTaaa "S'! 33, 116 

• • 

nabandha VI 1 5— 1 1 
TTnnkayana VI 1 0 31 9 
Kanva'n 31-32 V 25 

'Xapinjala n 29 vn 95-96 . 

Kasrapa X 10 XH 4-o 
Kasvapa lEaricha VEE 62-6 -j 
E laxtrupathi Vn 58 X 
Eauska VE 35, 17-12 X 5. 

2S-'35 
HatsS X 8 
Ilavobhu V 17-19 
Ilarrinamaa n2 IV20 

Ilarioha of Xasiapa^Es.i'— ^ 

Ilrigara lV-23-29 
neiiatitbi VIE 13-29 
Xarayana X 2 XIX 6 
PatiTedaoa H 36 

PrajapatinSOlV^^I ^ 

Yn 102 XVI i xex ■* 

Pramochana VE 106 
Prasochaaa VI 10= 
Praskanvs VH S9-4 
* Bibha IV 12 
Sambhu H 28 

Sa..=k.TWTn.yJ»^fV 

Sakra U U C5 

14. 3ITI 15S-» 

t-ttt =; S 
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'Sunahsepa VI 25 Vn 63 
■SavitrllI26XrS31 
Savitri Snrya XIV ( whole ) 
Sindhndvlpa I 4-5 VII 39 X 
5, 7-24 XIX 2 
* Sindhudvipa Atliarvnkriti I 
C cf Atharvan 

Sintati I 33 IV 13 VI 10, 10. 
♦. 21-24,51,50-50. 93, 107 
vn 68-09 XI 6 
Tvnstri VI 81 
TJparibabhrava VI 30-31 
Varuna VII 112 • 


Vasisblba 1 29 IIIl 9-221 V22 
Vamadeva III 0 Vli 57 
Visvamitra II 17 V 16-16 
VI 44 141 

Vibavya X 5,42-50 Atharvan 
Vena II 1 ly 1-2 Sintati I 
S3 IV 13 VI 10, 19, 21- 
24, 51, 56-57, 93, 107 VII 
68-69 XI 0 

Yama VII 23, 64, 100-1 XII 
3 XVI 5-7, 8-9 (?) Xix 
56-7 Yama with Angirasa 
Pracchnsa 


V. ANOTHER ANCIENT ENUMERATION 
OF THE Vakhas of the four vedas. 

Wo came across this ennmoration recently in the Mnkti- 
kopanishad and wo proceed to give it here vi this' Appghdix. 
This Upanishad may be dated about 1000 A. I),’ as it 
evidently is later than Sankara. g 

II II 5rraT 

qwr I gnw: ^ ii?^ii 

, ]&igveda still has 21 Sakhas and Samaveda^ the tradi- 
tional one thousand. But Yajurveda has now. 109 and 
Atharvaveda has 60. Instead of these,"' Churana-Vyuha 
gives 86 for Yajurveda and 10 for Atharvaveda. The 
jSIahabharata of 250 B, C, g^ves the same number for B^geda 
and for Samaveda ; but it gives (56+8 + 37) 10' for Yajur- 
veda apd no ^akas for Atharvaveda. The increase in 
the Sakhas of these two Vedas is not surprizing as these 
Vedas are not as stereolyped os the other two and as their 
■adherents are ny>re numerous and diffused. 



VI SUMERIANS AND IND0-ARYAN6. 

A Prof. L. A. Waddell in his recent book “Indo- 
Snmerian Seals Deciphered’^ holds that the oid Sumerians of 
Mesopotamia ( about 4000-3000 B. 0* ) were Vedic Aryans 
and that from the seals and signets found at Harappa in Lower 
Panjab and Mphenjo-Daro in Sind which he has deciphered,, 
there was unquestionably a settlement by sea of these, 
Sumerian or Vedic Aryan people in Sind, at so early a date 
as 3100 B. 0. He' further holds that “The Same Aryan- 
■ ^merian race eventually came in greater force overland 
through Persia from Upper Mesopotapua and Asia Minor and 
making jbheir headquarters in the Gangetic valley, annexed 
India as the ‘so called Aryan invasion of India/ presum- 
ably about 700 B. 0.” (p. 6.) This theory is so extravagant 
and so directly opposed to the theory of an Atyan Invasion • 
comin'g/into and colonising the Panjab from Central Asia 
about‘4000 B. 0. according to Tilak or 1400 B. 0 . according 
to most European scholars, and so strongly conflicts with the 
date which we have assigned to the Rigveda, that it 
necessary to examine it critically in this appendix. 

One is,, at the outset, bewildered by- the great number. 

of Sumerian.- names treated by Prof. Waddell as equi^® 
lents of“ Vedic -names. The equation, though ingenious^ 

is a mere fancy-; prompted by the preconceived notion that 

the Sumerians were Vedic Aryans. Though similarity 
of sound may be looked upon as showing identity^ 
'persons or things, yet it can only be treated as a suggcsU®® 
and not a proved fact ; and where numerous facts go again- 
such identification it has to be rejected. Thus in the very 
first chapter, we have Maruts of the Rigveda identified wi 
Amorites and Elrivis with Syrio-Phoenicions. Two Pj, 
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marOts, Gor^s or eastern panjab 

•vcda h^mns arc quoted in tliis connection viz. B. V. 53(9) and 
B. V.ITI 20 (21). l7o-w in tlio first hymn addressed to jSIarnts, 
'they are plainly looked vipon ns gods ( winds ) dwelling 
in the sky rrad heaven, (^qm do 

S ) and as bringing rain ( do 6 ), Moreover 
verso 0 ilseli speaks of the upper course of the Indus 
and not its lower course confronting Sind. Wo have already 
;statcd that the Indo-Aryans lived in the Gaudharn country 
on the upper course of the Indus aud the Eastern Faujab 
along the Iliuiakyas and not in the hot western plains about 
Multan or of Sind. The rivers mentioned in this verse ({)). 
arc Rasii., Anitabha, JKubha and Kramu, along with the' 
Indus, all western tributaries in its upper course. Tho poet 
asks the Maruls not to be stopped by these rivers, nor by the 
•Indus ( upper course ), but come into tho Faniab ( Eastern 
part ) and biding showers. The Maruts arc no.ddlibt described 
as human beings, tho Vedic poets like poots in other .teligidns, 
naturally investing their gods with human attributes, • The 
Maruts who succour tho Krivis and give them victory, bring 
balms from the Indus and the Asikni and the mountains 
(VIII 20, 24 ), ‘They are clothed in robes of wool’ (p. 25), 
f because the Indo-Aryans were themselves clothed in woolen 
giwments, living as they did in the cold climes , of Gaudhara 
and Eastern Panjab. Tho Sumerians’ also being clad in 
wool can not, therefore, bo made an argument'to prove that 
•the Maruts were Amorites or that.’ the Sumerians were 
Vedic Aryans. These Rigvcdic' poets speak only of the Kubha 
ajjd the Indus and tho Asikni and the seas, together with the 
mountains ; had they come so late as 700 B. C.. in the 
supposed second invasion from Mesopotamia via Persia, 
they would have spoken of many more places and rivers of 
ihose countries* 
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Prof. Waddell has no doabr-broTiglit to tbe iceatiEcatioa- 
of caines aa esteasive knowleage of Trords ia tbs variotis- 
Arjaa ard Seaiitio laagcags : bat Hs iaearldcatioas seen to 
be very doabtfol tboagh ingeniotLS. Tbas ‘BhaS-sta'is stovn 
as evert zallv tbe origin of *Bri;ain.\ It- is not necessary for 
ns ro enter into ai] these identinesdons. Bet ve mast r-ete 
the folloving vrith ■'rMch ve are immediately concerned 
and T*Hch ensue from Prof. Weddell's re-adiners of the scrijt-, 
on the seals and>signets or amulets. 

Earanpa and ITohenjo-Daro ~ere. it may be acceprea. 
■ctxonies of Sumerians established so early as SIOQ 3. C.: eat 
it can searoely be believed that Sind orXdin vras a rri’cnrsrT 
hlngdom^i the Sumerian king Uruas. the same as Urtuhms 
of Lagash and that Uruas is Haryasva and A-3IadgaI is Una- 

sala of the Indian Puranas ; or that Panohsla is Ph^nicisn. 

• * _ « 

Whether the seals found at Kaxappa are rightly r^ad as tms? ‘ 
need not and cannot discuss. It is a cuestic-n lo- 
AssTrioIo sis ts 'uh.o mostlv diner from Prof. WaUcen, 
stated by himself at p. 150. Bur ■^^e may say- th-ar vaen 
ecnates Uruas vrith Haryasva, he makes a far-fermea gn==-- 
G guess prompted by his nreconedved notion that trnm;>-sn 
kinsrs vere the same as mentioned in the Perttua • « 
Purther does Prof. Wadded hold that these kings menti't-^- 
in the Pnrenas never ruled in Indis. but ruled in ITesoptta — 
from ~h.eucs th^ names were taken into India by tne 
invasion of the Sumerians which took place about 70 -5 B- £•— 

It may be pointed out further that panchab is not a 


'•7 t— - 


Tc-dic name, but a name urst mentionel r 
nor is Haryaevaj who. -it th= .&_gvcv.,i. 

Pcranic ganeslogies are not as reliable for this pane a 
names mentioned in the Bigveda ztssix. which Jj'I" 
porarv evidence for kmcs snn peoples or about o— 0- 
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a-maegXl»not vedic mudgala 

la equating A-Mti6gal -with Mudgala a Bliarmyasva,. 
roferenco is made to Rigvedic hymn X 102 from .whicli an 
interesting story is given at page 38 : “Mudgala o.'wncd vast 
herds of weir-pastured kine to the number of a hundred 
thousand. These cattle were raided by aborigines in his 
absence and only one bull was left behind, Mudgala harnessed 
this bull to his chariot and^yoked oii the other side for 
balance a stone mace (drughana). His wife acted as charioteer 
and Mudgala touched the bull with the sacred stone mace of 
Indra. The bull flow along so swiftly that Mudgala overtook 
the robbers and single-handed routed them and recovered kia- 
cattle”. In a seal found at Barappa, the objects figured 
which Assyriologists could not interpret, show this story 
according to Prof. Waddell. “Mudgala is figured pointing 
to the two stone maces and beside them is the chariot — ^pole 
from which flepend the double harness yokes described in tjhe 
Vedic hymn with their curved yoking-pins at their loose end”' 
This Ycdic hymn is no doubt very interesting and its identi- 
fication with tho.-scene depicted on the seal is very ingenious. 
But we have to believe that this Vedic Aryan Mudgala lived 
in ^ind with his one lakh of cows, that when the colony was 
destroyed, the miracle story w'nnt to Mossopotamia and 
rdmained there for two thousand years and came to India with 
the second invasion of the Sumerian Aryans via PerSia. It is ’ 
not proved, nor is it even suggested, that the Sumerian settle- 
ment advanced into' Eastern Panjab. It was killed in Sind 
about 2700 B. C. and the story of Mudgala and his miracle was 
related in a Rigvedic hymn in Sanskrit about 700. B. 0. The- 
Sumerhins when they came to India changed their language 
entirelyj for there is no similarity between the Vedic language 
and the Sumerian, Lastly the fig;ure of the man on the seal 
need not be. that of Mudgala but may be of any cart-driver o 
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old times using stone maces. Indeed; even the name A-Madgala 
is read by all Assyriologists as Akurgal, as stated by Prof. 
Waddell himself (at page 32 aleo). The reading of Bargu as 
Bhriga is also questionable and Mudgala is not of the Bhrigu 
gotra according to the Indian genealogies. 

>■ It is not necessary to discuss every subsequent identifi- 
cation in detail. Their number is great and includes Kanva 

C . 

(Kanva), Barama (Brahmin), 2 Usij (slave girl) mother of 
Asias (Ausija) Kakshivan “the far-famed merchant (B-. I 
112, 11) who, a resident on the Indus, praised the‘ bounty of 
his^patron king Svanaya son of Bhavya (B. 1 112, 11 &c.), 3 
Taps minister of Saguna of Agda (Indian Dasa of Saguni 
of Ayodh^), Sargon I of Agade (Sagara of Ayodhya), 4 
Gndia (Gadhi), 5 Jama-Dagni (Dnhgin) 6 ParaSu-ESma 
(There is no reference to Parasu-Rama in the Rigveda. The 
hymn ascribed to Bhargava or Rama viz. R. X 110 does not 
mention human sa<y:ifices as supposed by Prof. Waddell p. 60) 
or BuraSsin, 7 Gal-HA Bargu (Galava Bhrigu), 8 Uggn the 

- Kad (VedicUcchchhai king of Kuru-Paiichalas or Syrio- 
Phenicians) and 9 Pies or fish (the fish Sun-god) which is the 
Sumerian origin of Vish in Vishnu as also of the English fish 
and the Latin Piscis, h,p,fv being freely interchangable 
in the Aryan languages” (p. 84). As mentioned before, 
Puranic stories are not reliable for this period; and we may 
point out that Sagara is not mentioned in the Rigveda nor 
Ayodhya ( Sagara occurs once only and means the 
R. X 89, 4) ; nor the legend of Parasurama destroymg 
Haryasva or the Kshatriyas. It is, therefore, improbable tha.t 
these names are really old and it can not be believe^ that 
these names first arose in the Sumerian colony in Sind about 
3000 B. 0. and thence went into Mesopotamia and came bn 
to India about 700 B. 0. * 
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file name Ediu of the coantry of Sind has not, how- 
ever, been equated to any Sanskrit name ( the only name 
suggested Udyiina being that of a country on the Swat a 
tributary of ‘the upper Indus. 3£ohenjo-Daro may be the 
place where a SumeriaTi colony was originally established in 
Edin ; but Daro is not suggestive of any Sanskrit name> 
though it may be Sumerianv-Daru or sea. “As to Slohenjo 
in view of the prominence given to the bufcalo on the seals 
of Edin, it may bo derived from Mahisha, * a word derived 
from the Sumerian 3Ia-a-su or cattle, still current as ilains*^ 
( p. Ill ). This is perhaps the most curious guess ; but it is 
true, that the this paT;t of. the country is the home of buffaloes > 
a fact on which v.*o will presently comment. ^ 

B jif* Nagesh Apte of Baroda, in his UlaratM 
pampulet rocently published and entitled “Indian and Sumerian 
Civilizations,',’ without expressly accepting the readings of 
the scripts on the seals and signets &c. found at Harappa and 
.3Iohenjo-Daro, proposed by Prof, Waddell, properly lejects his 
theory of two invasions of India by the Sumerians,', as also 
his view that Yedic civilization is derived from the Sumerian. 
But he suggests that the Sumerians and the Vedic Aryans 
lived together in the Arctic home of the Aryans and issuing 
from there ahdidividing into two branches, went Into ]Sle 30 - 
potanua and the Panjab respectively. He thus believes that 
the Sumerians and the Aryans were one people and adduces 
proof by shoeing how some Sumerian and Vedic myths are 
identical. Curiously enough, he does not admit that the finds 
■at !M<^enjo-Daro and Harappa are Sumerian in origin, a fact 
which, we think, one can scarcely deny from the script on the 
•seals &c fonnd there. They clearly are the remains of 
-Sumerian settlements from Mesopotamia. But according 
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to our view the Sumeriau civilization is ^ot the s&ine- 
as the ludo-Aryan, nor are the two peoples branches 
of the same Aryan stock. How the arguments and 
myths adduced by Mr. Apte are insufficient; to prove 
identity of culture and origin, we proceed to, show. The 
Sumerians may have been Aryan by race as shown by the ■ 
form of their noses and heads, and they may not be Semitic. 
Even the Semitic people are treated .by most anthropologists , 
as related to the Aryan race and not as Dravidians. But it 
seems certain" that the Sumerians are not a branch of the 


Indo-European Aryan family and probably did not come 
from the Arctic home^ the exodus from which is described in 
a passage of-the .^end Avesta pointed out by B. G-. Tilab. 

In the first place, similarity or even identity of myths 
can not be treatgd as proving identity of ra'ce and’ culture., 
unless supported by other arguments. .For religious myths 
are usually based on “ the difierent aspects of nature which 
among all peoples first suggested them their conceptions of 
gods ; and men unconnected often imagine identical or similar 
stories to explain natural phenomena. Then again myths travel 
from one community to another in various ways, usually 
through casual intercourse, often by even hearsay. Hence it is ^ 
necessary to support arguments derived from myths by 
those derived from language and from tradition. In the 
of these remarks we will examine the myths adduced by 


D, N. Apte in bis brochure. 

ludra is the highest deity with the Rigvedic Aryans having 
displaced Yaruna who was the highest in oldest times, 
Indra’s greatest exploit is the killing of Y ritra. To match*'^^^ 
this, Mr. Apte points out that Bel was at first the higher 
god with the Sumerians, but his place was subsequently 
by Marduk who is the exact counterpart of Indra. The aiOTT 
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of Marduk’s exploit is given in Sumerian mytliology as 
follows;-He is the son of Ea the goddess of earth. Taim^was • 
a dragon born of primeval -waters. Other gods refused to go ■ 
against her, "but Marduk at their prayer attacked Taimat in 
primeval waters and killed her with his spear and club “He 
split her up like a flat. fish in two halves and bade the waters'* 
come forth ■, and light was tjien created, for he overcame the-^ 
monster as a solar god” (p, 31) “He opened the two gates on' 
both sides of the firmament for Sams (the sun-god), who every ■ 
day journeys from one end to the other across the worlds. The 
god then praisedMarduk in odes” Mr. Apte hereafters qivotes 
similar poetic descriptions of the feat of Indra killing Vritra - 
from the Eigyeda. The qutations no doubt show a good deal of 
diligent diving.into the hymns of the Eigveda. But similar 
poetical ideas are* bound to be found in the most distant and 
unconnecteil poenaa and the idea of the strongest god killing a 
dreadful demon who was in the form of a huge serpent is also; - 
likely to occur to any people. The idea of the creation of the 
world and of light out of some primaeval waters , overspread ■ 
-with darkness, is also a natural suggestion and these ideas 
exist among almost all intelligent peoples. "We must mark, . 
however, that Marduk and Taimat are names vastly different 
from Indra and Vritra. If the Sumerians and the Vedic 
Aryans had been one people, these names could not havs • 
been so dissimilar. 

The story of Gilgamesh given hereafter by Mr. Apte ■ 
seems to be irrelevant, as it has nothing to do with the • 
question of theindentaty of Sumerians with the V-edic Aryans 
and aS no counterpart of Gilgamesh is sho-wn among the 
latter people. The story of the Eamayana is not Vedic 
but is plainly Puranic, though Bama is a Vedic hero. 
Further, parallel ideas and descriptions appearing in the - 
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Ramayana given by 3fr. Apte simply go to prove that ppets 
portray and imagine events in different countries and times 
in the same manner, because they have the same huma- 
nity in them. Such similarities do not prove copyng from 
one by the other or by both from a common source. The story 
bf Gilgamesh cannot hence be said to have been copiled in the 
Ramayana. The story of the Deluge is next referred to as 
originally Sumerian and thence borrowed by the Satapatha, 
The two stories no. doubt are very similar but how do they 
go to prove that Sumerians and Vedic Aryans "were one 
people? Cannot such legends arise among different peoples by 
imagining a world defuge'f rom heavy floods which often occur 
in every country? Even if we grant that the Satapatha story 
is a copy of the Sumerian original, as the story is not given 
in the ^ligveda, but later, and as communication between 
Mesopotamia and the PanJab after 3000 B. 0. is an un- 
deniable fact, one can believe that the story came from the 
Sumerians to India and was given by the Satapatha in its 
own way, after making suitable changes in it. It is, however, 
necessary to remark that there is no similarity of names 
even here and hence borrowing is not as certain as in the case 
of Taimat, Aligi, Biligi &c borrowed by the Atharvaveda, the 
date of which we have fixed to be about 2700 B, 0. lying be-c 
tween 3000 B.O. and 2350, the estimated period of occupation 
of Sind by Sumerians. We have even suggested at page 39 ^ 
that some Indo-Aryan people went into Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor and established the kingdom of lilittani. 


Mr. Apte next notes the identity of the In^a“. ' 
, Sumerian. Yugas. It is mentioned that Yugas and Basis 
“ were borrowed by the Hindus from the Chaldeans who were 
, great observers of the sky. But this borrowing, 

'^•ails to notice, took place far later, indeed after Alexander 
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invasion, when the Hindns and the Greeks came into close- 
contact about 3t)0 to 100 B.O. In Rigvedic times and the days • 
of Vedanga Jyotisha, practically from 3000 to 300 B. 0. the = 
Indo-Aryans had their own astronomy based on Nakshatras 
which are purely Indian. Had the Vedic Aryans come in a- 
second invasion from Mesopotamia via Persia, they woulS. 
have brought the ideas of Basis and Yugas, with them ancL 
used them in their Sutras &c. That there is no trace of ’ 
Ba^a and Yugas in Vedic literature or indeed in any In- 
dian literature up to 100 B. 0. is the surest proof that Indo- - 
Aryans never- came from Mesopotamia in Vedic or j>ost- ^ 
Vedic days. Nay further, as the Sumerians do not show 
acquaintance with the Vedic Nakshatras whi^ they had 
settled in times, it is neatly certain that the- 

Sumerians and the Indo-Aryans did not live together in the- 
Arctic home of the Aryans. * 

But besides this dissmilarilty, there *re others of an im- 
portant character between the two peoples. The difference of' 
language is the most striking. We speak open to correction,, 
but we believe ^hat the Sumerian language is not akin to- 
Vedic Sanskrit. Comparative philology, not mythology alone,.. 
has established the unity of race of the Indo-Aryans and the 
oiranians as also of the Germanic peoples and the Greeks and. 
the Romans. The similarity of language between the Vedic 
Aryans and the Iranians is so complete that whole Vedic - 
mantras are often identical with the gathSs of the Zend 
Avesta. Similarity of language, mythology and worship- 
, leaves no doubt whatever that the Vedic, Aryans and -the 
Iranians were cousin peoples^ the Devas and the Asuras of' 
Vedic literature. The Asuras are often supposed to be. 
represented by the Assyrians ; but this similarity of name is 
not backed by similarity of language or of mythology or of~ 
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worship } and it is a misteke to look upon the Assyrians as 
‘ the Asuras of the Yedas. The Snmerians slmilarlr can not 
be looked upon as akin to the Vedic people in consequence of 
difference of language. Sir. Apte has pointed out the afnxes 
g^and in Samerian as identical with and FT of 
^ Sanskrit.' Bat these few instances can not prove aSonitj 
of language, which is established by similar syntax and 
vocahnlary generally. * 

The names .and conceptions of deities are also veiy 
dissimilar. We have not Varuna, nor Savitri,nor Tama 
among the Sumerians, while Shams is a word unknown to the 
Yedic langaage. The word Sfitra does occur as pointed oat 
by 2Ir. Apte, but it is not the usual word for the Sun and it 
may have been taken from the neighbouring Iranians. Usas 
the polar-region-deity is conspicuous by her absence among 
the Sumerians^" while the conception of Istar is ^not to be 
found in the whole of Tedic literature, hlost con- 
spicuous of all the absences, is that of the deity of 
fire or god-Agni. Fire and the sun are the most 
natural gods of people Eving in the Arctic regions j but fire 
is not mentioned as a god with the Sumerians or with the 
Assyrians. It is the highest with the Iranians along with the 
Sun and they are unquestionably the Asuras of the Vcdss. 
There is no trace of fire-worship, it may be noted further, 
in the supposed seals of the Kanva and Kakshivat. It can not 
be believed that the Sumerians forgot or gave up hr® 
worship when they came to hot lands and took up new gods. 
Bel, Ishtar and Xini. The Iraniams and the Hindus have not 
forgotten or given np fire-worship in the hot plains the 
Panjab or of Western India. It is, therefore, difficult to hold 
that the Snmerians and the Yedic Aryans were two branche 
■of the Aryan people of the Arctic regions. 
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There are other striking di:Serences in their civilizations 
rsind conditions -v^hich may also be noted. The Vedic Aryans 
-3ind the Iranians were worshippers of the cow and cows were 
plentiful in their lands beyond the Indus as well as in the 
-Panjab. The seals show that the Sumerians worshipped or 

■ rather used l^fEaloes which wer e ple n tiful in Sind,, their^^ 
home land. The lUgveda does not mention the bufialo at all^ 
"They probably did not know i£, as it is stated in the Furapas 

that the buffalo was a new creation by Visvamitra. If the 
Vedic Aryans had come from Mesopotamia, they would 
-certainly not have forgotten the buffalo. Hay more, the 
Mudgala of the seals of the land of buffaloes can not be^ the 
Mudgala of the fligveda who had a lakh of cows ; for there 

■ could never have been cows in such plenty in Siud in those 
days. Then again while the l^igveda shows no trace of the 
buffalo, the Sumerian seals show no trace of %e horse which 
is spoken* of constantly in the Bigveda and which was 
so plentiful with the Vedic Aryans. Iron too is not found in 
the new discoveries but it was plentiful with the Vedic 
Aryans. It seems, therefore, extremely probable, that the 
Sumerian finds in Sind and Lower Fonjab have nothing to do 

. with the Bigvedic civilization, which from,a3tronomical data, 
is. proved to be os old as 5,000 B. 0. 

* It may be stated in conclusion that it is not necessary for 
our history of Vedic literature to refute the theory of 
Prof. Waddell or of Mr. Apte that tho Sumerians were 
■allied to the Vedic Aryans, or the interesting suggestion of 
Mr. Apte that they both went from their Arctic home into 
‘their respective lands. For all one knows, the Sumerians may 
be one with the Vedic Aryans from the several points* of 
contact noted by these scholars. But our history requires that 
-the idea of Prof. Waddell that the Bishis of the Bigveda 
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and the Acharyas of the Brahmanas and JSutras were- 
Sumerians who came in a second invasion- to India about- 
700 B. 0. and "not earlier^^ should be refuted TWs theory is 
rejected by Mr. Apte as without any proof and the above 
facts and arguments’ wa think, rightly negative it. Mr. 
u Apte’s theory about their coming from their Arctic homo 
may be accepted, if it is ascertained that the Sumerian 
language and Vedic Sanskrit arfe akin* 

VII KATHAKA AND MAITRAYANrYA 
. SANHITAS OF BLACK YAJURVEDA. 

These have been published by Shraeder and so far as 
one can sci-utinize them, they are nearly the same, though 
many minor variations are to be found, made consciously or 
otherwise for variation as well as for dilference of ritual.- 
The Taittiriya Sanhita seems to be the oldest of all the Black 
Xajurveda Sanhitas and these later recensions are obviously 
abridgments though Brahmana portions still remain. Bor 
these recensions, like the White Sanhita do not separate 
Mantra and Brahmana. These Sanhitas, however, ore Inter 
than the White Yajurveda Sanhita os will appear from the 
facts noted further on. 

The HCnitrayaniya Sanhita is divided into Prapathakfts 
or lessons while the Kathaka is divided into Sthauaka? 
which is a new word in Vedio literature. There aro 41 sack 
'Sthanakas in the Kathaka Sanhita. The lost Sthauaka i- 
described ns follows: — fit 

♦ Sin (noon) may be the basis of though 

means food in ;the Rigveda. Yavha, as pointed out by 
appears as Jehova in the Jewish language. But one or 
words ca nnot establish affinity of language. 
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■ clearly a modern dracription. What ItMmika is it is not 
-possible to say ; the name is a strange one. Each sthanaka is 
-separately named from its contents. These sthanakas are mnch 
smaller than the Prapathakas of the Maitrayanlya Sonhita 
‘but the contents of subsections which probably are called 
Anuvakas in both 'are the same; and the larger divisions 
also are on the same, snbjects *sach as Agnihotra, Chatnr- 
ina^ya &c. ending with AsYamedha^ as in -the TaitUriya 
'.Sonhita ; and'in that last section we have the some mantras 
-relating to the strange rite of the Asvamedha sacrificei’S) 
queen being made to lie with the dead horse. The Kathaka 
.Sanhlta has accents, thronghout both its prose and verse 
.parts 5 but some prose in the Maitrayaniya Banbita is 
•without accents. The Eudradhyaya which is so popular 
, -a part of the Elack Yajurveda is found in both, *with many 
-variations and some abridgments, as compared, with that of ' 
"the Taittiriya Sanhita. 

The following interesting statements in the Kathaka 
'.Sonhita are noteworthy : — 

1 The Sanhita begins with the usual words ^ and 
Uie ending of the first sthanaka is as follows ; ff^ ^3% 

2- (^'f ) and (2, 14) are reminiscent 

■of Sumerian names. , 

3 Various !|tigvedic mantra are quoted now and then 

•e. g- 31'^% ^ ^ gq &C. 

•d ll Bhrigu and 

Atharvanfare i^shis of magic spells. 

5 The word Veda signifies now the Vedic compilations. 

SrtiRA n 

15 
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6 some of ~lioni 'sxvt A 5 zil:ct?s.' 

ard otiiers did not-, TMs refers proosbij to otber Axpz 
peoples ttIio —ere. iioTrever. treated as Srahndss. 

T Tile !Kritfi&s=* rising in tia 

east is a phenomenon also noted in the Satapstha. This is :hr 
same phenomenon and gives abonr- the same cate to tH: 
SanHta : it is. hovreTcr. later bv a centnrv or nro. as* trii] 
appear farther. The Erittihas are seven 

■S Eohipi is also mentioned as also the two heavenly ooga 
CMtra is also mentioned as Aindrs ffakshstrs.. 
The deities presiding over htishshatras were well nse^. 

£? Brahmins. Eshatxiyas and ~aisyes hep: Agnmotrs 


10 




c-.iii ■=., c-.i- 

also, the precnrsor of the Tcraha miamation story. 

li tg7^%s7!tp~j^;^r37prc7v 3?s?5r: !! 

•5D 


tr^r 
2z£rt 


“.>■-.4 *=5 ’Ci5»n.r"J 

■ ■ -V ^ «■ > ■* #-N « * * ^ ■»• V **- s» , V, 1' 

-.V.. c-45| 

This clear refer enee to DhrltarashtrS; son of Tienitra^t--;-" 
places this Saniita a little inter than the Sarapatns. T) 
cannot- ce the anthor of thfj Ssnhita. Baha. son oi Bn. ** 
a teacher mentioned in Chhardorva. as also the ss'nrri-= 

■i "■ ^ 

f’^imisna lores:-, 

IS hisgic tires are prescribed by this SanhitS aiiO a-- •' 

seems that the Atharvaveda had not yet bean coiarn-'- or - ' 

not vet become theTeda of masncai rites (sr^w^w sr--.'=‘-" ' 

14 The T edic metres were vet loohed noon as se^o- o. •; • 

- h ~ -a . 

the snbsecnent seven were added ^arer ^ ^ 

^ • 

-- j > 

-i--; 


15 Diderent animals were ofiered to diirerCit 
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&c. ) 

16 In the Bajasuya ritnal, the idea of Bashtia or state ^ 
is given expression to frT, nf?r: &c. ) 

17 The Mantra #nf I ^ . 

shows that this Yeda is devoted to Bndra-worship. The \irord ^ 
hlahadcva is also indicative of a late date. This mantra is - 
used with necessary change^ in all subsequent Puranic deiiy- 

.. worships. It is obviously based on the Gayatri mantra of the ■ 
^igveda 
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SECTION II — BR AHMANAS 


I BRAHMANAS IN GENERAL 

• • 

Follo\v^ng the example of the S'atapathaBrah- 
mana, containing explanatory notes on the Vajasa- 
neyi Mantras and exposition of sacrificial proce- 
dure generally, a vast BrShmana literature arose 
and gathered round the other Vedas in due 
course. The word Brahmana (neuter) means a 
work containing explanation ofBrahmanor Vedie 
Mantras. The word has not been explained by 
Paninijbutheuses it in this sense as in thesutra 
which refers to Brahmanas declared by the old 
sages. The word occurs also in Vedic literature 
including Brahmanas themselves, as 'meaning 
Vedie explanation (i[% f arsuRT A. B. 

VIII, 2 &c). The Brahmanas, besides explanatory 
notes on Vedic Mantras, contain discussions on 
the ritual of Vedic sacrifices. Such discussions must 



have often ta ken place among Vedic savants, called 
Brahmavadins even^ in Black Y&jnh-Sam^uta, 
«ind the final or prevailing opinion is iisuallj given. 
As Wintci'nitz aptly puts it, the BruliFuanas are 
thus “treatises on the science of sacrifice”. The 
Brahrnanas also contain legends oldand nevr, i. e. 
current from the days of« Rigveda or invented 
later in explanation of Vidhis (rites) or in** 
praise of them, as also of names. All those are 
together called Arthavjidas by the jMImamsakfe 
or professors of the science of sacriiice. Conta/In 
ing explanatory notes and legends, theBrab:- 
are naturally in prose, though Giithas or'^ 
nic verse^ occur now and then, eml 
traditions or traditional sayings in “praitc^fi c 
things or men." Their latest developments are tli^- 
Aranyakas and XJpanishads, containing then*, 
sophical or philosophical speculations on the‘‘i 
nature and meaning of sacrificial rites and the 
phenomenon of this world and the one peiwad- , 
ing essence behind it called eventually Brahman. 
The word Brahman thus rose gradually 
denoting a verse ( ^5?% srsf? ^ snrg;) 
in praise of deities, to Veda generally and finally 
to the highest thing taught by it. All this litera- 
ture, the explanatory and ^theological fivSh- 
raanas, the theosophical Aranyakas and the 
phiiosophical Upanishadsgoes under the name ot 
Brfihraana and is included in the tftrm Veda or 
revelation by the orthodoxs Hindus. 
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■ 

This literature must have been more extensive 
•than what lias'been preserved, as many authors 
-are mentioned in the extant Brahmanas, as 
also in the Grihya Sutras, whose works do not 
now exist. The existing Brahmanas attach them- 
selves naturally "to different Vedas and the Sutras 
similarly, which arose la*er. The Grihya Sutra of 
lA-^valfiyana attached to the Rigveda thus men- 
•tions the following Acharyas in the Tarpana cere- 
mony, It may be stated here that A^valayana 
makes a distinction.between Rishis and Acharyas. 
According to him the former are the seers of 
Rigvedic Mantras while Acharyas are 
■authors of BriiKmanas. The Acharyas of the 
Rigveda are enumerated as follows under the 
Acharya Tarpana ; Kahola, Kaushitaka, Maha- 
kaushitaka, Paihgya, Mahapaingya, Suyajua, 
S'ilhkhayana, Aitareya, Mahaitareya, S'akala, 
Bashkala, Sujatavakra, Audavahi, Mahaudavahi, 
Saujarhi, Saunaka and Asvalayana. We cannot 
^eli whether all these had their Brahmana.8; but.; 
we have the Aitareya and the Sankhayana 
Brahmanas extant, the latter being also called 
.Kaushitaki to whom a separate libation of water 
is offered. The names Paihgya and Mahapaingya 
&c. suggest that, like Bharata and Mahabharata, 
the Brahmanas of Paihgya &c. were extended by 
■other Acharyas. The extended Brahmanas as also 
many original Brahmanas, unlike the Maha- 
bharata, have, however, (lisappeared. 
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In the Tarpana ceremony of the fenkhayana 
Grxihya Sutr^ also attached to the Ri^eda, wo 
have these Acharyas and further, Bharadvaja, 
Jatiikarnya, Siikapiini and Gautama. In both,, 
after these names, is given a general clause “and 
others ^ not mentioned 

3B’rom this and from Banjni’s sutra referring to 
old and new Brahmanas, the conclusion is nresisti-* 
bJe that much Bvahm&m literature has been lost 
probably the best in it has survived ,* or it may 
be that some particular Brahmanas alone have 
survived by the survival of the*ir Sakhiis, as it was 
impossible to preserve such vast literature by 
memory, ^all Vedic works being then taught from. 
mouth to mouth and preseiTed by mem ery. It is not. 
easy to find but Brahmana authors of the other 
Vedas whose works have been lost. For in their 
Grihyasutras, there is no Rishi Tarpana by sepa- 
rate names, nor of course Acharya Tarpana. Thus 
Gobhila Sutra mentions Bishi-Tarpana and A- 
charya-Tarpana, but gives no details and includes 
in one" ‘category all the ^tishis or'the Acharyas 
(of the Samaveda). The Paraskara Sutra of the 
White Yajurveda similarly mentions “p-ishis and 
Acharyas generally ; so also the Apastamba Sutra. 
The Hiranya-ke^i Sutra does the same ; but* it 

prescribes a ^lishi-Puja in which besides tie well- 
known sevenRishis is placed Agastya in the south 
and certain Acharyas are also seated; the names 
are many and include Ehishna-Dvaipayana, J atu- 
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<• 

liarnya, Gautama, Viimadeva and Parasara; seats 
inadifierentplrfce are provided for Vaisampayana, 
Paliugu, Tittiri, Ukha, Atreya (said to be the 
author of the Taittiriya Samhita pada text) and 
Kaundinya said to be the Bhashyakiira. Whether 
-these wrote Brahmanas or mere Sutras cannot 
now be determined. Indeed they are all now 
•usually called Kishis. 

We will speak of the Brahmana literature 
-which survives, in detail presently. This literaturp 
is all in prose, as stated already, the language of 
which strikes us as later than that of the Kigveda. 
It is, however, still not classical Sanskrit nor 
•even the language of Panini. It is sjiill Vedic 
language. * The constant repeating of sentences 
is a peculiarity of this language derived from the 
Black Yajurveda Samhita where the first Brah- 
mana treatment of a subject appears. The re- 
petition, however, as shown before, is necessary ; 
^ut to us, devoid of all interest in or respect for 
saorifice, the reading of the Brahmanas is tire- 
some and even troublesome, as they cont’ain, in v 
the words of Max Muller, ‘theological twaddle.’ 
Probably this led to the .composition of Sutras 
in the next period. The prose of the historical 
oi* philosophical portions of the Brahmanas is, 
however, vivacious and even graceful. The 
highest development of Yedic prose may be seen 
in the prose •Upanishads, especially the Briha- 
■daranyaka which, as we will show later, riYals 
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eveii Vue oruiory of ancient Greece, 

Coming to the deities praised in the -Brali- 
manas, \re dnd generallv the oldRigredie deities 
stiil praised. But Tishnu, Rndra,. and Prai;i- 
patt rise to tlie status of liiirliest srods. Praia- 
patif as i/ither of all gods, is eonstantir referred 
to in tiie expianations. We can mark liowlndra 
a:;d other gods dscimed in poorer and became* 
snnpir divine beings who have attained to their 
ofocilv position br sacridce. 

We next come to the ditScuIt and disputed 
question regardiinr the aofe ^ of this literafure- 
For the development of all this literature, inciti- 
ding the Upanishadsy that a period of about a 
thousand rears must be assigned is conceded hr ■ 
most scholar^. But the icrmini, i. e. the hegm- 
ninsr and the end of this period of a thousand 
ye&vs. are iu great dispute. We look upon mis 
vast iiterature as evolved &oid about 3000 to 
2000 B. C., while most Euroiiertii scholars 
place the Brahmanas from about 1200 to 200 Bp. 
The chief cause of this extreme divergence of 

. • . •« f _ £• -I .1 - ^ J O- 


iias shovrii tms irooi me state oiwuc lu — - 

Kiinda (accepted by all to be its o\d part ) that 
the’Kiittikas rise exacBj in the east. We have 
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said in onr introduction tliat this theory of Dixit 
has ^neither been noticed nor refuted by any 
European scholar ; but in the History of Indian 
Literature .by Wintcrnitz, translated into English 
and published quite recently, a refutation of this 
theory of S.B. Dixit is found at p. 298. Ina note, 
Winternitz notices how Dixit, followed by several 
, Indian scholars, has concluded from the above 
passage ip the Satapatha that it was written in 
about 3000 B.C. But it is urged in refutation that 
the sentence ‘The Pleiades do not swerve from 
the east’ should probably not be interpreted as 
meaning that they rose due east. “The correct 
interpretation,’.’ says Winternitz, “is more likely 
that they, remain visible in the eastern region 
for a considerable time — during ‘several hours- 
every night-which was the case about 1100 B. C.’’ 
This interpretation was suggested by a German 
astronomer. Prof. A Prey (foot-note 2, p. ditto). 
More recently still, the same argument and inter- 
pretation has been put forth by an Indian astro- 
nomer, Mr. Daphtari of Nagpur, in the Vividha- 
Jnana-Vistara of Bombay (Jan. 1928), on the 
basis of the remark of Winternitz or indepen- 
dently. How this interpretation is untenable 
we shall show in a note, as this subject is rather 
technical. The ordinary reader can, however, 
clearly see that the author of the Satapatha 
statement copld not have meant that the Krittikaa 
came on the eastern line two or three hours after- 
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their rise. The wording clearly refers to the rising 
of the Krittikas and cannot be distorted to mean 
something else. But what is a ‘more cogent 
answer is that this new date for the ^atapatha, 
wiz. 1100 B. C, cannot fit in, unless the date of the 
t Vedanga Jyotisha is also shifted onwards. The 
V edahga Jyotisha must be placed many centuries 
•after the Satapatha and its' date from the astro- 
nomical statement in it comes, as aheady shown, ** 
“to about 1400 B. C. Even Max Miillai* could 
not bring it down to any date later than 1181 B. G. 
with the help of the astronomer 4-i‘chbishop Pratt. 
It, therefore, follows that the date of the Sata- 
patha must be several centuries earlier than 1 1 80 
B. C. Wip.ternitz, therefore, cannot change the 
meaning of the words of the Satapatha and 
assign a new date to it, unless he refutes the date 
of the Vedanga Jyotisha, deduced from astrono- 
mical statements in it. This he has not done ; 
for he simply states at page 289 that ^the Vedanga 
Jyotisha being in verse is of a later date’ 111 
The S'atapatha is further accented and belongsi 
therefore, to the Samhita period. It was natural- 
ly followed by the Taittirlya Brahmana which 
also is accented. The Taittirlyas would be the 
first to emulate the Vajasaneyins in enunciating a 
Brahmana for their Veda. Tlie Bnlhraanas of the 
other Vedas followed in due course. These wore 
followed by JLranyakas ending in the composition 
of the Upanishads, ten of which are cousideied 
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to be the leading ones. Now a subsequent Upani- 
shad, viz. the Maitrayamya, furnishes us with an 
.astronomical statement on which its date, as al- 
ready shown, has been calculated to be about 
1900 B.C. ‘This supplies us with the second ter- 
minus for the age of the Briihmaiias, which thus 
•extends from about 8000 B. C. to 2000 B.C. 
There are many other '•Upanishads; but they are 
’.plainly modern and may be omitted, from consi- 
deration in settling the period of the Brlhmanas 
as the word is understood by orthodox Hindus. 

Prof. Bhagvad, Datta of D. A. V. College, 
Lahore in his recent book on the Brahmanas 
assigns them to the Mahabhiirata period; un- 
fortunately he 'no*where states what this period 
is. The Mahilbhurata, as we have it, is assigned 
by most European scholars to 500 A.I)., whereas 
we assign it to 250 B.C., a date accepted by 
Lokamanya Tilak in the Gitarahasya. The 
Bharata fight took place in 3102 B. C. according 
c,to our view ; but most European scholars and 
'THak place itfrom 1400 to 1000 B.C. The Maha- 
bharata period is thus an indefinite expresssion 
-and leads to no particular date. 

Lastly, the Brahmanas- developed what is found 
in embryo in the Samhi^s, notably the Black 
Yajurveda SamhiiS, in the matter of legends, 
theological explanations and etymologies. Thus 
“the idea that the gods acquired power by sacri- 
£ce is to b§ found in the last verse of the 
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Porushasukta. Again a verse in Eigveda YII. S-S 

states that the Vasishthas increased the pover 

oflndra bv their loud chants. Tasisiha’s sons 
•/ • 

being killed is hinted at in a sentence in the 
Black Yaiurveda Sarhhita as well as* in a sukta 
of the Kieveda. The Snnah:ena storv is hinted 
at in B. I. 24 as we shall presently show. The 
storv of the serpents’ mother issncirested bv B.T. 
189. These - stories were farther developed in 
the Pui-anas natnrallv enough. 
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« 

« 

Speaking now o£ individual knoAvn Bifiliioanas 

in dokiil, wo come first to the Satapallia which 

wo hold to bo tho oldest of all. Macdouoll 

* 

thinks that it is tho latest, except the Gopatha. 
of the Atharva Voda, as it shows an advance in 
matter, uses tho narrative tenses and has a sfyle 
and language decidedly more developed tlian 
the other Briihmanas. But these cannot be said 
to be decisive factors as they might be duo to the 
higher genius of its writer, viz. Yiljfiavalkya. As 
said before, the legend of its coniposition is 
acceptable and Yajfiavalkya, dissatisfied with 
the Black Samhita, which, gives both Mantra and 
Brahmana together, may be believed to have 
separated the Mantras and written an extensive 
separate Brahmana. This Brahmana is called 
^atapatha, as it has a hundred chapters ; but this 
name must be looked upon as given later on to 
it. For the Brahmana has now fourteen Kandas, 
the first ten of which, ^ containing GG chapters, 
appear to be the old portion of it. In the first 
five Kandas, there is a continuous commentary 
on the first 18 chapters of the Vajasaneyi-Sarfi-- 
hita enunciated by Yajfiavalkya himself-and 
Yajfiavalkya is mentioned therein by name as. 
the final authority. The next Kandas, VI to X,. 
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•do not mention iiini but mention Sandilve. ss the 
anthoiitr. This is. boTrerer. no aignment to bold 
that Yajuavalkya did not compose these Kandss. 
X;ijuavalkra accepts the anthori^ of Sandilva 
on their subjects and thus mentions his name, ffis 
menMoninghis own name in the ni-st hre Kandas 
cannot also be treateo, as^indicating that these 
\reEe composed hr some other person than . ' 
Tajnavaliya. For even in some K%vedic hymns, 
Snd the authors mentioning their own 
names in them. ITe also Snd that Jaimini 
Badjiravana and Elsutalra in their nrorks simi* 
iariy mention their views under their own names 
?.nd indicate that thev are the hnd views on the 

matters. TTe mav well beiiere. therefore, that 

% • • 

these ten Eandas are bv Yaiuavalkva and hence 

• « ^ % • 

are as old as 3000 B. G. 

^ 

The ^Madhrandina recension of the Satansthahss 

« ^ 

fourteen Elandas but the Kanva has seventeen. 
Eandas iO to 3irr_ or YTYI are. however. ^ 
•distinetiy later additions. The matters mey 
deal wii are later subjects such as Ypansyana. 
Svadhyava, Purushamedha and Sarvamcuha. 
"We have already seen that the Yajsssnsyi - 
Samhita. Adhyayas 26 to 35. are Khila or supply' - 
mentarv and it is these which contain a descrit^' - 



to the Samhita. their esphn&non cr esposcon 
was added later in these- later Kanlas. k-osc 
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believe that the tenth Kfinda is also a later 
Kanlla ; for Xunda 12 is said to be Madhyama- 
kfmda by some which leads to the same inference, 
since SII. would be the middle of the portion, 
from X to XIV. 

- The prose of this Brahmana is accented which, 
as stated before, proves that it is an old Brah- 
mana, all other Brahmanas except the Taittirlya 
being without accents. Macdonell 'detracts fr’om 
the value of this argument by observing that “its 
accentuation differs entirely from the regular 
Vedic method’’ (p. 203). But the accentuation 
of the Vajasaneyi-Samhita also differs from the 
accentuation of the other Vedas and hence this 
difference also. This difference was introduced 
either by Yajnavalkya himselforby the followers 
of his Veda in later times. The mode, however, 
of pronouncing the accents is different but not 
the rulesof laying them, so far as we know, which,, 
as given byPanini in his grammar, are applicable 
to all Vedas alhie. 

The Sandilya Kandas speak o f the Gandhara, 
Kekava. an d Salva peop les while in the other 
!^nd^ are mentioned “ hardly any but the 
eastern peoples or the people of middle Hindus- 
than”, viz. Kuru-Pauchalas, Kosala-Videhas, Sri- 
njayas and others (p. 213, Macd.) This certainly 
supports the story noted before that Yajnavalkya 
was a native of Videha and that King Janaka,of 
Videha was his pupil. But we must remember that 
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there was constant communication even in those 
days in all the three partsof the Aryan land/ viz, 
(i) Gfindhara and the Panjab, (ii) Kum-Pafiehala 
and the middle land, (iii) the eastern part, Kosala 
^ and T^idelia. TTe know that the Brahmanas them- 
selves declare that grammar was zealously 
studied in the northern part and ritual in the 
middle. Pfinini (800 B. C.) was a native of Gan- • 
dhiira ; and the Euru-Paiiehala land ‘Was the 
‘ centre of Aryan civilization. The mention of 
■Gandhfira and Kekaya alone in the Sandilya 
Handas does not, therefore, show that they were 
not composed by Yajhavaliya. It may be that 
Sandilya belonged to the noith-we^and as Yajha- 
valkya accepts and quotes his authbrity, he 
has occasion to mention the northwestern people 
only. It is not also necessary to suppose that 
this section is an interpolation in the Satapatha 
because it mentions the north-western people 
only. Even if it is an interpolation, it must be 
an older section, for the same reason, than the 
restoftiie Satapatha, older than the first five 
Kandas of Yajnavalkya. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is that while Kandas XI to XIV are, 
most probably, an addition, the first teu-Enndas 
of the Sat apaiha- arfi -it work .6£- Ynjnaval to.- The 
last or fourteenth Eanda is the well-known Bri- 
hadaranyaka Upanishad, the date of which may 
be taken to be about 2500 B. G., as v^e shall show 
when speaking of the Upanishads and hence tbe 
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composition of the ^atapatha as a whole belongs 
to the^ period from 3000 to 2500 B. 0. Thus 
both by its date and ite extreme fulness, this 
Brahmana, ds MaedoneH rightiy observes, “next 
to the j^igveda, is the most important production 
in the whole range of Vedic literature” (Macd. 
p. 212). It is important for the study of the 
development of sacrificial ritual, . theological 
speculatioii and Vedanta philosophy. 

It is also important in connection with the 
iistory of the Indo-Aryan peoples. It gives 
several legends in this connection. The legend of 
Mathava is interesting and shows how the Indo- 
Axyans advanced into Mithila or Videha, or 

TDodern Beliar. It is contained in the first Kanda. 

« • • 

From the banks of the Sarasvata, this king with 
Ihis Purohita, Gotama Bahugana, went eastwards 
“taking their sacrifical fire with them and came’ 
• to the Sadanira, the western boundary of Mithila. 
..The land beyond was not burnt by Agni 
Vai^vanara who stopped on its bank. He^ how- 
ever, said to Mathava Videha “To the east of the 
river be thy abode.’’ The land was then occupied 
by the king, and the Brahmanas who did not 
formerly cross the river crossed it. “Even now,’’ 
«ays the Brahmana “this river is the boundary 
between Kosala and Videha” (1. 4,1). It may be 
noted that the Aryans had advanced into Kosala 
in the days of the Rigveda which mentions the 
Barayu as stated already. The advance into 
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fiii-tlier Mithila mentioned in the first K^da of 
this Brahmana may, therefore, be put some time 
before 3000 B. C. The Grotsima family even in 
the Riimayana is shown as the family priests of 
Janaka. Here again Tajiiavalkya developed his 
philosophy. This land in fiiture centuries became 
also the birth-place of "Buddhism and Jainism^, 
which used certain words in special senses sucii 
Arhat, Sramana and Pratibuddha used in j^ 
Brahmana to indicate monks generally. The idea 
of renunciation took root in. this country and 
grew later into the colossal tree of the renuncia- 
tion of Mahavii-a and Buddha. Maedonell, however, 
rightly remarks that these words in the Sata- 
patha have not yet the sense attached to them by 
these religions. Arhat, Sramana and Bratlhuddha 
are words which in later literature apply only to 
Jain and Buddhist monks. 

Macdonell also points out that Gautama is the 
name “which frequently occurs among teachers ie 
the Satapatha and that name is the family niJme 
of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu among whom 
Buddha was born” (p.21o). It may be added here 
that the &kyas were Kshatriyas and their tah 
ino- the name Gautama is explained in Saundam- 
nanda, a Buddhist poem, on the theory that 
Kshatriyas take the gotras of their pni-ohitas* 
The Sakyas, however, are nowhei^ represemea 

as belonging to the Janaka clan. Asuri, again, _ 

teacher subsequently mentioned m eonneeti 
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■witli Sankbva j)hUosopiiy even in tlie Mahu- 
Ijharata is also mentioned in the Satapatha. 
Of historical, kings, Dnshyanta and Bharata 
are mentioned among sacrificers of As'va- 
niedha(XIII 5,4). Janamejaya Is also mentioned 
who is unquestionably the Janamejaya of the 
Mahabharata, the son of Parikshit, grand-son of 
Aijuna. The Pandavas are, however, not men- 
tioned : but this non-mention can be of no histori- 
cal value as their mention cannot be considered* 
to be necessary. 0n this and the mention of 
Janamejaya we shall have to speak in detail when 
speaking of the iVIahabharata, later on. Lastly, 

. Janaka, mentioned in connection with Yajnaval- 
kya, cannot be identified with the father of 
Sita, the heroine of the Kiimayana, as Macdqnell 
thinks. Janaka is a family name and the Maha- 
bharata (Santiparva) meniaons more than one 
Janaka with different individual names. On this 
aisOj we shall have to speak in detail when we 
come to^ the Ramayana. There are many legends 
in the Satapatha, one of which must be mention- 
ed here, viz. the story of the Deluge, so well- 
' known in J ewish history. The man saved in the 
Satapatha story is Manu and his boat was tied 
to a peak of the Himalayas, while in the J ewish 
story the person saved was Noah and the moun- 
tain peak was#that of Mt. Sinai. The original 
^qry — wa8__probaWy Chaldean as'^. among, the 

Chaldeans, the first man is also named Menont 

2 ' - -- - 



Note I .--Dixit^s date of the S'atapatha questioned 
fey Wiateraifz and Daphtari. 

The late S. B. Bisife has fixed the date of the S'atapa- 
^ha Brahmaua from the statement in it in -Eanda II. 

‘^e Krittifcas do not swerve from the east” 

'5fNf ^ to be afeout 3000 A. D. Wintemite, 

■as stated already, questions this theory of Dixit and 
proposing another interpretation of the above sentence 
holds, on a calculation made by Prof. A. Prey, that the 
date of the S'atapatha is about 1100 B. C. Winternitz 
-admits that if the sentence, qaqtsd above, meant that 
the Ki-ittikas rose due east, the date arrived at by 
astronomical calculation on this basis by Dixit is correct. 
We have, therefore, only to see whether Winternitzs 
interpretation of the sentence is tiie proper one. He . 
takes it to mean that “^^the Kyittikas remain visible in 
the eastern region for a considerable time -daring 
several hours - every night” (p. 29S) and not that they 
rise due east. 

Winternitz begins his objection with the observation 
•that "the Indians of the most ancient times were concern* 
ed only with the position of the Xakshatras in relation 
.to the moon and not to the son and that there is nor « 
single trace of any observation of the equinoxes to b' 
found in the most ancient times.’’ This remark 
•certainly incorrect, as the Indo-Aryans musths^ 
observed the position of the sun and the equinoxes^ 
the most ancient times. They regulated their sscrJSc:? 
both by the moon and the sun ; the Parvana' sacriSj-^ 
(fortnightly sacrifices) by the month and the S^itrrasjy 
the year. The yearly sacrifice was regulated 
ing to the motion of the sun and ibs '^’ishuva day, 
the sun is in the vernal or autumnal equinox 
aiglil, and day are equal, vras the most imporfaa <*•*. 
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'an the j^arly sacrifice. The ancient Egyptians and 
• Chaldeans watched the sun, the moon and the planets 
as they moved through the stars from their flat countries 
•and the Indo -Aryans in the equally flat plains of the 
Tanjah and the Kuru-kshetra must have made correct 
observations of the progress of the sun as well as of the 
moon. • 

* But this subject has nothing to do with the rising of 
■the Kvittikas due east or their being observed in the 
eastern region. The Kvittikas were not then in either 
•equinoctial point and their rising in the east is a* 
phenomenon entirely unconnected with the course of 
iihe sun and the moon among the Nakshatras.. The 
Kvittikas are about 4° to the north of the ecliptic and 
they can never be in either equinoctial point. "When 
.it is said that the Vasanta-SampSta or the vernal 
equinox was in the Kvittikas, it is meant • that it was 
in the division of the eclipHc corresponding to the 
Kvittikas, or at the utmost, in the point on the 
ecliptic directly under the E^ittika constellation. In 
order that the Eanttikas should rise due east, the vernal 
equinox must be some degrees ahead of this point, 
•as will appear from the following diagram, the 
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constellations being some to the noiiiih of tlie^ ecliptic^ 
and some to the south. 

ISiovr it is well known that the equinoctial points recede 
constantly through the Nakshatras; its present position 
being in Purvabhadrapada. The rising of the Krittikas 
due east means that they were on the equator, which 
gives the crossing behind the point when the vernal 
equinox is said to be in the Krittikas. This will show 
to the reader that the rising of the Krittikas due east 
has no connection whatever with the vernal equinox 
" being in the Kidttikas. 


We must, therefore, confine ourself simply to a consi- 
deration of what the sentence *‘the Krittikas do not 
swerve from the east” means. It cannot be twisted to 
mean that the Krittikas come on the east line, some 
time after their rising, as Prof. Prey takes it to mean.^ 
Note 2 at page 298 reads ‘'Prof. Prey informs me that 
the Pleiades in about 1100 B. 0. rose approximately 
13 degrees to the north of the east point, approaching, 
nearer and nearer the east line and crossing it as late 
as 2 hours 11 minutes after their rise at a height of- 
29 degrees when seen from a place situated at 25 north- 
latitude.” They thus remain, adds Wintemitz, long 
enough to serve as a convenient base for orientation. 
Now it is not possible to accept this interpretation as- 
the S'atapatha sentence adds to the above sentence "all 
other stars swerve from the east." The whole sentence 
is as follows:- "These (Ki-ittikas) do not swerve fro® 
the east while all other Nakshatras swerve 
east.*' If we do not confine the appearing of 
Krittikas in the east to the east point, but app> 
it merely to coming on the east line at some 
rising, the condition laid down in the second part J 
§bove sentence is infringed. For any star a 

of the equator within 23’ must comecniboea. 
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E\ c-n the east line can again be marked by its posi- 
tion in reference to the east pointy and wheij we say 
that the ancient Indo-Aryans marked a star on the- 
east line, we must admit that they knew the east ^oi'nf- 
exactly. Ifthe coming of the Ki-ittikas on'the east line at 
an altitude of 13” was intended, then some other 
star also at some altitude would come on the east line 
under this interpretation and the condition "all other 
stars sw’erve from the east’ would be infringed. , 
The observations made by Mr. Daphtari are not 
convincing. We believe that on dark 'nights* when- 
there is no moon and when the Krittikas rise some two- 
or three hours after sunset or before sunrise, as they 
do at present in the months of Jyesbtba and Phalguna= 
(June and March), the Ki-lttikas must be visible even 
at 4 or 5 degrees of altitude. But, even granting for- 
argumenifs sake Mr. Daphtari’s statement to be correct,. ^ 
we may admit that the ancients could havs inferred, 
from the position of the Krittikas a little southwards 
at an altitude of 13 degrees that they rose exactly in. 
the east point. Such inference would be correct with- 
in two or thi’ee degrees of the east point which the- 
ancients knew exactly and could not change the date off 
the S'atapatha by more than a century or two. Wtf, 
therefore, think that the sentence in question mu^ be 
interpreted to mean that the Kyittifcas were marked as- 
'rising due east. 

We must lastly consider the supporting argument 
drawn from Baudhayana Sutra by both Wintemite 
and Daphtari. In the note above mentioned at page .298 
Wintemitz adds, ‘This interpretation of the passage- 
proved to be the correct one by Baudhayana Sutra 
27-0, where it is prescribed that the supporting beaiM- 
of a hut on the place of sacrifice shall face the ^st an - 
ihat this direction shall be fixed alter the sia 
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parijahati’ while the S'atapatha uses the expression 
'diso na chyavante’. In the days oj^ the Bau4haj'ana 
Sutra, the Krittikas had ceased to rise due east and 
and the Sutra mentions them, only because it was nnold 
■custom to use the JECidttikas for fixing the* eastern direc- 
tion. That method had become already incorrect and 
•another method and another star had begun to be used. 
The meaning of the S'atapatha expression cannot, there- 
fore, be settled by the worcf used by the Baudhayana 
Sutra, As to the Krittilcas being looked upon as a Devana- 
kshatra, it has to be remembered that even if we look 
upon this distinction as based on the sun’s being then 
in the northern course, that would point to the time 
when the vernal equinox was in tlie Krittikas and this 
time has been calculated both by Dixit and others, even 
Daphtari himself, to be about 2360 B.O. and not 1100 
•or even 1800 or 1600 B.O. as Wiuternitz ^nd Daphtari 
try to assign to the S'atapatha, when even the Bharanls 
would come into the list of the Devanakshtras. 


Note 2 Grammarians on the Antiquity of 

99 

the S'atapatha. , 

_ o 

We have already referred to Panini s sutra gu®r* 
and shown that he speaks of Brahmauas 
spoken by old sages and new. In explaining this eutra 
Bhattoji Dikshita in his Siddhanta-Kaumudi states that 
the Yajfiavalkya Brahmanas are not old and that, 
therefore, the word Yajfiavalkya does ifot take 
the pratyaya noted here. This apparently contradicts 
our view that the S'atapatha is the oldest Brahmaua we 
possess. It is, therefore, necessary to slibw how Bhattoji 
Dikshita is wrong in his opinion. 
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Bbattoji quotes as an examiile oi an oid Brahmaiia 
ShS-Uaviu, vrhich, being spokeu by Bhallu, is called 
EhaUavin and* those who recite this Brhhmana also go 
•under the same name Another 

instance cited by the Kusika is S'utyuimnin, 'composed 
by S’atyayana . This sutra means thus that a Brahmana 
.spoken by apYuana sage takes the pratyaya iti. hsow^ 
•aaj^s Bhattqji, the Brnhmanas composed by Yiijfiavalkyn 
-do not go by the nnhie Yaihnvalkin but are named 
Yajfiavalka, because Yajfiavalkya in nob a puruna sage. 
The Tattvahodhini actually adds the gloss : Yfijnavalkya 
•and others are recent sages ( ^ 

) as stated in Bhiirata and other works. 

It is inexplict^le how Bhattoji Diksbita ignores 
-here the vartika of Vararuchi on this very sutra of 
Pauini, viz.' i "This siitra ' 

.^san exception in Yajfvavalkya and oth*vs, as they are 
•of the same time.” This means that Vararuchi' supplies 
• a defect in Pauini's sutra and states that the pratyaya 
.given by him for the Brahmauas spoken by old sages y 
does not apply ,to Yajuavalkya and others though 
•these are asold, i.e, as old as Bhallu and Satyayana, and 
that PSnini should ha^ mentioned this exception. Patafi- 
Jali gives the vartika and accepts it without comment. 
'The gloss on Mahahhashya states that tulyakala means 
that 'Yajfiavalkya’s Brahmanas are as old as those 
by S*atyayana and others. It seems thus clear that the 
■oldest grammarians aft9i\ Pauini, Vararuchi and Pataii- 
. jali, look upon Yajuavalky a’s Brahmanas as being as old as 
those of Bhallu and S'atyayana. This should override the 
'wr«ig views of Bhattoji Diksbita and others. The Tat* 
tvahodhini does not quote the slpkasinthe Mahabharata. 
The only reference in it to Yajfiavalkya is in Anus^ana- 
^arya .whei^ the story of Ms enunciating the White 
Tajurveda and the '^'atapatha is given and there 
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Tajnavalkya no doubt appears as a sage later thauv 
Vaisampayana and others. We must, however, under- 
stand that the word purana is relative and he who is- 
puraua with reference to some may be new with 
reference to many others. The real point is whether* 
Yajilavalkya, as a Brahmana-writer, is a recent writer or 
kn old one and Vararuehi andPatafljali declare that he is 
as oldasBhaJlu and S^atyayana. Vararuehi looks upon- 
Pauini’s not making an exception of Yajiiavalkya in- 
enunciating this, sutra as an omission. One may sug- ' 
gest that the use of the word Yajfiavalka as ^denoting; 
a Brahmana or a reciter of his Brahmaua must have 
arisen later than Pan ini and earlier than Vararuehi,. 
who has, therefore, to notice this exception. 

But this divergence of opinions among grammarians- 
apart, this sutra, as interpreted by Bhattoji even, sim- 
ply establishes^at Yajnavalkya as a Brahmana-writer- 
is later than Bhallu and S'atyayana whose Bbahmauas- 
have not survived. This, however, has nothing to do 
with the question whether the S'atapatha is older than, 
ihe Taittiriya or the Aitareya Brahmaua. Kow it is. 
clear that the Taittiriya and the Aitareya Brahmauas- 
are not old Brahmauas as contemplated by the above 
sutra of Pauini. If they had been, the name Taittiriya 
would have been Taittiriyin and the name Aitareyat 
would have been Aitareyin and the reciters of these 
would have been called Taittiriyiuah and Aitareyiuah. 
Vasudevasastri Abhyankar of Poona, who is a good; 
grammarian, contends that the form Taittiriya is estab- 
lished by another sutra. But he admits that, in that , 
sutra, old or new sages are not mentioned. And gvem 
he could not say that Aitareya is an old Brahmana- 
writer; for the name in use for his BrShmaua is- 
Aitareya and not Aitareyin- The extant 'vBratoanas,. 
therefore, are all out of the province of this disputed 
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lutra of Pauini and we may look upon their authors, 
m jiot old, ^mpated with Bhallu and S'atyayana. 
We have to settle their order in time by other consider- 
ations and not by this sutra or any comment on it by 
Bhatto^i Bikshita and others, as their comment only 
means that Yajnavalkya, as a Brahmaua- writer, is later 
than Bhallu and others and not that he is later thai> 
Tittiri or Aitareya. 

Prof. Eaddi of Deccan College supplies us with an 
extract from Lagus'abdendus'ekara in which Nagqji- 
bhatta actually finds fault with Bhattoji Dikshita for 
taking no account of the vartika of Vararuchi ojj. this 
sutra of Pauini and looking upon Yajnavalkya and 
others, through pride, as later than Pauini. IKie extract 
is as follows; — 

I 3 srf^snsr- 
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"tils ^'ratapstha Br. is tiie TaittiLtra Br'-iiinana 
attaciied to the Black YainiTeda. The riTrJrr 

«> *L *• 

k^mcii esisrea between the fokovrers of the 
T:ttiri school oi the Black YajiLrreia ana the 
■vrnite Yainirrsda adherents must soc'C IiaTs led 
to the enunciation, of a BrJIhmana. in imitation 
of the Satapatha, for the Black Yajnrreaa. Yiis 


Brlihmara is accented and. therefore, nearkr a* 

* «*■ * * ' 

Old as the Satapatha. It is indeed accepted bp 
all scholars as an old Bmhmcna. Its Vtvie is 
said to appear older than that of the Satapatha. 

This is dne to its bein^r Goniinated br the stvie 

• • 

of the Black Ysjurreda Sariihit" trhich gives 
both hlantra and Bnihmana to^^ether. The 
Taittlrlva Brfhmana is thns onlv a continuation 
of the Brahinaiia eoiiiaineci in the Sarnhitl. It. 

has naturhllv the same stvie tvith the same 

« * 

repetition of sentences amd crives the same kind 
of lanei&I enrvrinations and etvm'.dogiss. There 
are not. hovever, manv le trends in it. It 

* • M 

be supposed to have been enunciated 
once. ' 
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first appears in the Taittirlya Brfihmana in 
Kfinda III. It does not, however, give the 
Purushasukta yet. The list of persons required as. 
victims at the Purushamedha is nearly the same as. 
in the Vajasaneyi Samhita. But curiously enough^ 
the last two verses are omitted and we will 
comment on this omission later. Kanda III 
appears, therefore, to be a subsequent addition 
to this Brahmana, the first two Kandas being old, 
their style also resembling the style of, the. ' 
Samhita. . . 

The 5.ranyaka portion of it comes still later.. 
Indeed an i^ranyaka as such first appears in this? 
Brahmana: for there is no Aranyaka, in the Sata- 
patha. Though the latter has an,Upanishad, later- 
named Brihadaranyaka, it calls itself in reality 
a Brahmana. To the Taittirlya Brahmana. 
are added ten chapters, called Aranas by the 
followers of the Taittirlya school. Their names,, 
which have been given to them from the , 
first word in each are : 1 Bhadra, 2 Saha 

Vai, 3 Chitti, 4 Deva Vai, 5 Yuiijate,. 

6 Pari Yuva, 7 ^iksha, 8 Brahmavida 
9 Bhrigu and 10 Narayana. Of these 7, 8 
. and 9 form what is now known as the Taittirlya 
Upanishad; and the 10th, Narayana, also an 
Upanishad, is plainly a later addition still, as. 
we shall |j>s)w when speaking of the Upanishads. 
There is a Suparnadhyaya in the last which has. 
become popular with the Vaidikas geperally. 
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Tiie PuL’iisha— sukta of the Pigreda, 'irliicli sipii* 
larly became popular with all and is taken in the 
Vajasaneyi- Samhita and also in the Atharvaveda 
Samhitii, is given in the Chitti Arana of this 
Brahmana. The most popular Grayatri, however, 
appears, it may be added, in the Saihhita of the 
Black Yajurveda itself in two places. 

The laittiriya Br^mana is divided into books 
originally called Kandas, but later. Ash takas 
* following the Bigveda division ; and the first two 
Kandas have really eight Adhy&yas, oiiginally 
called Prapathakas. The third Kanda, however, 

' has twelve chapters. A chapter is . sub-divided 
into Amivakas or sections. This name A.nuvaka 
for a section is cvery old as it appears in this 
Brahmana itself in Kanda III, 10 , 10, which is, 
•however, a later addition ( 
snrr^rf^). These Anuvakas consist of sentences on 
some particular subject. The number of these 
sentences is counted and given at the end of 
the Adhyaya. The number of Padas is, however, 
not counted as in the Samhita. The number of 
sentences is counted by tens and each Anuvaka 
mentions the endings of each set of tens with the 
number of the remaining sentences given in • 
words. This is in imitation of the Samhita method 
wherein the padas or words are counted by 
fifties. One can thus find out the^amber of 
'sentences in the whole of the Brahmana, In 
the 28- chapters or Prapathakas of the three 
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Elviiidas 01 ! A.shLtakaSj tlioro aro said to bo about 
17480 sentences. The endings of these tens and 
remainders are given in sentences which are also 
accented and are learnt by heart by Vaidikas, 
thus fixing the text almost unalterably. ’ 

The contents of the Taittiriya Brahmana may 
be given as follows from the printed Sayana 
Bhashya on it, these being mostly, as stated above, 
in further comment on the Samhita mantras, ^ 
i. e. in addition to those comments whicli are 
-given in the Brahmana portion of the Samhita 
itself. The , first Kanda contains chapters on 
Agnyadhana, Gavamayana, Vajapeya, Soma, 
Nakshatreshti and Rajasuya. The second Karida 
-contains chapters on Agnihotra- and Upahomas 
as also on Sautramani wherein Sura or liquor is 
offered to Agni and drunk instead of Soma and 
■on various Savas such as Brihaspatisava, Vai^ya- 
•sava etc. Mantras are given everywhere to be 
Tecitedby the Hotri and the Adhvaryu and these " 
mantras in the form of Riks are taken from the 
Rigveda generally but very often are new. It 
would be interesting to ascertain which are old 
•and which are new. There are thus mantras to' 
‘bt recited at the time of Rajyabhisheka, of 
Ratharohana (ascending the chariot) and of 
Vapanaj,?!? shaving of the Yajamana (sacrificing 
king). The highly^philosophical sukta 129 (smrt- 
of the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda 
is strangely enough taken thus in K.Wida 11 
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Prapathaka 8, for an Upahoma ttISi water obla- 
tions. Afterthis one Kik (4) is taken fi:omR.X SI 
wherein the philosophical questions are asked, 

H sTitT ?7sr I 

» < ' » 

Tr/itt# icae the vjpot]^ and v:hat the tree, pray fell ?ss„ 
From vjliich they fashioned- forth the eaHh and heaven. 

. Ye sages / %n your raindy pray, raahe enqvAry, 
Whereon he stood., vjhen he the icorlds siepported,. 


The Brahnaaiya- writer answers in a verse probably 
«■ composed by himself and in the str^to of Upani- 
shadic philosfiphers : — 


Brahma the ivood* and Brahma v:as the tree, 

From, which the earth and heaven were chopped out:. 
Oh sages ! from my mind.- 1 say to you, 

Brahma he stood on, when sv/pporting tho vjorlds. 


The iRigvedic Hishis were speculating. The- 
' Brahmana Acharyas (this is the word used also • * 
by the Sayana Bhashya) had developed the 
Brahman doctrine and had complete answers for 
all philosophical questionsj even, while they were 
engaged in settling the intricate details of 
sacrifices. In the Brahmana period, however, the 
sacrifice was still supreme ; for we find a similar 
philosophical question put, but answeii^ in the 
spirit of sacrificers. ask you the farthest end of 
the earth and the centre of it.^ “The altar is the 
end and its middle, the centre ’ was the reply. 
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» &c. (T. S. TIL 4-10). 

In the tliii’d K-unda, added later, more detailed 
information is first given about the Nalvsbtresbti 
wherein separate Puronuviikyfi and Yajya 
mantras are given fol: each. Nakshatra. These 
verses are apparently new Mantras provided 
for this sacrifice. The 14 Devanakshatras begin- 
ning with Krittikas are first given and the 14 
Yama Nakshatras/oeginning with Anuradhfi are 
given in Annvfika 2. Abhijit is now a separate 
Nakshatra though mentioned in Kanda I, Prapa- 
thaka 5, as an adjunct of Uttarashadha only. 
There are other Ishtis mentioned in- the follow- 
ing two Prapathakas. The 4th Prapathaka gives 
the Purusha-medha victims. This is a new matter, 
entirely taken from the Yajasaneyi Bamhita. As 
stated already, this sacrifice did not exist in the 
time of the Black Yajurveda Saihhita. In the 
following four chapters are treated Yiipasaihskriti, 
Yajnachchhidra ( mistakes in performance ) and 
further particulars about the performance of 
the Asvamedha and the Various oblations at its 
Avahhritha etc. are given in the 9th chapter. The 
lOtb , I lih and 12th chapters of this Kanda are call- 
ed Kathakas by Yajurveda reciters and are very 
probably still ^ter additions. The ELathaka 
Saihhita is different froni.the Taittiriya and it has 
no separate Brabmana. iVehave looked into t£e 

Kathaka Barhhita, published by v. Schroeder and 
'3 
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ting tlie three Vedas, The fourth, the Atharva- 
Veda, is yet not kn^n and this shows that the 
Atharva Saihhita was formulated after this whole 
Bhahmana, a subject discussed already in a 
•special note. The 11th chapter is next concerned 
with the construction oSthe Nachiketa fire ; and 
in- one Anuvrika the story of IN’achiketas, sent to 
Yamaloka -by his father,' is given. Here final 
'deliverance is said to.be obtained by the NadiiketSl 
fire-sacrifice simply..This story is taken up in the 
Xathopanishad and developed to teaeh the 
Vedanta doctrine of deliverance by knowledge. 

In the.twelth chapter (Prapathaka) is described 
In full detail the Chatur-Hotra and then the 
VaiSvasrija sacrifice which is wholly pervaded by 
■the spirit of the Vedanta philosophy, now fully 
•developed. The name means the abandonment of 
everything and this the philosopher does by 
a^aerifiee. For the Chatur-Hotra are first pre- 
scribed seven preliminary Ish-tis to A^a (hope) 
E-uma (desire). Brahman (Veda), Yajna, Apah 
(waters), Agniand Aimrati. Then follow additional 
oblations to Tapas, ^raddlia, Satya, Manas and 
•Charana. Then coming to the Vaisvasrija sacrifice 
the whole world is brought in for oblations. The 
whole is symbolical and the several parts of a 
sacrifice, as men^ned later on and symbolized, 
are an interesting study for one ^ho wishes to 
know the several rites in a sacrifice. All aniiqate& 
and inanimates, all males, all females and all 
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’aTHAKVATEDA EOT TET COlklPILED St 

aaana consists of thi’e^ Kandas, tlie two first form- 
ing the older portion and the last three prapa- 
thakas 10, 1 1 and 12 of the third Kanda being 
the latest additions and said to be taken from a 
Katha Saihhita not yet before ns. The older 
portions being later than the old portion of the 
Satapatha, the date of which we take to be 3000 
B. C., that portion ma^ be taken to be about 2800 
'B. C. To fix the date of the latest portions we 
have two* data. First the ..Atharvaveda -is-uot 
formulated yet as a^Samhita. In JLanda JII JP2, 
Atharvangirasah generally are mentioned -with 
Rik.'Yajuh and Sarnan and. with, Itilnisa,*Purana- 
.and Sarpadevajfiuavidya (Anuvaka,8). In Anu. 9 , 
the east is assigned to ^ik, the south to Yajuh, the 
west to Atharvung-irasah and the north to Saman; 
but in the next sentence they are omitted. Here 
the words Rlgveda, Yajurvedaand Samavedaare 
clearly used. We, therefore, can say tliat this por- 
tion is earlier than the Chhandogya Upanishad 
wherein the word Atharvaveda' appears^ first, 
supplanting the. compound Atharyahglra^^VYt m 
interesting to note that. Samaveda is always now 
treated as higher than the other two, as it is next 
stated that Murti (body) is born of Rik, all gati 
(motion) is derived from Yajuh and all light (Tejah) 
is derived from Samaveda; iigainVaisyas are born 
from Rigveda. Kshatriyas from Yajurveda and 
Brahmanas fr^ Samaveda, The second data 
•is furnished by the nan^gs of months. They are 
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still not Chaitra, Vaisakha and so on. S. B. Dixit- 
has shown that tlieso month-names arose later, 
the Vedic names heinq'Madhn, Madhayaandsoon 
and that the conjunctions with the full moon in 
Chitra Gin. on which they are based indicate that 
they must Jiave arisen not later than 2000 B.C.. 
This Diet we will dilate upon later, but we may 
take it that the third Kii/ida which is so full of 
all sorts of astronomical names and whicH 
cannot but hare mentioned the names Chaitra^ 
Vais'akha etc., Jiad they existed in its time, must 
be placed before 2000 B. Ct The whole of ' 
the Taittirlya Brahmana may consequently be 
looked upon as later than the Batapatba and 
earlier than the Obbiindogya Upanisbad and 
taking their dates as settled by Dixit, this Brab> 
mana may be assigned a period ranging from 
2800 to 2500 B. C. 

Before concluding, we may notice a few in- 
teresting- social facts which can be gathered 
from this Brahmana. One is first bewildered atr 
the uutnber of sacrifices desenbed and the multi- 
plicity of ritual and of mantras to be recited by 
the Hotri and by the Adhvaryu in answer ( the 
puronuvakya and the yajya). But it must be 
remembered that the Vedas Avere learnt by heart 
by almost all the Aryans and they all kept the 
sacrificial fire and performed the ordinaiy daily 
and fortnightly sacrifices. Th^ Ghhandogya 
Upanishad in one place, records the boast of 



* oows PRESCRIBKD AS DAKSHINA 

* * 4 , 

AiTapatl that in hvs kingdom there was no thief 
and no householder who had not kept the sacrifi- 
cial dre (5T t The ritual was, 

therefore, understood by all and was not ordi- 
narily trout)lesome. Secondly, the ordinary Da- 
kshina of a sacrifice was a cow. She is called \ ura 
(boon) in III 12, 5. In higher sacrifices one 
. hundred cows and o'^on one thousand are pre- 
scribed as Dakshina. The country was fib for- 
cow-breeding and the Yailyas and even the 
Kshatriyas maintained largo herds of cows atid 
bulls, (See description of Duryodhana’a herd in 
the Mahabhiirata). In the jungles of the' Panjab 
and of Kuruldhotra and Rohilkhaud, which are 
many even, now, nob only are cows plentiful but 
they give also plentiful milk. Butfaloes are not 
mentioned anywhere and people drank cows’ 
milk and used it in sacrifice. Indeed in the 
Vedas cows and sacrifice go together. A. four- 
year old cow, especially when pregnant, was the 
•best Dakshina and "secured-, every blessing’*; 
she' had a special name Shashtaulu (III. 12, 5). 
Thirdly, the four-caste system was fully establish- 
ed and was duly respected. The Rajasuya sacri- 
fice was for kings and' the highest sacrifice 
A^yamedha was for Ksh-tidyas alone. It is de- 
scribed* in full detail in Prapa-thakas 8 and 9 of 
Randa HI of this Brahmana. It was a Rashtra,. 
in other wordj^rfiational sacrifice and Brahmanas 
and Kshatriyas joined together for its performance 
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(8, 4). It proclaimed the md^pendenoe of the 
•couiitLy, the horse being its symbol. When it 
■was let loose, one hundred Rajapufras with * the 
Adlivaiyu stood on its east side, one hundred 
Kshatriyas (not ruling kings) with the" Brahman 
. stood on its south side, one hundred Sutagrama- 
ms with the Hotri stood on its west side and one 
hundred Kshatrasamgrihitris with the Udgatri 
stood on its north side. The first enabled the * ' 
hing to conquer his enemies, the second made 
him- unassailable, the third made his subjects 
prosperous (the prosperity being described in 
•detail as.> plenty of cows, of horses, of sheep 
and goat, of rice and yava, of Masha and Tila, 

•of gold, of Hastika, of servants, of wealth 
e.nd jewels); apd the fourth gave the king long 
life (III 8 & 9).'^ This shows well how the 
Asvamedha was really a national sacrifice and 
how the three castes stuck to their professions, 
the Kshatriya warriors, the Brahmana priests, 

^ I ^ f i h? 

Irtti 3R^(3fRt^ j wi# 

\ ^ng: Compare with this the earlier 

S^atapatha provision ; 

'^%’Tj ??p3tpn«?T 5fcr . 

m XIII 4,1,15. Ugra is not mentioned 

here. Sayana explains as 
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•and' the agriculturist aud mercliant Vaisyas. 
The ^udra was still a servant and impure, not 
being ' allowed’ to mllk_ cows for sacrifice, as 
the milk was not a fit oblation (stf ^ clfe!?T|5 \ 
III 2,3,9 jKuntep. 253). From the 
-above description, which is nearly the same as in 
the ^athapatha, we also find that the warrior 
•caste had begun to be split into two classes, 
tliose entitled to rule and called Rajaputras (the 
word RajajJutra thus is as old as the Brahmanas) 
-and those not entitled to rule and calleTi 
Ugras. The people of the third caste, the 
Vais'yas, are named Sutagramams ; the 'latter 
word in this compound name plainly means the 
Patels of villages of modern days. But what 
•does Suta mean and why are the , Shtas allied 
with Gramanis? Similarlv the word Kshattra 

• t/ 

Sarivgrihitri is difficult to explain. Sayana explains. 
Xshattri alone as a mixed caste man bom of a 
Sudra father and Yais'ya mother; but he inter- 
prets Suta as Sarathi (chariot-driver) and Ugra 
•as S^ra or courageous. It appears that ;these 
three words Ugra, Suta, and Kshattri had not 
yet attained the meanings they later attained as 
indicating certain mixed castes. We may here 
draw the attention of the reader to the omission, 
previously noticed, of the last mantra in the 
Yajasaneyi Sarnhita, Adhyaya XXX, which de- 
tails the victims^r Purushmedha, in this Taiti- 
riya Brahmana Xanda III, Prapa. 4 where the 
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samo Pui’iishamedha is described ; this mantra 
3^ i%cr^: Jrpqtgi: V 30, 22) 

states that the Magadha and some others should 
neither be a )S'udra nor a Brahmana. We have 
already shown that this condition pfainly shows- 
that Milga dha is here not a mixed caste man ' 
but merely a panegyrist who might be of any 
of the four castes. It sh&ws that in the days 
of the Vajasanoyi SamhitS, the mixed castes 
had not yet come into existence. The omission 
of the mantra in the Taittiriya Brahmana might 
perhaps indicate that mixed' castes had come: 
into being by its time. Probably, however, the 
omission is unintentional, especially as TJgra,. 
SCita and‘Kshatria used here are sti(l not mixed- 
caste men. It may, therefore, be inferred that 
mixed castes had not arisen even in the days, 
of the Taittiriya Brahmana. 

•These mixed castes arose later in the same- 
way as the four castes in the beginning, from 
occupations becoming hereditary. The occupationsr ^ 
of charioteers, panygyrists and so on beconling 
hereditary and the idea of purity of caste gain- 
ing stregnth, the children of higher caste men 
from lower caste wives were first assigned 
certain occupations and these gradually formed 
mixed castes which were assigned the old 


names Ugra and others. 

In the’ above Hastika is n^ elephant; for 
elephants can only be maintained by kings and 
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not villagers. It is,’ liowever, strange that in 
the Brahmanas,^ there is no mention of elephants 
in the ’army of kings or in the descriptions of 
their power and splendour. The Kshatriya is 
always a car-warrior, like the ancient Trojan or 
Greek. Probably elephants came in later in the 
Magadha empire j they were not much found in 
the Panjab or the Hinlalayan jungles adjacent 
to it. The elephant was found in plmxty in the 
jungles of Bengal, the Vindhyas and Aparanta 
or north Konkan with its dense Sahyadri forests. 
The Mahabharafca* ' in one place praises the 
Aparanta elephant as the best. ' 

Pinally wome?L were, we find, well-treated 
and had cejL-tain rights. For every '* sacrifice 
required the saorificer’s wife to sit. along wth 
him. Their presence was not only not prohibited 
but was necessarily required as that of the 
king’s or governor’s consort on ceremonial 
occasions in modem days. Widowhood was much 
feared and the blessings invoked on the sacrificer's 
wife-' included a wish that she might never he a 
widow. Ornaments for women were much prized 
and the priests liked ornaments of women being 
given them as Dakshinii (III 10, 4). 

The Brahmins had frequent controversies on 
question* of ritual and philosophy and particular 
sacrifices enabled them to conquer tbeir adver- 
saries in disputatfons. More usually, however, 
almost every sacrificer v^ished to destroy “him" 
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■who hated him or whom he nimself hated” ^s^- 
=q' ^ rf The Indian Aryans 

were strong in their feelings of enmiiy. Most 
•often the enemy is called a Bhrcltrivya (cousin). 
How this word came to be used in the 
Brahmaiias in this sense it is difficult to explain. 
Perhaps the enmity between the Iranians and 
Indo-Aryans who were cousins gave rise to this, 
^se. But ptobably this word attained this mean* . 
ing owing to the enmity which naturally arises 
ih an undivided family between cousins over 
•ancestral property and which is often very deadly 
.as in the Mahabharata quarrel. The undivided 
family system certainly existed among the ancient 
Indo 'Aryans as it exists today with its bene- . 
fficial as well <is baneful results. It is hinted at in 
the marriage sukta of the Rigveda (X 85). But 
dt assumed an evil aspect when the country was 
-settled and there was no room for expansion. 

The roots of many Puranic stories lie embed- 
•ded in the Briihmanas and even in Higvodh 
hymns. The Kiilakauja Asuras are thus inou- 
tioned in this Briilimana (I.). Prajapati assuming 
the form of a boar dived below the primeval 
waters and brought up the earth (I. 2), a sioiy 
which gave rise to the Boar Incarnation legend 
•of the Pm-rmas. In the Rilmfiyaya we ‘still lind 
Prajapati and not Vishnu, assuming the forni of 
a boar. Many similar traces di Puranic stone 
may he found on a critjpal e.xamination of 
Brahmana. 



Note i:-Dafcshina or Presents to Priests. 

The Rigvedic hymns belaud presents to Brahmins or- 
rather sacrificing priests and the Brahmanas do the same 
to a greater extent. Euroj)ean scholars, not understand- 
*-i^g the real nature of these payments, look on Dakshina 
as a sort of tip or even bribe given to "^he Brahmins 
and hence look upon these statements in the hymns or 
the Brahmanas as proclaiming the selfishness or gr^ed 
of the priestly class. To understand, however, the real 
nature of Dakshina as the deserved fee for services 
rendered with eflSciency and great toil, one must trans- • 
late oneself to the Vedic times when sacrifice was 
considered as a prime necessity and not a uieless or un- 
meaning, unnecessary or unreal religions ceremony. It 
was a mistake of Brahmins that they left their serHces 
at such sacrifices to be paid for voluntarily. It must 
be remembered that religious service has to be paid for 
in every country and in every religion. The method of 
payment in the western countries under Christianity 
’'was and certainly is more practical and straight. The 
prtfests are paid fees normally and not as a matter of 
grace but as a right in the form of fixed salaries out of 
ratea assessed methodically and realised like Government 
taxes. And these payments of priests and bishops and 
archbishops are more exhorbitant in reality than 
Dakshinas given to priests even in ancient or Vedic 
times, flot to speak of those paid in modern days. Indeed, 
one will never come across a Brahmin priest in modem 
India who lives i::^on these Dakshinas even a tolerably 
easy life, much less a sumptuous one as is lived by 
bishops and priests imder’Christianity or Moulavis and 
Rajis under Mahomedanisro. The Indian priests were- 
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and nrri a poor sot of people who eke out a half-stamd 
ivoliliood from these fees. We never see or read of 
any Brahmins who have grown rich on DaksbiuHs. 
Indian bistoiy from the roost ancient * tiznes never 
famishes instances of Brahmins, grown lordly by 
Dakshinas or gifts, as Christian history does. There 
were ip Europe bishops owning extensive lands and 
■bscorning thns lords and even p>rinces. On the contrary, * 
India we read of even learned Brahmins as being 
famine-stricken, as in the Chbandogya Upanishad. 

hen a man like Yajiiavalkya fought for half the 
Dakshinii payable to the Yajarved^ be was not Ggbting 
for a moiety of alms hat far half of what was due. The 
<Iufies of Hotri, AdhvaryUj Udgatri, and Brahman at 
-a soperior sacrifice like the Rajasuya or Aivamedha were 
onerous ancl required a deal of toil and proficiency, 
acquired by a life-long study. Their duties may well be 
compared to the duties of Ministers and the Brah- 
man had to perform the duty of the President of a 
modem Council. He had to watch over and regulate 
the performance of the sacrifice and to give his ruling 
on every question of ‘in order' or ‘out of order’ that 
arose. If Ministers and Presidents of Conncils require 
to be paid high salaries, it is really unthinkable why 
we should look down upon the large Dakshiuas paid 
to these sacrificial priests or wonder that th^JSsfah- 
manas do not omit to mention what const’ ^tates the 
priest's payment at every sacrificial act. The « ,pay of 
the President or Minister must be known before' and 
cannot be left to be decided by the caprice of tfovem- 
ment as a sort of Baksiiis or a kind of payment made 

'tint of generosity. ^ i. 

The matter will be clearer when we consider how 

Brahmin teachers taught all'^ryan boys at their toe 
and even gave them free boarding. The oru 
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ahina of, teaching f^e which they asked for at the end of 
the whole course was at the lowest fixed at two cows. 
-Compare with this the fee which modern systems of 
-education demand and demand in advance every term 
•or month and which for the total course would amount 
to the value of several hundreds of cows. It there- 
fore necessary to give a caution to the reader not to be 
•misled by remarks about the avariciousness of Brahmins 
in their demand for Dalishina, made by certain Indian 
writers even, ‘not to speak. of European writers, who^ 
have not sufficient knowledge ol the real condition of 
•the priestly Brahmins,in India, whether in ancient or 
-modern times. It cannot be said that Brahmin^^priests 
were at any time es.eshvta.nt in theis demende os that 
‘they were more handsomely paid than they deserved, or 
,that Dakshiiia ,was Bakshis paid informally. 


Note 2 J- Astronomical Information in T-B. 

There is a deal of astronomical information in the 
Samhitas and Brahmauas of the difterent Vedas; but 
mifich of it is found in the Taittiriya BrShmana and we 
snmnf&rise the information given in detail by S B.*I)mt 
in his unique work on the ‘‘History of Hindu Astro- 
nomy in its first or Vedic section. Every sncient 
people must have marked the -phenomena of day and 
night, fuU^ moon and hew moon, spring and winter. 
The -first is the basts of the day, the second of the 
month and the third of the year(R. I 95-3). But as 
a fixed number of full days does not constitute the 
lunar month, nor of ^finac months the solar year, owino" 
to the inequality and eccentricity of the motions of the 
■sim and the moon, inteUigenrnations alone could make 
progress in astronomical knowledge by carefully ^atch- 
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o 


ing the motions of the sun and the moon through the stars.. 

The Rigveda hymns frequently speak of 3.2 months- 
and 360 days in the year or 12 spokes and 360 knobs 
in the wheel of time (R. I 164-11 and 48). For longex- 
periods than the year we have the word Yuga appearing- 
frequently in the Rigveda and divine Yugas and 
human Yugas are differentie-ted, (R. VI 8, 5), the latter 
probably consisting of the usual span of human life. 
The four T^gas also probably appear to have been • 
known as R, X 97-1 speaks of three Yugas, each Yuga 
being perlmps of hundreds of years. Xrita, Tretfi, Dva- 
para and Askanda or Kali are names found in the Taitti- 
rlya Samhita ( IV 3-2) first and then in the Vtijasa- 
neyi Sanihita (XXX-18). 

c 

The Yuga of 6 years invented for equating the lunar 
months with the seasons appears also to be probably as ’ 
■old as the Rigveda. The five names of the five-Yuga 
years, Saiiivatsara, Idavatsara, Iduvatsara etc., however 
appear clearly in Vajasaneyi Sariihita (XXX-18) and 
following it in the Taittirlya Bralimana (III 4), where 
the victims for Purushamedha are described. 


Two months must have been added to sixty lun7ir 
months of five years each in order to make five .solar 
years, and it is probable that Adhimasa is mention'’d 
even in R. I 25-8. The Taittiriya Sanihita mentions tlio 
names of the 12 months of a yearasMadhn and JIadhava, 
S'ukraand S'uchi, Nabhaand Nabbasya, Ishaand Urjix, 
Sahas and Sahasya and adds two more as SamKirp^i 
and Amhaspati (Vajasanejd Samhitfi. SXI-HO-Sl 
sives the names Malimlucha and Afiihaspati for the nanie- 
thc other Sanihita). Those monhii names are bas^d on 


to 

in 


se.asons, the last two being the names of the two mont 
^vhich were added in five j’-eaws. Sayana i.*' 
when-he thinks that Amha'-p.ati is the nain“ ot 
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' Kfihaya Mfisa or the month eUminated. This idea of the 
elimination of a 'month camo in much later than 
even the Vedanga Jyotisha, in Sidhanta times. Whether 
two months were originally added at once or at differ- 
ent times as in* Vedanga Jyotish is not clear. What- 
ever the case may be, the two names are still required 
for the two months. 

The Taittiriya Brabmam (III 8-3) refers to this 
estfa month as the hump of an ox, the year, being com- 

. pared to an ox^ and the 13th month, an excretion, to its 
hump. Tlie seasons arc usually six os they are experi^ 
enced in the Indo-Aryan land, viz. the Panjab and 
the Kmrukshetro (IV *4, 11). But sometimes five 
seasons are also mentioned in the Safilhitos and* in the 
Brdhmauas, This probably is a reminiscence of the 
seasons in the Arctic* regions where the sun ^remained 
.below the horizon for two months. The year is often 
compared to a bird, of which the head is Vasanto, the 
left wing Scared, the right wing Grishma, the tail 'the 
VoTsha and the body Hemanta (III 10-4-1). The 
sixth season S'isira is to be included in Hemanta as is 
expressly stated in many places (e. g. A. B. 1,1) where 
five seasons only are to be taken for the year. The 
Ed&ans hod ten months only and their year began with 
Marchf Similarly among all old Aryan peoples the 
year was first of 10 months and began with Vasanta.. 

In the Indo-Aryan land, India, the sun always re- 
mained above the horizon ; but ’its course northwards 
and southwards was markable and the Dakshiuayana. 
was considered inauspicious as in Arctic regions. The- 
Vishuvan day was also clearly known and called Diva- 
Icirtya (T. B. I 2-4). It is in the midst of the year and 
certain Samans were de recited. The day joined' 
the northern six months with the southern. The 
Vedio Uttarayana was thus difierent from the 'modern^ 
4 
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ss it lueaHt the six months VssaiitSj Grimms and 
Yarsha and not Hemanfa. Tasanta an^ Grlshma^ 

As additional months were to be added to equate the 
lunar months Trith solar tkits, so also some dsTshsd 
"to be omitted to equate the lunar month frith the roush 
month of 30 days. A day had robe omitted eveir 
two months. iThsre seems to hsTS lone raced a con- 

O O 

trover^ over this question, namely, whether a day 
■should be omitted or not as appears dear mom 
TJtsrijya Annvaka (T-S.YII 5-3 

'Thera was a diserance of oninion 


-5asD as to whether a month should becin with new 

O 

-moon or full moon. Some beaan the month with the 
full mopn, called hence Fnr^masI (T.S. 1 6-r}, and some 
■with the new (T.S. TH 5, II). This di^erenee of 
opinion stiU exists in India. 

Thera is, however, no doubt that the phenomenon ^ 

-that the moon was mil in certain ZTakshatras onlv was 

■ 

marked. The Chitra Purnama^ the Phalguni Pur- 
iiamaa eta, are mentioned in the Taittirlaya Samhiia 
and Brahmaua. Bat it is remarkable that the names 
of months based on these conjnaetion?, viz., Chaitra, 
Yaisakha etc., had still not arisen- Dixit has pointed 
one that these names Srst appear in S atapat-ha Ea'^ 
XI, which is a later Kanm (XI 1, 1, T), in KanTaltaki 
Brahmam (XIX 23) and in Panehavims'a Br. (Y 9. 91 
These names of course do not oconr in any of ths 
Samhitas but they are also not found in the Taittirlys 
Brahmaua in which the names U-adhn, ITadhava etc. 
irequentiy oocar. We shonii expect the n-ames Ghanrs 
and” others in this Brahmaua if these names ‘had aris-a 
by its time. According to Dixit, these names 
have arisen some time between 29u0 B. 0. sad IPIlB. C, 
thoagh a more approximate estimate caano: p- 
,y^Dls:it p. 132). This is a strong argamea: to hoio 
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-the Taittiriya Brahmaua is older than the XI ESuda 
• of the*S'atapath!?, and the Fanchavis'a and Kanshitald 
'Brahmanas. 

In the Taittiriya Brahmaua, we find many other as- 
tronomical data such as the divisions of day into 3, 4, 
-and 6 parts, the last being Pratah, Saffigava, Madh- 
.•yanha, Aparaiiha and Sayanha (T. B. I, 6-3). See also 
(S'ata. 2 Br., 9.). The Atbarva Sartlhita. IX 6, 46 states 
•»*‘At sun-rise the Sama-singer hums at SaiKgava 

4ie praises at mid-day he sings aloud 

in the afternoon he sums up and at sun-eet Jie 

'finishes his song These difierent parts of sing- 

ing can only be well understood by a Sama-singer. The 
-division of day into 15 Muhurtas and of night into other 
15 Muhurtas is not only mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Brahmaua but different names are also assigned to all 
'these 80 Muhfirtas (III 10,1,2). Nay different names are 
-assigned to the Muhurtas in the bright* fortnight and 
•the dark fortnight (III 10,1,2, and 3). There is a still 
•minuter division of Muhurtas into secondary or Prati— 
^muhurtas (111 10,1,4). It is impossible that all these 
minute divisions and their names should have been in 
•^neral use. Very probably they are niceties known 
only J^o Vaidika astronomers. These names went out of 
use in later times and are not found in later astronomi- 
^cal works (Dixit page 50). 

We now come to the most important astronomical 
'topic, viz. the Nakshatras. Stars generally and then 
Nakshatras must have been watched in' Rigvedic days 
•and* in Rigvedic hymns we have the words Nabhas, 
Rochana and Stri, besides Nakshatra itself, used for stars 
•generally (R,X 68, IJ 34,2, 17 7,3, X 85, 2). Nakshatra, 
.however, is a word applied usually to those stars near 
which the moon passes and .these were given names in 
-very early times. They ware looked upon as ^7 m 
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number. Some names appear even in the Rigved*. 
such as Magha, PhalgunI (X 95), or Agba and Arjuni, 
But the Taittiriya SaiKhita in one Anuvaka recites aii the- 
27 Nalcshatras with their presiding deities beginning ' 
with Krittikas (IV . 4, 10). In the Taittiriya Brahmaua • 
(I. 5), the same information is repeated with 
further unintelligible details as to what precedes- 
and what follows each Nakshatra. The connection of 
Phalguni or Arjuni with marriage and the sending 
bridal presents mentioned in Rigveda X^85 is hinted • 
at here also. In the later Kauda III, still further 
particulars are mentioned about these 27 Nakshatras 
and many etymologies are given ef their names, which, 
often fanciful, are yet more often connected with real 
astronomical facta upon which these names may have 
been originally given (VII 1, 1 and 2). The different 
' merits of sacrificing on different Nakskatras are also . 
mentioned. It is important to remark that some 
Nakshatra names are feminine and some neuter; some- 
are singular in number and some are- dual and some 
plural. There are thus one, two or more stars counted, 
in each Nakshatra. 

In the Taittiriya Brahmaua (11 7. 18, 3), the deri’ra- 
tion of the word Nakshatra is given as “not Kshatra’, 
which” is fanciful. In another place (1, 5, 2) it is stated 
that stars were called Tarakas, because they floated 
(QIcI'RO over the primeval waters in the sky. The- 
Nakshatras are houses of gods and they are called so- 
because people who sacrifice go ( tfgt ) there. The 
derivations of the names of the several Nakshatraff are 
given diversely in diverse places in the Taittiriya 
Brahmaua, some of which, as stated above, are fancifm 
but others are convincing. (Inde^ Punarvasu, Chitrn»- 
Magha and Revatl are names which occur in, the 
Rigvgda meaning wealth). In a following sentence, 
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h^th in ill" Vajrt'-’.nK'yi Sainliiht (XXX 10 and 20) a»d- 
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rocQu'nisod subjc-ct ol .study, KaUshatra-Vidya 
jnontioned in the Clibandqjjfya Ufani.‘ihad among t is 
Bbbject.s htudifd by Nrirada. 


IV INTERMEDIATE BRAHMANAS 

t • 

The ^atapatha is the oldest Brahmana though 
its Veda the White Yajurveda is later than the- 
Black Yajurveda. This Brahmana was followed 
By the Taittiriya Brahmana of the latter Veda, 
To its two 'other S^akhas, viz. the Katha and the 
Maitrayanlya, we should expect their Brahmaijfes 
to be attached. But they never came into being 
or they have not survived. The Brahmana of 
the Maitrayaniya Sarhhila is said to be .mixed 
up with that Sarhhita as the Black Yajurveda 
Samhita of the Taittirlyas also contains Brah- 
mana portions. As to the Kathas, the last 
three chapters of the Taittiriya Brahmapa, Kanda 
III, viz. chapters 10, 11 and 12 together with 
the first two chapters of its Aranyaka are known 
as Kathakas and are hence presumably taken 
frorii the Katha Samhita or its Brahmana. The- 
Maitrayani and Kathaka Saiiihitas have beeu 
printed ; but we have not scanned their contents. 
It may however be presumed that these do not 
my.ch differ from those of the Taittiriya Samhita or- 
Brahmftna. To the Samaveda are attached two im- 
portant and extensive Brahmanas, viz, the Tandya 
Mahabrahmana ^nd the Talavakara or Jaimi- 
niya Brahmana. The latter consists of five books, 
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including the Aranyaka and Upanishad portion?. 
The first three Kandas relate to* sacrifices-*, the 
fourth is called the Upanishad Brabmana and the 
fifth, called the Arsheya Brahmana, gives a list 
of the Bishis of Silmaveda and is thus, in efibct, 
an Arehanukramaiu for this Veda. The Tfurlya 
Brahmana is also called ..Panohaviins'a from it-* 
twenty five chapters and desoives, by it-i length,* 
the name Mahabrjllimana. Its contents are bi^-*- * 
t<>vicall37 important as it contains a minute de- 
scription of the sacrifices performed onlho l»an{:-» 

•of the Sarasvatl and the Brishadvati, tijo rivo)*- 
which form the two boundaries of Kiirulo hotra. 


It also contains the descriplion of a \”ratyHsio!n'L 


or sacrifice for the purification of ‘N'ratya^- f*r * 
Aryans devoid of Vodio rites. The story how 


Tandi, a 


projntialod Siva hj* reciting iii- 


thoiisand names is related in J^Ialnlhliurafa Xllt 


chapter 14. His son Tund^'a is m'-ntioned a* a 

Dovarslii sitting in Dova-Sabbu (II. 7, lie v 

also montionod as a S.adasva of King 1 'parl'-lrtiu 

and t'ls having praised Vishnu (X I ,I,.'5.‘i7 1- Wind In r 

this Tamlva is the author of tlio -Mah:;.l)r.dini“n. » 

* * *•* *, 

ora descendant of his i- a eptostion. 'I in’ la ■ 
torical and gOf>graphic.al iiin>rmu(ion fb-riv-n.'.' 
from this Brfdimana de^orve- to b-; ' 1. 

There is a SiiadviinVa Cnthmana v. lti- h by i?* 
name foriu’-^ its supplcmont. »^It4 tlic • " * 

section-' of it, called .\d?'hul‘i I'hM.'-.tu'nc'., 
dees to obviate tiio evil 'esfoj't * ot c-'c tr 'C ov 
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portontp puch ns tlio laughing, m-ing, ]JOrspinng, 
phalilng oCiinagoft of gotls aro givon. Tliis ift 
plainly a very laio tulditinn. For imago wor* 
ship ino4 pyohahly Hirl not oxist in ilio .Sainhita 
<ir Bnihnmna period. Such evil signs aro recor- 
ded in the Mahrdihurata (XVII) also when the 
Yadavas woro ahoul destroy otto another. 
• imago worship \Yas firmly eslahlishod at. that 
iinio, hut jt existed hoforo Buddha /dso and is 
hinted at in PaniniV sulra 'r*T. Tli,us 

this late addition may havo boon made ovon 
before Paiiini and Vortainlv before Buddha. 

• *9 

There is a Chhfmdogya Brahtnana nbo al- 

taehed to the Samavoda, the last oight,lospons of 

which form the well known Chhundogya 

Upanishad. Other Bn'dimanart of tliis Veda aro 

Samavidhiina, Devaiadhvavn and Vnih^a and 

« %* 

aro in the uaturo of Aimkiamanis giving tho 

Viniyoga, tho Oovntas and the J.-liphiR or 

teochora of Sainavoda. Wo shall speak of those 

-and other minor BrahmatiHH in detail in a nolo. 

• • 

As to the date of the Tandva MahribiTdimana 

• • • • 

it is oven in its ourlior parts later than the 
Tailtiriya Brrdunnna. It is*au oxtonsivo Brahma- 
na and gives many details of tho sacrificial 
system now fullj^ dovoloped. It opens thus with 
the varana or olociion of priosls for Agnishloma 
sacrifice (not giver/ in any Bifihmana) made with 
groat formality and tho foe demanded by tho 
JEotri is givon as one hundred and twenty cows 
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(Haug). Fees are indeed prescribed by thk 
Brahmana as a rule as Vakils’ feeSj,are prescribed, 
by rules in British India. Fee wasi howeveiv, 
not taken in advance as Vakils’ or doctors fees- 
are taken, which again are more exhorbitant 

than those demanded by the priests^ of the- 
Tandya Brahmana for performing tedious and. 
onerous sacrificial duties, tor, the price of a cow; 
given as Dakshina has been fixed at one rupee- 
and a quarter and one hundred and twenty cows 
mean in modern currency only one hundred and. 
fifty rupees. Considering the labour and the know- 
ledge and education demanded of the Hotri and. 
other priests this remuneration does not seem to 
be excessive. But this aspect apart, we find trom.- 
the Taittiriya Briihmana. as akeady noticed,., 
that fees were never settled before and that they 
ranged from one cow to one thousand accordi^ ' 
the liberahty and ability of the sacrificer. This- 

shows how the latter Brahmana is older than. 

the Tandya. Cows, it may be noted by ^he way,. 

represented the medium of exchange m those 
days, as corn did in India even down to tha 

British times. . is- 

The lateness of the Tandya or 
also proved by the fact that 
like Chaitra, Vais'akha &o. are found in 
before, and they are not f "n 

BrShmana. As pointed out by „f 

mentions Udagayana as falling 
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Maglia and hence the date of this portion, he- 
thinJjs, comes down to a little before, the date ofthe^ 
Vedanga i.e. 1400 B.C. We will, however, discuss, 
this view in, a note along with a similar statement- 
in the Kauslntaki or Sahkhayana Brahmana. 

We next come to the Brahmanas attached to- 
the Rigveda. That the^e were numerous we liave 
* already seen &om A^valayana's Grihya Sutra. 
Tarpanavidhi. But only two of these have 
survived, viz. the Kaushitaki and the Aitareya. 
The Kaushitaki Brahmana is also called Sahkha* 
yana ; but from ’ the above Tarpaua details,. 
Kausitaka is a different Achary a from Sahkhaya- 
na ; it may, therefore, be inferred ^that the 
original Kaushitaki Brahmana has been lost ; 
there is no Sutra of that name and* we have a 
Sahkayana Sutra extant ; hence the present 
Kaushitaki Brahmana is really that of Sahkhaya* 
na. There is another indication, viz. that the. 
Brahmana of Kaushitaka is called Kaushitaki and 
itis.Jhus an old Brahmana, according to the rule 
of Pauini like Satyayani and. 

Bhallavi. The name Sahkayana, however, does not 
take this suffix and it is a newly enunciated Brah- 
mana. The presentKaushItaki alias Sahkhayana 
Brahmana is a late Brahmana again from ita 
mentioning the new names of months, Chaitra &c. 
(see Kaushl. X!l^ 2, 3^. The Brahmana men- 
tions the names liana and Mahadeva of d^iva, and 

hence it is argued by Weber that “it was com- 
** • 
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posed at about the same time as the latest books 
of the White Yajurreda and thdse parts of the 
Athawaveda and the »Satapatha in which these 
appellations of the same god are found” (Macd. 

, p. 206). jBut this inference is unsound as the 
occurrence of those names may also and prob- 
ably does indicate a later tdate for the former. 
Macdonell mentions that the Tandya Brahmana ‘ 
followers were at feud with the Kaushltakins. 
Though their Vedas were different, they came 
into conflict as the Hotri and the Udgiitri came 
togetherat sacrifices. This shows that the division 
of Brahmins according to different Vedic sutras 
had not yet arisen. 

The Ivaushitaki Brahmana is divided into 
thirty chapters and the Aitareya'into forty, in- 
<iicating that the latter is later than the former. 
Both these were known to Panini (see his sutra 

^V. 1,62). In the list of Acha- 
ryas given by As'valayana, Kaushitaka comeg. 
■first, then Saukhayana and then Aitare^m. The 
thirty chapters of the Kaushataki treat of Agnya* 
-dhana, Agnihotra, Darsapurnamasa and Cha- 
turmasya, and then the Soma. “The more detailed 
and methodical treatment of the ritual in the 
Kaushitaki would indicate that it was camposed 
at a later date than the first five books of the 
Aitareya. But such a conclusibn (it is added) is 
not altogether borne out by a comparison of the 
linguistic data of these two works” (Macd. p. l06). 
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It seems, therefore, that even according to- 
Macdonell, the Kanshitaki may be treated as 
older than the Aitareya, though some parts of 
the former (such as XIX), mentioning the later 
names of months, may be of a date later than 
that of the Taittiriya Brahmana. 

The priority of the 'Jaittiriya Brahmana and 
^also of -the Satapatha as compared with these inter- 
" meditate Brahmanas is evidenced by an interesting^ 
fact. The iRishisinthe oldest times of the Saihhitas 
were looked upon as the authors of their hymns, 
being usually compared to carpenters fashioning 
beautiful cars. In the days of the Taittirlya. 
Brahmana they were probably still looked upon 
" as the authdrs of mantias \ 

88). Later the hymns became 
divine revelations so completely that the Bishis 
were lookedupon as their seers, i. e. as having seen, 
the eternal mantras. The expression con- 
sequently is always used in these intermediate 
Brahmanas. For example Xaushitaki has 
m qjfi-(EX,.„30)qTOtq^q5f%?^. Aitareya III 19 
has ‘Gauravlti, the son of ^akti, saw this sukta* 
(KX, 73). Tandya lY, 7, 3 has ^ ^ an 

26), 5^^; aiq^qg^. Samans also are 

looked upon as seen ; not only the verses but the 
mode of singing them also. 

The question whether Kanshitaki alias Sahkha- 
yana is earlier than Aitareya or Aitareya ia 
earlier is not difficult to*decide. Keith looks upon 
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Aitareya as earlier and treats the mention of 
Kaushitaki in A. B. VII 11 as an interpolation, 
•a suggestion for which there is no sufficient 
ground., At least, Aitareya as we ha,ve it is later 
"than Kaushitaki. But the Sankhayana Brahmana 
also quotes Kaushitaki very often. It is true that 
•an author often mentions his own name in his own 
work ; especially on disputed points he gives his® 
-own opinion as the final opinion. Yet the mention 
'of^Kaushltaki may raise doubts. ETaushltaki III 
1, on the question of fasting, quotes Paingya 
■for one .view and for the other view quotes Kau- 
"shitaki. In Aitareya (VII 11) on the same ques- 
tion Paingya and Kaushitaki are similarly quoted. 
But in a note here Keith in his trahslation says • 
’“this is a mutilated and partially unintelligible 
■version of K.B. VII ; cf. Weber”. This means that 
A. B. quotes from K. B. and is thus later. 

The methodic and concise treatment of the 
Kaushitaki is contrasted by Keith with the dis- 
cursive and extended treatment of the Aita:eeya, 
as also the use of perfect as a narrative tense ; 
and these are looked upon as showing the priority 
of the Aitareya. But these are the peculiarities of 
individual authors. Some authors are metho- 
dical and concise while others of the same time 
are verbose and diffuse. Some like archaic expres- 
sions while others use simple and modern 
language. These differences cannot, we think, 
•establish priority or posteriority. It may be noted 
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"that 5-8'yalayana_.Grihya .Sutra .mentions . three, 
‘extenfled Brahinanas, Mahakaushitaka, Mah^ 
•^aiiigya and iSahaitareya. It is possible that 
S'afikhSyaiis has edited and condensed the first 
and the present Aitareyamaa/ he a. condensed form 
*o£hoth old Aitareya and Mahaitareya. But there 
is no doubt that A§valayana d-rihyasatra treats 
'’Eaushitaka as the older Acharya. 


Note I The names Kaushltaki, Aitareya, 
Tandya,. Taittiriya and others 

The names of the two Eigveda Brahmauas are usually 
.given as Kaushital^ and Aitareya. Theformej quotes the 
authority of Kaushitaki-eVety now and then and this is 
not strange, as stated ' already. The* name of the 
Acharya, therefore, is Kaushltaki without doubt, proba- 
bly being an Apatya of Kaushitaka. The name of the Bra- 
iimaua, written by Kaushitaki, should, therefore, be 
Kaushitaka according to Pauini’s general rule ifi^.This 

•form is actually used in the S'ankhayana Brahmana in 
. ill, along with Paingya As to Aitareya 

•'the name according to Kashika should be Aitareyin as per 
Pauini’s sutra under which this 

form is given. The name Tandya for the Brahmana 
may be derived as For the name 

'Taittiriya, there is a special sutra of Panini 

(IV 3. 102.) foe. The author of the 
Taittiriya Brahmana is, therefore, Tittiri. 

The name Kaushjjbaki should be, we hold, Kaushitaka, 
though as a compound word Kaushitaki Brahmana would 
be correct. As to Aitareya, the form Aitareyin is not 
used in any ancient work and the authority of •the 
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Kashikil is not decisive j we need, not, therefore, hold' 
that Aitareya is a though the* esaniples* given 

by Bhattoji, vis. S atyayanin and Bhallavin are correct, 
these lorms beins; found ectuallv in Taudva and Sams- 
vidhSan Brahmsnas. 


Note 2 Mention of Tendya in S'&tips.tb.& 

Satapatha in its old portion (VI 1, 2, 25) menrione 
Tandya f This makes Tandya earlier 

than S aiapatha no doubt : but the Tandya here men- 
tioned need not be, indeed cannot be, tbs author of the 
Tandva Bnlhmans. TTe know from ZL Bh, rhsc 
Tandva was a sreat ease ; and that he gave Ms name to Ms 
descendants who are all Tandyas. The AcharySj here re- 
ferred to, i^ust be earlier than Tajaavalkya, who was 
sister’s son to Vaisampayana, pupil of P^sarya Tyasa. 
Prom the Vamsa given at the end oi the Samavidhana- 
Brahmana, Tandya, the probable author of the Tandys 
Mahabrahmana, was pupil of Badarayana, pupil of 
Parasaryayana, pupil of Paushpindya, pupil of Jaimini, 
pupil of Tyasa. Yajiiavalli^a is thus third in descent 
from Yyasa and Tandya is sixth. Yajnavalkya, therefore? 
cannot refer in his Satapitha to the Tandya who 'was 
the author oi the Tandya Brahmsna. 



V Further Details about the TantJya Br. 

The Tandya Brahmana is mainly concerned 
■with laying down the stomas or praise-songs to 
be sung at the various sacrifices from the lowest 
Soma to the highest thousand-year Sattra. In 
mentioning these, stories are related as to who 
saw these Samans and on what occasion and with 
what result. These stories are usually ima^- 
nary ones ; but sometimes they contain histo- 
rical facts. They relate imaginary sacrifices per- 
formed by gods or IRishis or Prajapati, usually 
to obtain S^arga or heaven. Even dows are 
said to have performed sacrifices and obtained 
horns. Serpents, also, as wiU be noticed later on,, 
performed a sacrifice, to escape early death. Tho 
names of the various Samans sung at these sacri- 
fices are often strange ; but they are mostly 
gwen after the person who saw them. The 
word '“saw” is invariably used throughout this 
Brahmana and shows that the Rigveda and tho 
Samaveda were already divine revelations, the 
verses now being seen and hot composed by their 
Biehis. These names of Samans are thus very 
old and not first given by the Sutra-writers^ 
Rathantara, Yajfiajajfitya, Varavantiya etc. are, 
however, names older still, their derivations 
being not given even in this Brahmana ; but 
Abhivarta, Dyautana (seen by Dyutana), Gijsiuh* 
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gava, Siii’kara etc. are uames wliicli are well de- 
rived from tlieir seers. The name Jarabodhiya 
is explained as the Saman indicated by the initial 
word J ara (14;5 ) ; see also Rohitakuli^a further on. 
The Sayana Bhashya gives the vaniious mantras 
■denoted by these names ; from where this infor- 
mation is given by the Bhashya, it would be, 
interesting to find out. 

Several old Vedie Rishis are mentioned such 
as* Bhrigii, Vi^vamitra, Atri, Sakti (son of Vas- 
isbfha) etc. and the Rishi-gotva system appears 
to be firmly established. The Kanvas, Vatsa 
and Medhatithi, are mentioned in 14,6, 6. In 
18, 9, 5 if is in fact stated that the Hotii at the 
particular sacrifice should be of the Bhrigu gotra. 
The Saktyas or Brahmins born in the Sakti- 
gotra performed a special sacrifice of 36 years 
(25, 5r). The Atri-gotrins are mentioned in 6, 7, 

2 where the Rigvedic legend* is related that 
the demon of darkness, Svarbhanu, enveloped 
the sun in darkness and when the gods went 
to Atri for releasing him, he by his prayers 
brought out the sun ; wherefore, it is added, the 
Atreyas are presented with Chandra (which 
the Bhashya explains as meaning Hiranya 
gold and silver). This phenomenon of Svar- 
bhanu Asura attacking the su\j is taken advantage 
-of in more than one legend, such as in 8, 6, 13- 
Two Valakhilya verses are referred to in 14, 5,4. 

" Of. Brahmavadins (a word often used) or expo- 
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sitorsofYedas^iu otber 'wordai oC Acbacyas ou 
coDuposQi's of Bvalitnanas, w© find th© Bhallaviu© 
(th© form used being Bliiillavoyas in 12, 2, 8), 
mentioned as doing tk© rlgkt tklng and KaushT- 
takas mentioned as doing a v?rongtklng(17,4, 3). 
The Elaushitakl Brahmana seems thus to be 
jaldeu than the Tiindya*. Trikharva-Sfikhlyas are 
mentioned with respect in 2, 8, 3. The word 
Sakha is thus at least as old os the Tiindj^a 
Brahmana. But Brahmins do not yet appear to 
have been split up into K.igvedlus, Yajurvodins 
. and Silmavedins who confine themselves* to one 
Veda only for ‘all ritual as at present, since 
B-igveda seems to be drawn upon even in this 
Brahmana. The Agastya sfikta ‘Kaya Subha* 
^■etc. (R. I. 165) thus is required to be recited 
in 10. 7. 17 and the Sarparajui hymn in 9, 8, 7. 
'The simple words introduce a quotation 

-from B-igvedain 25. 

* Indra is the chief god; but he too goes to 
"heaven with the aid of a sacrifice. Prajiipati 
• also creates the world by sacrifice and the help 
of certain Samans. Sacrifice and Saman are 
-thus supreme. Vishnu, however, is advancing to 
"the highest position as he is identified with sacri- 
fice ; the dictum “Yajfia is Vishnu", constantly 
referred to in lat»r times, is found in this Brah- 
mana also in several places (9, 6 etc.); and 
•the Purusha-sukta verse 
’probably does mean that the gods sacrificed to 
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Vishnu. The Sadhya Devas mentioned in thie^ 
Rigvedic verse again are described as ancestors'- 
of the Devas or their predecessors who obtained^ 
heaven by means of a particular sacrifice (25. 7). . 
Those who do not sacrifice appear to have been' 
persecuted, as Indra is said to have defivered'; 
Vatis to jackals (18, 1). ‘The Bhashya explains- 
the word ^*Yati’’ as meaning those who do not 
perform J yotishtoma. It seems, however, that this- • 
vfas a time when the Vedantic philosophy was - 
coming forward but had. not yet gained- 
ascendency. Even in the Mahabharata, Indra is- 
the champion of animal sacrifices. 

This Brahmana almost always prescribes the- 
Dakshina to be given at each sacrifice. It ie^ 
usually in the form of cows, so many as one- 
thousand cows being prescribed in one place in^ 
three instalments of 333 each time. A horse, black: 
in colour, should be given to the Brahman (18, !)• 
and soma chamaea (spoon) to a sagotra Brahmsn. . 
Strangely enough, the Subrabmanya gets'^a he— 
goat only (18, 8). The Gravastut gets a she-calf.. 
Pregnant shashtauhis ( four year old cows ) are- 
prized as Dakshina. Gold and silver are also pre- 
scribed and apparently nishka was the coin iwed. 

• Twelve Manas mean twelve coins or ‘ gold-dnst- 
packets of a paiticular weigjit (18-1) and this is* 
the least, the highett leirg ere thcnfsrd Maras. 

The Aryan people were still divided into the 
'Ihice cartes, Eial nirs, Krlalrijas iiM 
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=r(2, 8,2), and the fourth caste ^udra was also 
•ancludfed in the'communily. But the subjects of 
-the king were all Vaisyas ; probably the Brah- 
- mins as priests were outside the pale of the 
'.king’s authority. The Yaisyas sometimes threw 
out the king as they formed the Rashtra (or state 
. and not kingdom). In ■fi, 6, 5 a particular sacrifice 
’iff mentioned by which the sacrificing Brahmin 
could help the Vaisyas (subjects) to destroy the 
Rashtra (which Sayana takes to mean the kipg). 
Almost everywhere in this Brahmana ‘Vi^’ means 
people or subjects who pay taxes. The Vaisyas 
were entitled to perform sacrifices (18) and their 
^.prosperity incai^e.was 'assured. Thej:e was no 
restriction on marriage, though probably the 
prataloma marriage was not practised. But the 

■ progeny of Sudra wives was begun to be looked 
• down upon. There is an interesting story told 
..in 14,6, 6 which brings this out. Vatsa and 
...Medhatithi were two. Kanvas ; the former was 

upbraided by Medhatithi as a Sudra-putra or- 
•rson of a Sudra woman, whereupon he said* “let us 

■ throw ourselves into fire and see who is the 
‘ better-Brahmin’’ . Vatsa -saw a particular Saman 

■ .then and singing it threw himself into fire. 

• “Butnotahair of his was singed” Jr ^ 

This shows that Vatsa was^ proved to be a full 
-Brahmin though he was a 6udra-putra and was 
■taunted as such by Medhatithi. The inters 
^mediate castes probably arose hereafter, in 
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consequeDce of this feeling of inferiority. 

The Vratyas mentioned for the first time in . 
this Brahmana offer a puzzle. Were they Aryans-- 
by race who did not o-bserve Vedic customs 
01 ’ were they non-Aryans ? The Vratyastoma 
by which they were admitted into the Vedic • 
Aryan fold is described jin chapter 17. The 
Vratyas are said in 17, 2, 1, to be *hma’ as they " 
neither observe a Brahmin's life nor plough nor 
tra^e m ^ ^ m ^ w ■ 

^ ?rrPl^). here means, we think, a Bra- - 
hmin^slife. These were principal Aryan vocations. . 
This sentence is very important. It describes-, 
the modes,, of life of the three castes and krishi 


is here apparently allotted to Kshari’iyas, though . 
it properly belonged to Vai^yas. Or does t hisi 
sentence simply describe two castes only ? 
The' Vratyas are further described as putting • 


on red turbans. (According to Sind histo]^, to • 
put' on -a "red turban was the privilege of. a,... 
Kshatriya and J ats were punished if they put 
on red turbans). And they spoke like Dikshitas 
or sacrificers though they were not Dikshitas. - 
These descriptions are not, however, sufficient 
to determine whether these people were Aryans 
or non- Aryans. Apparently, the later definition . 
of the Smritis that Vratyas are those Aryans - 
who did not perform the Upanayana ceremony, 
up to a particular age, correctly describes them— 
The things to be given at the Vr%astoma are^=^ 


0 



WHO WEEK THE SEBPEKTS / ^ 

queer, a turbaii ,. a whip, a garment ,-wltlii)lack— 
border and a black j^d jphite ^deerrskln. There- 
were Yratyas even among .the gods who had. to- 
perform a particular sacrifice (24, 18, 1). They 
performed the ' sacrifice without consulting 
Yaruna. Budha is stated to be the Sthapati at 
this sacrifice and he, is said to be a. son of 
’Soma(^uirai5r;). 

Who the Sarpas were is also a riddle. They are 
apparently, Tike the cows, actual serpents. They- 
performed a sacrifice called Sarpasattra (25, 15,4)- 
in which Jarvara was the sacrificer or GrihapatL 
and by means of which they conquered Apamntyu 
or untimely death. Among priests is mentioned 
* Takshaka; *80 also are Bhritarashtra, Airavata, 
Arimejaya, Janamejaya and j^buda> This 
sattra is the predecessor of the Sarpasattra of the. 
Mahabharata, which was undertaken, however, by 
Aryans and for extirpating serpents and not for- 
paving them from untimely death. The names- 
of serpents given here are also to be found 
among the names of serpent-families in chapter 
35 of Mahabharata, Adiparva *, but the names- 
Jarvara and Janamejaya .are not found therein. 
These serpents are described as Abhigara and. 
Apagajra and as Shanda and Kushanda, terms- 
which are not well understood. Itmay be stated- 
finally that in ou/ vie w _ these serpents were.in,... 
red% se^entiwprshipping non-Aryan jjribes*- 
who inhabited the Indian "cdhtihent before the- 
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Aryans came and who afterwards were so inti- 
mate with them that one Sarpaiajni composed a 
Vedie hymn and a serpent named Jsrrara per- 
formed a Vedie saeriSee. « 

Of historical interest is the storr of Tisramitra 
and the Bharatas (who were, as explained 
-elsewhere, the nrst Aryan invaders of India and 
not the later Danshvanti Bharatas). led bv their' 
Mng, conquering the Hohita country. This legend 
is given in 14, .3, 13 and Vi^ramitra is said to hare 
•seen the Saman, called the Eqhitakulfya because 
hy singing it he successfully assailed the Bohita 
bank. This conntiy is near the Jumna and some 
people named Saudanti are mentioned here. 
These people are not mentioned in MBh 
which, however, mentions the Rohitaka people 
as conquered by Karna and 2s akula. The Rig- 
vedic kings TrasadaguijPaurukutsa and Titahavya 
are also referred to here. 

Of : 'geographical places, the Sarasvati and. 
the Kurukshetra are mentioned with great-*re- 
spect. Sacrifices were performed at Vinasana 
where the Sarasvati disappears in the sands of 
Rajastan (25). Plaksha Prasravana is also men- 
tioned as the place where the Sarasvati rises. 
Even a Yaideha (Behar) king perform ed a sacrifice 
there. The Drishadvati river is also mentioned 
and Kurukshetra, lying between these two river.-, 
is extolled as the Yedi or sacrificial altar of 
Prajapati. The Jumna is also twice mentioned 
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.^s the river where the Avabhritha bathing 
.-should be performed. The twelve years’ sacrifice 
in the Naimisha forest .is described . Jn. 25,-6 j 4. 
This forest is in Oudh and is frequently referred 
-to in the XJpanishads Ohhando- 

;gya) and is the place where the Mahabharata was 
recited to the 'Rishis by Sauti. 

’ "We have interesting references to the sub- 
jects of prosody, grammar and arithmetic which 
were being studied zealously at this time. 

17, 14, 2 are given the numbers above thousand 
-as Ayuta (10 thousand), Prayuta (lakh), Niyuta 
t{10 lakhs), Arbuda ( crore ), Nyarbuda (10 • 
•erores), Nikharva (Abja) and Badva (J.0 Abjas), 

•a word appearing in Brahmanic gathas in de- 
^scribing the numbers of cows given as Bakshina 
by great kings. In 10, 8, 1 are given the Vibhak- 
tis (case-forms) of Indra as Indram (Dvitiya), 
Indrena (Tritiya), Indre (Chaturthi), Indrat (Pafi-; 
vphami) and Indra (Vocative). In 4, 4, 7is given 
the- rule that the metres increase by four 
letters each (a rule thus long recognised’ before 
JEatyayana) and the names of the metres, begin- 
ning .-with Gayatri and ending with Jagala, are 
.given in 9. The several deities presiding over 
'these pietres are also constantly referred to. 
With regard to astronomy, the information 
-contained in this ‘ferahmana is not as detailed as 
in the Taittirlya Brahmana. The N’akshatras 
>' 8 X 0 not mentioned anywhere, either singly or 
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by groups. The five year cycle was known al- 
ready; but four years only are ‘mentioned by 
name, Idvatsara being not mentioned (17, 13. 7).- 
This non-mention of Nakshatras oy Idvatsara 
can, however, lead to no inference, as their men- 
tion was not imperative. 

The names of the different priests at a sacrifice 
are given in one place ( 24, 4. 5 ), as Hotrj, • 
Adhvaryu, Potri, XJdgatii, Neshtri, Achchhavaka, . 
Maitravaruna, Brahman, Pratiharfcri, Prastotri,. 
Brahnanachhamsi, Gravastut, Pratiprastotri, . 
Agnit and Unnetri with G^apati or sacrificer. 

‘ PinaUy, the humanitarian sentiment was coming 
forward, as we find that abstention from meat 
during the four (rainy) months isreeoihmended as 
pious (q: 17). This is the 

beginning of that doctrine of Abiihsa wbioh 
was subsequently preached by the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavadgita and which later was 
taken up with vigour by Jainism and Buddhism.. 



VI The Aitarcya. Brahmana 

We now .come to the Aitareya Brabmana^ 
attached to the Rigveda, which is evidently the 
lastof theBrahmanas composed in the Bnilimana 
period. The Gopatha Prahmana attached to the 
'Atharvaveda is, there is no doubt, the latest 
Brahmana. extant. But the Atharvaveda itself 
was compiled after the Satapatha and even the 
Taittirlya; and hence its Brahmana, called 
Gopatha, falls outside the Brahmana period, as 
will be shown in detail later on. The Aitareya 
Brahmana is, therefore, the latest Brahmana of 
the Brahm&na period and, being very detailed, 
deserves our close attention. It has been carefully 
studied by European and Indian scholars begin- 
ning with Dr. Hang (who has translated it into- 
English) and M. M. Knnte, whose work '‘The- 
^Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization” is well known ; 
and* we will draw upon their views very often in 
placing the following account of this Brahmana 
before the reader. 

The author of this great Brahmana is Mahidasa 
Aitareya, a name mentioned in the Chhandogya 
Upanighad. Its date, therefore, must he earlier- 
than that of the latter. The strange legend about. 
Aitareya, given '^y Dr. Haug from Sayana, is a 
name-legend and has no historical value. It 
states that he was born of Itara and being not 
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•sufficiently clever was disliked by Ms father. 
His mother Itara prayed to mother-earth (Mahi) 
•and by her blessing, Mahidasa became a learned 
jnan anda Brahmana-writeivit may be added that 
Itara is supposed to be a Sudra woman and that 
* her son was named Mahidasa for that reason. 
This story is clearly based on the names Itara, 
■Mahi and Dasa and may be set aside as unhistd- 
rical. Sudasa, the Rigvedic king, may as well 
. be treated as a Sudra on such theories j indeed 
he has been so treated by some. 

The extant Aitareya Brahmana consists of 
forty chapters which are put into eight pentads 
■of five chapters and hence called Panchikas. These 
forty chapters are again divided inW Kandikas 
the number of which is not fixed : and ranges 
•from 6 to 12. The first pentad has thus 30 
Kandikas, the second 41, the third oO, the fourth 
•32, the fifth 34, the sixth 36, the seventh 34 and 
the eighth 28 : in all there are thus 285 Kandikas.* 
The sentences in each Kandikii are not coun\;ed 

i • • 

■as in the Taittiriya Brahmana. If they be taken 
to be about 20 in each Kandika, we have about 
5700 sentences in this Brahmana. 

The siyle of the Brahmana is on the whole 
nniform, certain phrases constantly re-occurring. 
The language is more recent ^han that of the 
■Samhita; but it is not yet classical Sanskrit. 
Purely Vedic forms occur . such as the infinitive 
in iss e, g. karfos, generally dependent on Isvara, 
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(Isvarah Kartoh). The bulk, of the book appears 
to haf e proceeded from a single author though, 
some additions may have been made afterwards 
of stray Eandikas. ‘ These could be add ed. 
without disturbance as the number of Kandikaa 
in a chapter is not fixed’* (p- 69. Haug, Intro.).. 
^ It is probable that a siall more amplified work 
df the name Mahaitareya existed for some time^ 
being mefitioned in the Aivalayana-Tarpana- 
Vidhi. But it has now disappeared and thia 
Brahmanawith a.few additions has remained, 
unlike the Mahabharata which has survived 
though the Bharata also, mentioned by 
A^valayana^ has disappeared. The IStk and 14th 
Kandikas are thus identical with the.iSth and the 
19 th, as pointed out by Haug: “YII 10 and 11 are* 
looked upon as iuterpolations having a different 
language.” But it is not necessary to look upon 
VII 11 as an inter polation from some old a stro- 
nomical work , because it gives many astronomical 
det^ or because it mentions two other. Brah- 
manas. Asteonomy was long studied and diver- 
gence of opinions among Acharyas was always-- 
noticed with respect. 

The Aitareya, being attached to the B'ig^eda 
naturaky principally treats of the duties of the: 
seven Hotri priesjis* (who do their work by the* 
help of Rigveda Mantras) at the great Soma 
sacrifices and the royal inauguration ceremony. It 
naturally does not treat of all the sacrifices^ which 
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properly are the province of the.Yajurvec^, nor 
-of the duties of the'Adhvaryu or the Udgatn. 
These it takes for granted as known to the 
reader. "All minor Ishtis and sacrifices are exclu- 
<3ed, though the Hotri priests have to officiate at 
these, as their duties in connection with these 
•are insignificant. The first two books (Pahchikas) 
-and the first three chapters of the third treat of • 
the duties of the chief Hotri at the Agnishtoma 
Soma-sacrifice : for this is the model (Prakriti) 
of all Soma-sacrifices which last for one day, and 
•all other sacrifices are its modifications. These 
-duties are mentioned in the exact order in which 
they are required.’’ It is not possible to go into . 
“the details of these duties. "The fifth chapter 
of the second and the first three chapters of the 
third book are taken up with the explanations 
-of the ^astras (praise-hymns) of the Hotri at the , 

morning, mid-day and evening libations, the morn- 
ing, breakfast and afternoon teas, so to 8pe§.k, of 
modern days). In the last chapter of Book III 
•and the first two of the fourth, the principal modi- 
fications of the Agnishtoma are mentioned and 
described, viz. Ukthya, Shodasi and Atiratra. 
Then follow Sattras and sacrificial sessions last- 
ing a whole year and the duties of the Hotris 
in these are laid down in the third chapter of 
the fourth book. The last two chapters of the j 
fourth and the first four chapters of the fifth 
■describe minutely the duties of the Hotris at the 
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IDvadasaha’’ (p. 63, 64, Haug). 

The whole of the sixth book, after some re- 
marks on the Gravastut and Subrahmanya, treals 
of the duties of the six minor Hotri priests 'at 
the great Soma sacrifices which last for one week 
at least or a series of weeks, (The week with 
■Jhe ancient Vedic people consisted of six days 
and was called Shadaha). The seventh and the 
•eighth books, the most important historically, 
treat of the peculiar sacrifices of the Kshatriyas; 
There is here a description of the inauguration 
ceremony of kings ^g./JBajasuya and ISIahabhi- 
sheka etc. yand,.i?tlae story of Sunahsepa, to bo 
recited al/ -(jhe Rajastiya, is related here with 
great po'vrar and imagery (we will notice this story 
;in a notei A Kanidika mentions here great kings 
of old soAnointed. The last chapter speaks of the 
-appointment of a purohita duly qualified'’ (page 68). 

^‘Th^rahmana must have been composed from 
'(1) sacSd texts and formulse which were akeady 
in us*e /i(from Rigvedic days, for the sacrifice was 
a verj/ old institution with the Indo-Aryans) ; 

(2) fmm. Nivids and Gathas including Itihasa ; 

(3) Theological expositions; (4) other Brahmanas 
also.'” The author has also added many explana- 
tions and expositions and remarks of his own. 
“Th^e Mantras refyfed to for recital are for the 
:most part to be found in the Rigveda we possess. 
But there are several .not to be found. We 
must, therefore, conclude that Aitareya’^ SafSi- 
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hita was diftcrent from the Sakala Saihhita* Anif 
A^valayana supplies the text of such Mantras 
(only the Pratikas being given in the Brahmana). 
These are found taken with a variation in the 
Atharvaveda” (p. 71). 

We do not ^scover in this Brahmana that 
Vedantic spirit which became supreme later on 
in the Upanishads. The work is full of sacrifice . 
and the fruit of knowing its importance is Svarga 
01 prosperity in this world. The words Sayujyata 
and Salokata do sometimes occur : but the word 
Brahman is not yet used ..in the sense of the 
highest impersonal God. i>hev..fij:{ 3 t sentence,, 
however,* of this Brahmana discovers^ tih at the old . 
Vedic spirit is on the wane. Agni is tha lowest of 
the gods and Vishnu is the higheatl' neither 
Prajapati who is only the creator, r Kudi’a 
-of the Yajurveda, nor Indra, the go^^i of the 
conquering Aryans. But Vishnu is no^ljie'et the 
Vishnu of Upanishads, being not yet .A^ntifidd 
with Para Brahman as in the line W* the- 
Kathopnishad \ 

This again supports the view that the d\iate of 
this Brahmana must be taken a little befoi^^ethe' 
date of the Ghhandogya and other Upanisiijads^. 
d. e. it must be somewhere about 2500 B\ U, 
which, as shown later on, is\he commenceifient 
of the Upanishad period. The place of its com- 
position must be the middle country or Madhya 
de^a referred to with pride in VIII 14 ( 
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?r«=Wlt srfrrsrqf f^). Like the Rigveda Saihhita, 

this Brahmana, however, is now recited in the 

_ • * • 

Deccan only and hence has got the pecnliar letter 
and pronunciation 55 ( 1 ) substituted for d. It 
could not have belonged to the Brahmana when 
it was composed by Aitareya in the middle 
country, but must have crept ■ into it in the 
Peccan where the Aryans settled about 800 B.C.,. 
as aheady stated. 

Many historical and social facts regarding the 
condition of the country towards the end of t5ie 
-Brahmana period may be gathered from the 
Aitareya Brahmana. The Aryans had* spread 
eastwards •into • Bengal and Orissa as the 
, Andhras (pronounced here as Andhras), Paun- 
dras, Pulindas, Sabaras, Mutivas* and other 
Ddaniya (?) people are mentioned in VII 18. 
These are supposed to be sons of Viifvamitra 
cursed by him for not admitting Sunahsepa to the 
Vi^vamitra clan. The Aryan invaders in these 
p^rts must have been few and must have given up 
Aryan practices. Vahga and Kalihga were, we 
know, long outside the pale of Aryanism and 
the original Brahmins settied therein (who are 
cultivators) are still looked down upon as degraded. 
The centre of Aryan civilization was stUl the 
middle cduntry, viz. eastern Panjab and western 
U.P. in modern lan^age. Pop here ruled kings 
called Bajas and the chief people were the Kuru-* 
Panchalas and Sava^a-Usinaras; 

6 
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%snTt^’S5p^ {VIII, 14). Sava^a as a peopla’s Bams 
is not found in MBh. Th.e kings in tlis east 
were called Samrat, probably because tkey ruled 
imperiously a non-Aryan population.* The kings 
in the south were called Bhojas (those who 
They ruled kingdoms on the southern 
bank of the Jumna. We ‘cannot suppose that, 
"the Indo- Aryans had advanced by this time into 
Deccan or Vidarbha, though kings in * Vidarbha 
also bore this title according to Puranas and even 
Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra.*- We know that 
^Mathura was ruled by Bhoja kings and the Mngs 
in Dvaraka were also called Bhojas. In the Bri- 
hadaranya'Upanishad, Janaka is addressed always 
as Samrat and Jarasandha is also Samrat in the 
Mahabharata. These two titles Samrat and 
Bhoja thus continue in Pauranic times. Kings 
in the west were called Svarat (self-ruling -or 
democratic) a term not well understood nor con- 
tinued in Pauranic times. These kings werh 
kings of the Apachyas and ZSTlchyas, terms also 
unintelligible, but showing that these people of 
the west were looked down upon as base by the 
middie-land Aryans. The kings of the northern 
peoples beyond the Himalayas such as “Uttara 
Kurus or XJttara Madras*’ . were caUed Virat ; 
probably they were not kings but heads of re- 
publics. Imaginary people beyond were named 
-a^ter the real people of the Panjab and this 
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'SQame of the kings and tibiis natuce of the people 
as confirmed by the accounts of them in the 
Mahabharata -where, in the Digvijaya of Arjuna, 
St is said' that no human being ever went there 
(Sabha P.). The Tibetans even in those days also 
■were a sealed people. The kings in the well- 
. known middle countey were called merely Rajas. 
The king who conquered all these kings in the 
rfour directions was called Bkarat, the sole king of 
“the earth upto the seas.” The eastern and western 
-oceans were certainly well-known and probaSly 
even the southern.* He also was called Sarva- 
'bhauma and had all other titles such as Samrat, 
’ViratjBhoja, Parameshthln and Maharaja etc. 
"This power he obtained by the Mahabhisheka 
or the grand coronation ceremony (VIII 15). 

Higher sacrifices were popular among kings 
and they raised the power of both Kshatriyas 
. and Brahmins. Indeed, Rashtra or nation was 
constituted by the Kshatriyas and the Vai^yas 
-while the Brahmins remained above it. Vaii^yas 
■ were agriculturists and payers of taxes to the 
•kings and Sudras were mere labourers (VII 29). 
Mixed castes are not mentioned ; and we miss the 
provision made iu the other Brahmanas as to 
how the sacrificial horse in Asvamedha was to be 
guarded in its wanderings. The eighth book begins 
with the praise of-B^uhman and Kshatrafor which 
Rajanya is another name, as also XJgra, which 
as also u-iied here in a Vedic verse as an adjeeti-^e. 
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(Till 2). Probably Eajanyas and Sutas became-, 
tlie headmen of villages. Xisha^s. also called 
Selagas (a -vrord not well understoodnorcommon), 
lived in forests and led the life of robbers - 
(Till; 11). Janamejava Pilrikshira is mentioned 
here as a great Mng who had conauered all kings. 

The ^Xahabhisheka ceremonr, which, as in 
modem davs. included ..ibhisheka with enrdS;. 
honey, ghee and water (^. ^ and Till 

20), is extolled by the enmaeration of great 
kin^s so anointed. The list is first given by the 
Satapatha and is thence copied in the iEah§- 
bharata ‘with the traditional gathas in the 
Shodaia-BsilTa-.Skhvaiia. The list here begins ■ 
with Janaineiava Paiikshita, probablr the latest 
in memorv, aild mentions 2. Sarvata IManava, S. 
Satanika Satrajita. 4. Ambashthya, 5. Yndham- 
sranshti Angrasainya (a new name). 6. Ti^rakar- 
man Bhanvana, 7. Sudasa Paijavana, S. ^damtta 
Avikshita {TUI, 21), 9, Anga, 10. Bharata 
Danshvanti. ll.Bormnkha P^ch^s 12. Atvarati 
Janantapi etc. (Till, 22). These are mythical 
kings though Sndasa Paijavana is weh-knowii hrom 
the Eigveda and Bharata Daushyanti firom^e 
Mshabharata. It is interestiDg to compsre the 
three lists and the gathas quoted therein which 
seem to form a common folklore. The word badva, 
meaning a hundred miliion, -appears in all Ihe 
three in the praise of Bharata, The strangs^ 
word Msshnare is inexplieabie. 
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TIio social condition dopictod in tho Aitareya 
Br. *ip woll dcsci'ibod by Kimto in liis "Vicissi- 
< lidos of Aryan Civilization" which properly 
looks upon’ tho Saihliitfi period as tho period 
of tho conquest of India by tho Indo-Aryans 
and tho Birfilunana period as tho period of their 
^ prosperity. "Tlio inartitution in whicli Aryan 
energy was conlerodnlthis time was tho sacrifice 
and its performance involved pliilosophy, trade, 
inililary prowess and oven cultivation of the sdil". 
Pompous and magnificent sacrifices were evolved 
which displayed the learning of the Brahmins . 
and ilio weaUh-zind tho poworofthe Kshatriyas 
and lluiH niipressod with awe the VAisyas and 
Sfidras. Gilded cloth for elephants and jewels 
•and gold are referred to in VI 27 and IV 6 and 
chariots drawn by mules and silver carriages 
in VII 1 8- The Sudras unfortunately, like natives 
in East Africa under European settlements, were 
mot much counted, as they are described as 
Kaihotthupya and Yathii-KiimarV adhya/ i. e. to 
'be ousted and beaten at pleasure. They improved 
their position in subsequent times as we see from 
tho Sutras and the Smritis. But the Indo Aryans 
rwere a people of a really higher character and 
•.more moral than the non-Aryans. For SunaWepa 
blames his fathe;<r^for being ready to sacrifice 
jbim which not even a Sudra would do (VII, 17). 
'We find here an echo of the Anaryajiishta of 
3the Bhagvadglta. The Kshatriyas, however. 
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-seem to have been gives to dniik. In Irdist- 
probablv, the iavleoratinsr vet not inebnstiiii: - 
Soma drink vras not to be had and the Santiamani 
sacrincej it appears, was specially provided to 
sanctify liquor. A. B. VIII S praises Sura as - 
Jlshatra or povrer and the Kshatriyas drank it.. 
Brahmins also drank it at this saeriuee, though . 

not at anv other time. The four caste svstem 

* 1 

vras nrmly established and even the gods had - 
castes. IMaruts vrith Euaras and Vasus vere * 
T ais vas and Pushan, though abne-vra* Stidra T 9 \ 

% ’ t, J/ 

The motives for performing big sacri^ees vere - 
obtainino; fame, social nosition,* accomplishment 
of all desires and success acrainst enennes. But 

O 

every one could nor perform a Soma saerince, as- 
the saeiiScer vras to possess sin cows at least before-^ 
Ee could perform a Soma sacmee. A rich man 
married mors than one wife (IT f!cA Brahmins • 
learned the Vedas and. when fallv eouinr-ed. thev 

• « j. i u, ' » 

were called Anuehana. But sometimes even, 
these did not set anv respect and Chilturhotra- 
mantra recitation in a forest is prescribed for ' 
them to earn fame (V. 23). An education sys- 
tem had been evolved. The teacher was called 
Acharva. The mode of initiation, the rules of 



(T.B. III 10, 9, 5) 
the Elrisimajina of the Brahmaeharis. Toungmen 
-dwelt with their teachers and observed s stem- 
-&nd rigid discipline as ISabhanedishta dia \II 


v«n r.nn^Aj:p/. mauriaots? akd cxmK 8r 

**Tho pntrinrchic.'il family syplom provailod, 
tiio frtthcr I'Oiny tlm in!i«»tor niui tho judge oflho 
f-ijuily {vide Iho J^uunhB'opa Blory and thnt of 
Vjcv.'uiiitt-a). The mother oIbo consoquonily hod 
ifnportauoo uw] could lake l)or lUOftl.B l)oforo hor 
#«!'«lor?*jn-)n\Y *' (III 87 3(iw 
N*.T:-C;fw'< v-Thh ). iSon>s were proforrod lo dmightora, 
for the prnyor eoujilnnily is to have Viras, 
i^IntriagOH wove gorgeously colobrntod. Tho 
marriage gift"' (Vahalu) woro paraded ns^tlio- 
proro.'-’dou wont tt> tho homo of tho l>rido-grooin. 
Soina mixed with milk was tho •favourito. 
hovoragc. Tho IjisluH attribnlod to it Ihoir 
eoijtjuosts .and tljoir knowledge. Next to tho 
memhors of tho family, tho caltlo’nltracled the 
greatest allontioii. Their pasturo grounds woro 
<*arofully looked after (IV 37) and largo shods 
wore erected for their accommodation (VII 24). 
Tho right of popsopsion wn« the right of property 
in dipputop (VI 2P). BrahminK woro divided into 
gotran like Angirasu and Vai^^vrunitra ; but 
adoption into anothor golra w'as also in use, as 
fiunahH'cpa Ajigarli, who was originally an Ahgi- 
rasa, i)0(»tmo a Vai.<vamitra(VII 17). Tho princes 
often owned only a few villages and extensive 
foropl'? bordered on. every kingdom (III 31). 



Note I The Legend of S'unahs'epa and its 

Meaning. 

This well-known legend, told with poetical power in 
the Aitareya Brahmaim (VII 18), is shortly as follows 
Harischandra of the Ikshvahu race had no son. He, 
prayed to Varuua, the king (ruler of the world), for'a 
son, vowing to sacrifice him to that deitjv and by his 
favour had a son. On one pretext or another, he post- 
poned sacrificing his sou Rohita, until he was grown up 
•enough to bear arms, Rohita fled to a forest, wJbien 
at last hifa lather could no longer offer any excuse to 
Varuna and proposed to sacrifice him. For six. years 
Rohita roamed in jungles while his father was aflBlicted 
with dropsy by the cheated Varuna. Once Rohita 
in his wanderings came across the sage Ajigarta with his 
wife and three sons. They were starving and Rohita 
induced Ajigarta to sell his middle son S'unahsepa for 
a hundred cows, Ajigarta being unwilling to part with 
the eldest and his wife with the youngest son. S'unah^epa 
was offered as a substitute for Rohita and Varuna 
-accepted, him gladly, saying that “a Brahmin was better 
than a Kshatriya”. S'unahsepa, bound to the slaughter- 
stake, saw no escape from death and, in his despair, 
prayed to Varuna himself and that deity slowly unbound 
and released him. Visvamitra, who was the Hotri at 
the sacrifice, accepted him as his son, as he was loth 
to return to his father and thus S'unahsepa -thence- 
forward became Devarata Vai8vai»;|tra, 

Such is the simple story, shorn of the many embellish- 
ments added by the Aitareya, which states that it 
ahould be related to a king at “the time of his Abhisheka 
by ^e Hotri seated on a golden stool. The Sutras add 
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"that the king should, at the time, be surrounded by 
his sons and ministers. It is surmised by many from 
'this that in Rigvedic times the king’s anointment was 
accompanied .by a human sacrifice. But we have 
already stated that in those times there were no human 
sacrifices and even the Purusha-sukta, which is similarly 
misunderstood does, not support such a theory. Thh 
una^'epa legend is, hoVever, in its origin very old 
and we do not look upon it as wholly invented by Mahi- 
■ dasa Aitareya. The idea' of sacrificing a son appeara 
-even in Jewish ancient tradition, though the Jewsjiad 
never practised human sacrifice. Sacrifice is a very 
ancient mode of worship and obtained among the Jews 
•as well as among the Indo-Aiyans. And when’the Bible 
relates the story 'that Abraham was asked by the Deity 
•to sacrifice his son Isaac, we may be assifred that the 
idea of sacrificing a son is natural tq man from the 
desire to offer to the Deity what is dearest to the wor- 
shipper. The legend of S'unahsepa, therefore, may be taken 
to be prevalent even before the Bigveda compilation. 
Nay, it is admitted that the S'unahsepa account is more 
-natural than the Bible story which mentions God as 
-calling upon Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac, while 
-the Ihdian story represents Horischandra as . himself 
proposing to sacrifice his son to Varuya. 

But the legend has been much improved upon by 
'the Aitareya Brahmana from the hymns of S'unajis'ep 
/as they are given in the Bigveda (I 24 to 27). In the 
first place these hymns are supposed to be uttered while 
-S'anahs'epa was bound to the sacrificial'' stake. But 
if we scan these hymjy/, it is impossible to look u^n 
them as uttered by the Bishi in his helpless condition. 
Excepting the first (B. I. 24). they do not menfaon 
.S'unahs'epaatall. Thus the words, ‘Cometoour sacnfice 
^ 3P^ ^ I 26, 1) cannot come from S UEahsepa^ 
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bound to tbe stake, nor ?r &c, in 27. It seems te' 
us that the hymns 26—27 were composed by the* Bishi 
when he was free and independent and a sacrificer* 
himself. The legend of his being purchased for sacrifice- 
and offered at sacrifice is, no doubt, hinted at in I 24. 
But this hymn plainly belongs not to S unaWepa but 
to a descendant of his. It mentipyiH fhA Rialii ff^nn ah- 
s^ epa and also uses the wtords *me’ and ^us’ ( ffif-- 
which could not both have been uttered by 
S^n^s^epa. S^unahs'epa became a famous Bishi and 
hk hymns, addressed to various deities, were taken into 
the golden treasury of songs, prefaced by a hymn by 
a descendant of his, alluding to the legend which had 
. gathered" round the Rishi, even before the compilation - 
of the Rigveda (see R V 2, 7 also), in the same way as 
we have hymns of Vasishtha and ins descendents, one of 
whom alludes t-o the legend that had gathered round ' 
the birth of that great sage. 

The order in which the hymns of B'unahsepa are 
arranged in the Rigveda is ingeniously but unskil* 
fully taken advantage of in the Aitareya, which repre- 
sents the Bishi bound to the stake as praying first to- 
Prajapati !!!), nest by his direction to Agni, then to 
Surya and then to Varmia. This is conceivable and- 
these verses are given in the hymn (I _24) compos ed 
ac cording to our view bv one of S'unahshepa*s descen d* 
a nts, though attributed .to him, _ a a . it -. al l udes to th e 
stoi^ But the Aitareya brings in other hymns 25 tO’ 
27, by making Varuua direct the sage to pray to 
Agni; Agni again directs him to pray to the Asvins,they 
to some other god and so on thles^round is again taken. 
Besides the absurdity of bringing in these other- 
hymns, we have further to dethrone Varuua iioju- 
Ilia kingship and to ignore the fact that he was- 
the deity afiBconted, It is clear that these other hymna- 
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are addressed to different deities at different times 
a Rishi who is fnlly at liberty and is prosperous and 
have no connection whatever with S'unah^epa bound 
to the slaughter-stake. The pasas referred to in the 
last verse of I 26 are the usual pasas of Varuua who 
is supposed to bind the sinful the words uttama^ 
madhyama and adhama qualifying pa4as are figurative 
^ones, though even if inteipreted in their ordinary sense 
they are the usual three ties with which the offender in 
general isbcfund and not particularly the victim Rishi. 

There are other additions which may clearly, be 
detected in the story related in the Aitareya. It does not. 
seem that the adoption by Vi^vamitra was against the 
wish of Ajigarta or that Ajigarta was ready evdn to take . 
8 knife and slaughter hts eon, beeease nobody else 
would consent to do it. This is a hyperbole clearly 
detectable from the fact that in I 24 S'junahsepa prays 
for respite in order that he may live and see his father 
and mother (f^ ^ We must however, 

-accept the tradition current in the days of the Aitareya 
that the descendants of Devarata Vai^v -amitra, alias 
S'unahsepa Sjigarti, were the Kap ile ya and Babhrav a 
Brahmins, (Kapilaand Babhru being prob^iy his descen - 
dapts^nd the tradition that Visvamitra’s fifty sons went 
beyond the Aryan la^ into Pundra (Eastern Bengal) 
and further as far as Andhra and became incorporated 
with the Dasas or non- Aryans who inhabited those lands. 

What connection this legend has with the anoint^ 
ment ceremony of kings, it is hard to see. But there 
is no doubt about the fact that this ceremony was never 
celebrated with humap4acrifices.^ As said before, human 

* £eith has pointed out (p 62 Intro.) that Hillohrandt’s view 
that Bajasuyas were formerly nccompained by human sacrifice- 
is not acceptable. “The'^Furushamedha depicted in S'ankhayo- 
na S'rauta S. and Taitana is clearly theoretic and riot real. 
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■sacrifice ■vras not an Aryan institution but a non-Aryan 
-one and was borrowed by the White Yajur\*eda, in its 
later portion, from Eakshasas. It is possible to sugg^ 
that this legend is related to kings at their Abhishekhs 
or crowing ceremony to impress upon them the great 
sanctity of promises made both to God and man. 
Harischandra’s name is always connected with truth- 
fulness from this legend. " . , . • 

It is interesting to read the poetical stress laia by 
“the Aitareya on the du^ of man to make consmnt 
endeavour "without despairing, on or ‘move’. 

'Curiously enough the deity which inspirs;s man to 
make efibrt is here Indra who i^ generally supposed to 
■^pify the desire to enjoy. Perhaps, as the deity o 
victory he personifies constant effort. 

Two or three interesting facts which appear from 
“the hymns tl\emseives of S nnahsepa may finaUy ^ 
noticed. The original of ^ ^ pS- f 
Gita is found in I 26, 3, viz., fqaliWKW | ^ 
etc. Again the twelve months of the year 
IsSi intercalary one are mentioned in I 25, S. Ine 
word chaua in I 25, S 10 probably referc to the gram 
dmua-fgram).. In I S7, 6 iie river Sindho^ ~ 

mentioned and it is an indication that S unan=ep6f is an 

ancient Righi.^'' ' . . , . _ 

Lastly this legend as related by the 
us to fix the date of Aryan advance into Audhi&.^ 
xeya rives the tradition, probably as .subsequent 
-developed but not connected with the original Ri=, 
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legend of S'unnl)^e])a, that fifty sons of Visvamifcra. 
refnsod to admit S'unalisepa to their fold and they 
were cursed b}' him to bscomo outcasts and went into 
the countries of the Pnundras, Pulindas, S'abaras, 
Ifutibas and Ajidhrns. We can fix tolerably accurately 
the- dates of Aryan advance into the countrias east 
of the Panjab. The Rigvedic hymns mention the 
Jumna, the Ganges and the S'ai'ayu. The country of 
Kikatas is also mentioned m the Rigveda as inhabited 
by non-Aryans. We are thus assured that when the 
Rigveda was* compiled by Vyusa in about 3100 B. 0. 
the Aryans had settled in Oudh. Tlieir adwince into 
Magadha (Kikata) and Videha (modem Behar) is 
mentioned in the legend of Agni Yaisvanara ^sacrificial 
fire) and Videgha Mathava, related in S'atapathtf, Kauda . 
1. The date of this old portion of the S'atapatha is found 
to bo about 3000 B. 0-, from the astronontical state- 
ment therein , that '‘the Krittikfis rise ,exactly in the 
cast”. The farther advance of the Aryans into the 
eastern parts of India, Bengal and others, along the 
sea-coast as far as iS^ndhra (through Odra or Orissa), is 
spoken of in this legend of the Aitareya Brabmaua. As 
the date of this Bruhmaua can be fixed at about 2500 
B. 0. from arguments already set forth, via, that 
-.Aitareya is referred to in the Chhandogya Ojps^ishad, 
which again precedes the MaitrayauiyA Upanishad, the 
date of which from the astronomical statement in it 
has bsen fixed at about 1900 B. 0. by B. G. Tilak, we 
may bo sure that the Aryan advance into Orissa and 
jSindhra must have taken place before 2500 B. C. 

The peoples, Paundra, Sndhra, Piilinda and S'abara 
are identifiable. But-^the Mutibas mentioned among- 
the descendants of the banished sons of Vi^vamitra 
defy identification. This is a riddle which is worth the 
attention of antiquarians and sociologists of Orissa. , 



Hotc 2 Interesting Information from Heag^s 
Introduction to Iiis Aitareya Brahmana 
witH our remarks where necessary. 

1 That part of the Veda which contains the sacred 
prayers, the invocations of the deities, the chant verses 
at the sacrifices, ‘ the sacrificial formulas, blessings and 
•corses by priests are called Mantras (products of think-, 
ing). This word is very old and is found in the 
Zend Avesta as Manthra. Zoroaster is called llanthran, 
apeftker of Manthras ; one of the earliest names for 
the scriptures of the Pareis is lUanthra Spenta. 

This shows that the word arose* when the ancssiere 
of the Pateis and the Hindas . lived together. The 
Brahmauas arose later when they had divided, as there 
is no word- corresponding to Brahmana among the 
Parsis. The idea of the fights of Bsvas (representing 
-Hindus) and the Asuras (repr^enting the Parsis) 
mentioned in the Brahmauas arose later (p. 2-3), 

2 Sacrifice is a very old institution and one cannoti 
therefore, make a distinction, made by some, between 
the ISIantra period and the Obbssdas period. One 
•cannot assign to the former sacrifical hymns to be 
treated ^ late and. to the latter, hymns religious and 
devotionalj and therefore early. The horse sacrific e 
hyTOTi (B 1. 162 ) cannot thus be assigned to the Sfentra 
period as conceTvedbyMaxDIuller, (viz:, 1000-800 B.C.)* 
The names of the deities Indra, Vamna, ityaman etc. 
found in it are found among all Aryan nations. The 
sacrificial art had already developed. ^tiiiffchiEfirsa-oi 
4ivmn menUons performing priest s, viz. 
Hotri, Adhvaryu, Avayaj, Agnimindha, Gravagrab^ 
and S'affistri. In the times of the Brahmauas, no- 
doubt, oven a simple Soma sacrifice required sisteen 
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jriests; but the system was well laid already; for 
>amoug the Farsis we have the Hotri as Zota and the 
Adhvaryu as Rathvi''(or Adhyaru). 

8 The Fratiprasthatri is an assistant of the Adhvaryu 
>as A. B. 1 18 calls the two Asvins the two Adhvaryus. 
That there was a plurality of Adhvaryus in the time of 
iihe Rishis, we find from R. II 37, 2 or R. VIII, 2, 4. 
The fourth priest Agnimindha or Agnldhra mentioned 
al^o in R 11 36, 4 has to repsat “Asto S'raushat” (R 1 
139, i) when the Adhvaryu calls upon him by 'O’ SVavaya 
■and he takes up ~o, wooden sword called Idhmasannaha- 
nl making three knots Trisandhana," The whole 
■ceremony with the formulas used resembles so closely 
what is recorded in the Zend-Avesta of the angel 
■Sraosha that we may conclude that the duties^of the 
Agnldhra ' were already known before the Iranians 
separated from the Indians. Vashatkara andj Anuvas- 
■hatkara are mentioned in many l^igyedic hymns (e. g. 
1 120, 4 and VII 15, 6). 

4 The fifth priest Gravagrabha is the Gravastut of 
■ the Brahmaua s who reci tes the Fav aman ya verses when 
-the Soma juice" is being extracted by the Adhvaryu. 
* He nrobablv then he]d the stones for Soma-squeezing. 
Sotna juice (Homa) is known to the ^end-Avesta and 
the naihe of the squeezing priest is there Avanan, one 
'who prepares the Havana (Savana-Libation) p. 16. 

5 Hotri and Adhvaryu are very old and have their 
'Counterplrt' aia'diig the.Parais, -,but not so with Udgatri 
and" Brahman. The Hotri praises (^-7) but the Udga- 
tri sings or tt), see R VIII 1. I, VI 64, 5 or 69, 2 
and the technical terms are Uktha or S'astra and Stoma 
-or Sama. These names^ are not found in Z-nd-Avesta. 
•(It may be noted that chanting is not a part of the 
/Farsi Hotna ceremony and wa think that Sama-singing 
iarose in the F'anjab the peqple of which are even now 
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very fond of singing). Brahman was introduced subse- 
quently but earlier than the Brahmana period. He is 
mentioned in R 1, 10, 1. The Brahman’s duty is 
as opposed to and JirqcT (R VIII 32, 17). In. 
R X 91, 10 Brahman j's mentioned with Potri, Neshtri, 
Hotri and Grihapati etc 

d? wr# ^ ^ U) ’ 

•The Brahman was looked upon as idle (RVIII 92, 30 
and A. B. V, 34f). He was the expounder of religious 
matters (R X 71, 11) and thus “became author of Bra- 
hmauas”. (This is, however, not necessarily the case as 
we think that Aitareya was not a Bi'ahman. Probably 
the author’s embodied decisions of the Brahmans given 
in previous times, like High Court decisions embodied 
in legal .treatises). Brihaspati, the teacher of gods, is 
called Brahman in R X 14, 3. 

6 The Agur, the Yajya mantra, the Vashatkara and 
the Anuvashatkara are very ancient ; for the Agur or 
introductory formula is found even in tbo 

Zend-Avesta, as many Parsi prayers even now 
commence with “Yajamaide”, But the Vashatkar.a 
) and Anuvashatkara ( ) preceded by 3i% q'tff 

(‘Oh fire eat') are not found among Zoroastriana as 
they did not allow anything, flesh or 'homa or cake, 
to be thrown into the fire. “Priests have only to- shov.' 
their oflerings to that element’’. It may be added that 
Zoroaster, probably reformed the old Aryan religion by 
prohibiting animal sacrifice or the throwing of any obla- 
tions into fire os Christ stopped animal sacrifice among 
the Jews. In both cases, it not the sentiment of 
Ahinisa that was at work, as in India in the Upa- 
nishadic days, but the desire tt-) keep God unsullied- 
This explains why Parsis and Christains, unlike Brah 
mins, Jains and Vais’ 3 ^aF are flesh-eaters, though the) 
have given up animal sacrifice. 
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7 Haug accepts the date of the Veda’nga Jyotisha 
fixed at 1181 B. C. by Archbishop Pratt and- on this 
date holds that the Brahmaiias were composed from about 
1400 to 1200 B. 0. and the three Vedas were compiled 
about 2000 to 1^00 B. 0. “To believe that the observa- 
tion recorded in the Jyotisha was taken from Babylon 
or Cluna is absurd ” For the Indo-Aryans were required 
to make such observations^for their sacrifices which 
commenced only on lucky constellations. The yearly 
‘Sattras, as described in A. B., fourth Paiichika, were 
nothing but, an imitation of the sun’s course. They were 
divided into two parts consisting of six months each*; 
in the midst ofboth wasithe Vishuvan. The Chinese an- 
cient documents, Shu King or book of history, and the 
sacrificial songs of Shu King go back to 1700 to 2200 
B. C. and there is no reason why a similar antiquity 
should not be assigned to the Vedas (p. 48). 

8 That sacrificial speculation had commenced long be- 
fore the Brahmauas is clear from a reference to it in 
K. I 95 and the so-called Vamana sukta R. 1 164. Oertaiu 
decisions were known as Brahmodya, as mentioned in 
A. B. 6. 25. 

9 The characteristics of the stomas and prishthas 
as givejj by Haug may finally be given here for the 
curious reader. Each stoma contains a number of 
verses chanted according to one and the same tune. 
The number is often obtained by repetition of the 
same triplet of verses. The tfivrit (nine- fold) is the 
symbol of Brahman (theological wisdom) and Agni ia 
its deity. ^The Panehada^a (fifteen-fold) is the symbol 
of power and is appropriaie to Indra and Kshatnyas. 
The Saptadasa (seventeen-fold) is symbolical of wealth 
in cattle and belongs to Vai4yas. The Ekavin^a is to be 
used for the third libation and is for progeny. Others 
such as trinava, trayastriffiSat etc., have similarly* 

7 
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syiabolical meanings. Fi'ishthas are certain samans 
■and their combinations. The two prhicipal ones are the 
Rathantara and Brihat Samans (sifJr ^ and 

Hymns referring to sacrihcial facts or names cannot 
lienee be considered as of a late period. The Nabhane- 
-dishta hymn is also not a late hymn. The story given 
by the Aitareya Brahma^ia is plainly based on the 
two hymns X, 61-62. He_is a son of Manu andotfie 
hymns are addressed to the Angirasas. Nabhanedishta * 
represents all births in the universe, the literal mean- 
ing of the word being nearest to the navel. He is the 
.guardian of all seeds. Here we have the JZoroastrian 
idea of. the Fravashis, and the word is found in Avesta 
in the form “nabanazdi^ta” an epithet of the Fravashis 
^and signifies the lineal descendants of future genera- 
tions (p. Sr). The mention of Kakshiviin and of seven- 
Hotris in hymn R. X 61, (16 & 1), is no proof of its 
late origin. Kakshivan is many times mentioned, 
especially in the first book of the Rigveda, as a great 
-chanter and Soma-drinker, a favourite of the Asvins. 
He is to the majority of the Rigvedic BislWs a per- 
sonage of remote antiquity, like Kavya or Angirasa. 
The seven Hotris are, again, mentioned in many places 
•even with their names Potri, Neshtri, Agnid, Prasastri 
-and Maitravaruua (p. 28). 

10 The Nigadas and Nivids preserved in the Brah- 
mauas and Sutras, when compared with the hymns of 
the Rigveda, are more ancient and served the Rieliis 
as a kind of sacred texts. These are incorporated in 
hymns e. g. Tredam brahma^ ‘Predam sunvatam’ ete. 
The Subramhauya formula called a Nigada is found in 
R. I 51. The word Xivid frequently occurs in liymns, 
-even with the epithet “Purva” or ancient (I S9, 3 ; I 
§6, 2 ; II 36, 6). The Marutvatiya Nivid is referred 
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"io br Va^ltt^^evA (IV 18, 7). Aitareya Brahmaua H 
o3, 34 'regards tbb Nivid addressed to Agni as those 
TTords of Prajupati by means of which he (veEted the 
whole world. /This idea corresponds with the Zoroa- 
strian idea that Ahum Mazda created the world with 
the Yathu-alm-\-airyo prayer. We actually find that 
Knisa, who already, in many Vodic songs, is looked upon 
85 a rage of remote antiquity, says in 1 96, 2 that Agni 
created, by means of the first IJivid, the creatures 
of Manu (p. 37). 

These Nivids cannot thus be regarded os fabrications 
of priests in Brahmanic times. Their style is that of 
■tho hymns. In short sentences, they give the names, 
epithets and feats of the deity involved. They have 
-no regular metre Jbut a kind of rhythm. They must 
liavo been regarded as very efScacions. (See A. B. 2, 
33, 3, 10). ViivRmitra’s hymn (UI 47) to tho Maruts 
is based on the Marutvatiya Xivids. The many prayer 
forrauliisinrasna which commence with 'nivae ahayemi' 
<(1 invite) are of the nature of Nivids (pp. 38, 39). 

These remarkable similarities of words and sacrificial 
-procedure in the Zend-Avesta and tho Rigvedic hymns, 
point'd out by Houg, show that tho sacrifico was on old 
institution andtliat the procedure was already developed 
at the time of the compilation of the Rigreda. Haag 
thinks that tho suktasinths first book are given in that 
order as they are required in that order for the njoming 
and noon sacrifices (p, 36) and that the hymns of Pras- 
kauva (R. I, ^ to 51) contain the principal deities and 
metres ofothe Asvinasastra, the deities even in the order 
they nro praised, viz. A^i, Ushos, Asvins, Surya and 
Ind'ra (A.B. IV, 7, 11). It may perhaps be argued that 
the Aitareya Bnlbmaua gives this order because we find 
tlie hymns in that order in the Rigveda. Why hymns 
of particular Rishis and in a particular ordpr aife 
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given in the first Maudala is an interesting question and 
Hang’s remarks are suggestive. The' arrangement of 
hymns in the tenth book similarly deserves attention. 

iNote 3 Astronomical Statements in K. B. and 
the age of the Brahmanas they indicate. 

We have already noted that the Hausliitaki Brah* 
maua mentions in many places the new names of montJiSj 
Ghaitra etc. These, as already shown elsewhere, indicate 
according to S, B. Diks h it, a date from 2.900 B. C. to 
ISsO B. 0. (History of Indian Astronomy in Marathi, 
pp.131-132). This is too wide, though this gives the 
highest and the lowest possible limits. But we can find 
a more approximate date from a statement in K. B.I. 3, 
which is as follows: — ® • • 

Keith translates this passage as follows’ “In 
which season should he re-establish (the fires) ? Jn the- 
rains, some say. In the middle of the rains, with 
regard to (seeing) the Kakshatra Punarvasus, he should 
re-establish. ..In this period (the new moon) does not 
come into conjunction with Punar%'asus in the first ( Pfirva) 
half of the month (q^). __On th'* new moon which 
follows after (full moon) in Ashadhas, he should re-esta- 
blish (fires). The desire is obtainidinthe newn txn, end' 
in the rains and in the Panarrasns/^ Fiom tins we- 
Snd that Asbadbi or the fidl moon in Ashadba v.-^ nok 
in the rainy season. It also appears that th'‘;;fnth- 
names were of months ending with Amavfisya m d 
with Purnin=a or full moon. On this day we find that 
the ^'8k^^8t^a is always (or us-ually) Pnr.r-rva.^n 
ia re-e.stablishing fire on tliisday,thr''-pd<-f-’. • ’ d't.on. 
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::.^re fulfilled, viz. Amavasya tithi, Punarvasu Nakshatra 
■^-and tile rainy season, if not its middle, its commence* 
ment. It must be remembered that in olden times the 
Varsha months were S'ravana and Bhadrapada. If you. 
take the midcfleof the rainy season, we -have to fix upon 
the AmavSsya of S'ravaua; but on that day the Nak- 
shatra would be As'lesha, two Nakshatras ahead of 
Punarvasus. (One may }ook into any Hindu calender 
and find this; for the Nakshatras and Tithis always 
remain the ^ams with a little variation). The K. B,, 
therefore, recommends the Amavasya of i^shadha as 
the best day for re-establishing fires. 

- Now this affords & tolerable basis for calculating the 
date of this statement. This commencement of the 
rainy season in the beginning of S^ravaua indicates the* 
seasons as they were in those times. At present we 
have the co&mencement of rains in the beginning of 
Jyeshtha ; in _KaIidasa’s days they commenced in the 
beginning of Ashadha etc.- 

Supposing that the rains are now thrown back 
about 60 days and taking 72 years roughly for one 
degree of precession of equinoxes, we find that the rains 
»muat have commenced about (7!3 X 60) 4320 years ago 
in the beginning of SVavana. This gives us about 
(4320 - 1928) 2392 B. 0. as the date of this statement ; 
we have already shown that.K. B. may be placed in 
About 2600 B. C. 

The note given here by Heith is also very important 
in connection with this date.’ Keith points out that 
the dal^ fixed is a refinement on that of T. S. and B. 

II. 1, 2, 10 which prsBoribe merely the Punarrasus and 
that Bau. S'. S. Ill 1 fixes the date as the ne^moon in 
■the Punarvasus preaediThg the full moon in the Ashadhas. 

The first fact makes it clear that Kaushitaki Brahmaua 
is later than S'atapatha as also Taittirlya SafiihiiS. 
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lllie second fact makes it certain that in the days of:' 
the Baudhayana S^ranta Sutra, the i^iny seascfii had v 
receded by ^out a month, so that on the new moon pre- - 
ceding the Ashadhi Puruima you could never get the 
Punarvasu Nakshatra. 

There is another passage in the Kaushitaki Brahmaua 
which makes astronomical statements of far greater • 
importance. These are misijnderstood both by Dixit 
and by Keith. We will first give the passage in original* 
in XIX 3 ' 

?rTOeR[ - 

... ... gl ? stT^cfmc! 

On this Keith observes at p. 49 of his Introduction 
that at that time “the winter solestice was at the new 
moon of Magha. This is, however, clearly nothing , 
more or less than the dMv/m, of Jyotisba and thus yields 
no date of any assured value for the period in question. 

If, as is most probable, the Nakshatras were not aa 
Indian invention, but were derived from foreign -proba- 
bly Serhitic-source, it is clear that the date of their * 
fiixation would not have the slightest value, save as an 
upper date for the Brahmauas. At most the Magha datum' 
tends to render 800 B. C. as a reasonable maximum 
date of the composition of the Brahmaua literature.” 

With due humility it may be said that every state- 
ment in this opinion is incorrect. ?n the first place, this 
passage mentions no Nakshatras (except in the month- 
name Chaitra). Further, on the question whether the- 
Nakshatras are Indian in ori^n or borrowed, it may h- 
sai(^ that there is no proof that the Nakshatras were 
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IxMTOwed from Semitic or other sources. Their names 
are Indian; the/'are mentioned even in the Eigveda ; 
their number 27 doss not fit in with the Ba^i system 
•which is plainly Semitic. But this Nakshatra question 
apart, vre first have to point out that the Magha datv,m 
doss not lead to 800 B. 0. but to 1400 B. 0. as calcula- 
ted by Dixit, suppasing it to be the same as that given 
in the Vedilnga Jyotishaj Even according to Archbi- 
shop Pratt, consulted by Max Muller, it establishes a 
date so far back as 1182 B. C. But this statement is 
not the same as that o£ the Yedanga. Considering.; 
that ifedanga Jyotisha is not a part of the Vedas dnd.' 
that Brahmanas hadobeen •written long before it, thol 
statement could not have been the same a^s in the- • 
Vedanga. Dixit apparently commits the same mistake. 
Probably he had not seen the original. Wp have said 
before that this opinion of Dixit is wrong and we 
proceed to show here how it is wrong. iDixit does not 
quote the statement in K. B. on which he bases his. 
opinion. It seems ha had not the work before him.. 
The statement in K, B., as understood even by Keith,, 
is that the winter-solstice fell on the ArnSvasya of 
Magha, i. e. the last day of . Magha, while in the 
Vedanga Jyotisha times it fell on the first day of 
UJtegha. We have already shown that the month names, 
in K. B. are those of Amanta months and not of 
PumimSnta months. 

The day recommended had according to K. B. two 
dlsadva'Dtages, viz. that at the Avabhritha bathing they 
had to shiver owing to extreme cold and that the crops- 
were not yet in. Thie^ clearly shows that the bitterest 
cold was experienced about MSgha Amavasya, which 
was natural as it was the winter-solstice day. As at 
present December, 21 or January, 1st falls about MSrga- 
aTiimTia. Amavasya, it follows that the seasons have,. 
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€mG3 the davs of the Katisbifabi. slided back bv nro 

V • ^ .V W 

months. TMs is the same conclnsion as that- aSfided 
hj* the Srst Ashaiha statmeac ahaub the rains. As this 
is an aet-osl observation of the time, it- cannot be said 
"that it is taken from some old source. The comincr in 

O 

of crops in ZSorthem India now is abont the Ama- 
vasya of Magha. when also the days ara longer and 
"there is not mneh cold. The time for the ripening of- 
crops varies in different provinces^ and is late in the 
Panjab and this statement probably beloiags to the 
middle country. 

inhere is one donbrfai point here which has to be 
noted, viz. that the passage speaks of getting the sun 
thrice, once at starting, again after it has moved north- 
wards for sis months and a third time when it has 
moved southwards for sis months. For the second day 
"the word used is which ordinarily means the day 

when the sun is in vernal or autumnal equinox. The 
summer-solstice day may also be taken to be indicated 
here. It is certain that in the times of the Brahmauss, 
TJttaravana had changed its meaning. Previouslv 
meant the time from the vernal equinox to autumnal when 
the sun was in the northern hemisphere : but as from 

summar solstice to autnimiHl equino:^ its motion is acta- 

« 

allv southwards. Uttarayana was taken from winter 
solstice to summar solstice. It is nearly certain taei 
means here the summar solstice : for, if we take 
it to mean the vernal or autumnal equinox failing on S ra- 
vana Amav^a, six months after Slagha Amavasya, the 
date of such a phenomenon would be unimaginably ancient. 



VII SOME MINOR BRAHMANAS 
I The Samavidhana BrahmSna 

This Bruhmaija has been edited by Bumell 
•with a learned introduction. The Brahmana 
•clearly belongs to the* Sutra period (2000-1000 
B. C.) and not to the Brahmana i)eriod (3000- 
2000). The language is not verbose and there 
are no repetitions so characteristic of the Brah- 
roanas. The brevity, often troublesome, of the 
Sutras is not, ho'wever, found here. Kumarila 
of the 7tli century A. D. mentions eight Brah-’ 
manas of the Chhandogas including thi^Brahmana, 
which are, he says, without svaras (Intro, p. 6). 
There is a commentary on this Brahmana by 
• Sayana. 

The Brahmana is divided into three chapters. 
The first treats of Ivrichchhra, Atikrichchhraand 

Ejrichchhratikrichchhra which in Smritis became 

* • 

the usual penances for sins and offences. It is 
' clear that these provisions were followed by the 
Dharmasutras which again became the founda- 
•tion of the Dharmasastras or Smritis. Svadhyaya 
also became a means of purification and even of 
attainment of desires. The Vedas had long become 
-divine and their learning and their reciting be- 
came also sacred. Repeating several times par- 
ticular mantras or sections secured the desired 
.'blessings. A particular procedure for sucji Japais 
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prescribed. Bathing thrice a day or standing in- 
water, while reciting, up to the knee, the waist or 
the neck produced different merits. The ideas- 
of Puranic Tapas or religious austerity have thus 
their root in these provisions. 

It seems also that the divisions of Brahmins ac- 
cording to Vedas had already taken place as also.- 
the performance of rites by the help of one . 
Veda only. The rites described in this Brah- 
maaa as also the penances are to be observed by 
the singing alone of particular Samans mention- 
ed. Burnell has traced most of the Samans> 

' mentioned to the Samaveda; but there are some 
which are -to be found in the Ganas, viz. Grama- . 
gana and Aranyagana, There are a few which 
cannot be found and which Burnell thinks must 
belong to a different Sakha of Samaveda from- 
the one now known. 

Curiously enough, although^t^_Athaiwav^ 
was speciaUy compiled for magical purposes, th6- 
otheiTtSree Vedas also began to be used in'the- 
sam'e' manner in order that each Veda should .be - 
independent of .others. This Brahmana. prS' 
scribes many Samans to be sung for such purposes 
as also for Kamya rites. The S.hm|vimsa_Brab' 
mana and the Xaushika Sutra, as we know, treat 
of evil omens and the rites for preventing their 
effects. Burnell points out that the Brahmana- 
Parimara rite is gfiven in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(Vni 28) also, to kill enemies (Intro, p. 23)- 
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Rigvedic verses were certainely used similarly and 
a iBigvidhana must have existed. This is the 
precursor of Tantric rites. For “there are filthy^ 
rites prescribed even in the first part of Aitareya 
Aranyaka” (ibid). In. the Samavidhana, we 
find a rite described wherein fire feom a funeral 
pyre is to be taken to g. place where four roads^ 
meet and certain Samans are te be sung (II, 6, 
14) after a sacrifice, while throwing ashes on 
the bed and in the house of an enemy in order- 
that he may leave the village (See also, III, 6, 12 
for killing him). In III 3 a similar rite is pre- 
scribed for obtaining a maund of gold by propitia- 
ting Man^adra. (who is apparently a,servant of" 

- Kubera) wilh flesh oblation and thp singing of a 
particular Saman: 

ifk 55^ (III 3, 3). It even appeara 

that the Puraniic dread servants of Kudra were 
aJready invented. We thus have Yinavaka and 
Skanda to be nropitiated by two _S amaTiR.aIaBg- 
with Vishnu and Rudraby two others in I 4, 6-1 9. 

In Europe, similar magical rites were gone 
through, such as the making of a wax image of" 
one’s enemy and slowly melting it in fire. A 
countenpartof such rites is found in this Brahma- 
na wherein an image made of dough of an 
enemy was to be prepared and cut with a razor 
and the parts were to be thrown into the fire 
and the remainder eaten by the sorcerer (II, 5yi4X 
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TChe Dharaiiis of the Tibetan Buddhists are also 
similar rites. “ 

Charms and amulets are again mentioned ; hut 
'useful rites for curing diseases are also prescribed. 
'The one for curing Yakshman or consumption 
•(II, 4, 9 ) is notable, as this was a dread disease 
with the Vedic Aryans#, there being a special 
sukta in the Rigveda itself prescribed for " its ^ 
cure. There are rites with special chants pre- 
scribed for safety of travel etc. 

In the third chapter, wet have first rites for 
securing plenty of corn or gold and of cattle and 
servants, for consecrating a house newly built 
and for long life. We next have thje coronation ^ 
-of kings : if anointed with the Saman “Ekavrisha” 
the king becomes an emperor. The Purohita 
-at this ceremony should be given one good 
village (in inam), one hundred female slaves and 
-one thousand gold coins (III, 5, 3). For victory 
in battle, rites with particular Samans are pffe- 
soribeA For killing the elephants, chario* war- 
riors, cavalrymen and infantrymen of an enemy, 
their images of dough were to be made and then 
cut with a razor and burnt as oblations in fire 
with a particular Saman. For seeing goblins 
and Gandharvas and Apsar|sas, two Samans are 
prescribed for repetition and even gods can be 
iseen by repeating the rite twice (111,7,6). A rite 
is prescribed for finding hidden treasure and 
.another for obtaining whatever is desired. It 
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interesting to note that there are several rites- 
prescribed for enquiring the power of 
i. e. ofreciting what is only once heard. The Brah- 
mins had deyieloped memory in reciting Vedas- 
to this high pitch. Finally, there is a rite pre- 
scribed for release from re-birth. 

From the above description of its contents- 
thi^ Brahmaua clearly ’ belongs to a very late 
period. It, is the immediate precursor of Dhar- 
masutras. The Vedic sacrifice had receded into the 
background and Vedanuvachana or recitatioif of ' 
Samhitas or Samafis, Tapas or mortification of' 
the body and fasts were now the popular rites for ^ 
securing one’s desires and the merit of perform- 
ing sacrifice® like the Naimishiya tT^^elve-year 
Sattra. The state of society is refiected in the 
fact that the sins for which Prayaschittas are 
prescribed are mainly the same as in the Smiitis.. 
They are 1 Teaching the unteachable i. e. the- 
^udras, 2 Sacrificing for them, 3 Uttering- 
obscpne words, 4 Drinking liquor, 5 Killing a 
Brahmana, 6 Killing a Kshatriya, a Vai^ya, a 
Sudra, 7 Taking gifts from a king (for a Brah- 
min of course), 8 Killing, a cow, 9 Marrying be- 
fore the elder brothers marriage, 10 Sexual in- 
tercourse with a Sudra woman, 11 Selling the 
rasas (milk, honey Jtc.) and animals (for a Brah- 
min probably) etc. The society was then com- 
pletely divided into four castes aud marriage 
with a Sudra woman’was prohibited. But it i& 
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•creditable tbat Brabmins abstained fcom liquor 
eniarely and that the killing of Sndras was an- 
•offence and a sin. 

Finally, we may notice two important state- 
ments in fche Brahmana. The seven notes of 
are called Kmshia, PrathSoaT^vitiya, 
Tritiya, Chaturtha, Panchama and Antya, the 
last two names being 'new. We have, however, 
■the old names ilandra and Atisvarya in 1 14, 
the^ first being Samna (of Soma) and the second 
Jdaitravaruna. These several notes are used by 
gods, men, Gandharva-Apsaras, beasts, PMs, 

• Asnras ‘and Rakshasas, and trees respectively. 
Bakshasas are here, as at present, associated with 
Asuras and not withYak^asasinthe'’Satapatha. 
The significance of the change will be noticed 
later. Secondly the Yamsa, i. e. list of teachers 
^iven at the end is as follows in the descending 
order: 1 Prajapati, 2 Bi^ihaspati, 3 Narada, 

4 Visvaksena, 5 Para^arya Yyasa, 6 Jaimini^ 

7 Panshpindya, 8 Para^aryayana, 9 Badarayana, 
10 Tandi and Satyayani and these two taught 
others. Yi^aksena is probably Shriknshna who 
was a Samavedin. Parasarya Yyasa of Maha- 
bharata is here given as a different person from 
Badarayani, a fact which we will lay stress on later. 
Tandi and Satyayani were the two Sakhfis into 
which the Samaveda has been split and tlieh* 
followers are many. Pan5hj)indya is on unlmonn 
n:ime in Yedic literature. 


* COKTBNTS 0*- J. UPA. B3. HI* 

* « 

II Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmaiia. 

• • 

This Brahmana, first published in America in 
Homan characters, has been published in Deva- 
nagari by Pandit Eamadeva with a short preface 
by Bhagvad Datta of D. A. V. College, Lahore. 
He points out in the preface that the K.enaUpani- 
;shad, which is a part of this Brahmana, is said by 
• .Saihkara to be the ninth chapter of the Talavakara 
Brahmana, while it is in this Brahmana a part 
•of the fourth chapter. It is clear, therefore, tiat 
this is only a portion of a bigger Brahmana 
which has not survived* In the portion, which 
has not come to us "there was,*’ says Saihkara, 
•"'a description in the first eight chapters of 
Tarious sacrifices; and thereafter was the Gaya- 
tra Saman described 

This Brahmana begins with the Gayatra Saman 
.and ends with a Varosa ; then the Kena IJpani- 
shad comes, followed by a few more Khapdas. 

The Brahmana is divided into four Adhyayas 
which are subdivided into Anuvakas, consisting of 
two or more Khandas. The first chapter has 18 
Anuvakas divided into 60 Khandas, the second 
has 5 Anuvakas and 15 Khandas, the third has 
.7 Anuvakas and 42 Khandas and the fourth has 
12 Anuvakas and 28 a Khandas. In all there are 
42 Anuvakas divided into 145 Khandas. If on 
..an average we take 12 sentences to each Khanda, 
•there are about 1740 sentences in this Brahmana. 
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The style of the Brahmana is the usual rer- 
hose style ^Yith repetitions and fanciful explana- 
tions. The si'ones told are imaofinarr as usual. 
These are, hoTrerer, philosophical and in the 
strain of the Upanishads. They copy the sto- 
ries, given in the Chhandogya, of Kuru-Paiich^a 
tings and of learned Udgatris. Jaimini is well- 
as a Samavedin^ Acharya and his pu.pS 
goes by the name of Talavakara. .The Brah- * 
mana, therefore, naturaUv treats of Samans onlv 
and gives philosophical explanations and stories 
following those given in the' Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad. It is even clear that they are borrotred 
fcom the latter, as Puranio stories are always 
borrowed from and modelled after stories given • 
in the Mahabharata. The borrowing is clear from 
the additions and extensions made. Thus iu 
1, 17 we find the usual works meutioned, viz. Gathii 
Narasamsih, and Itihasa-Purana with Kumbja 
and Baibhi added. What these latter are, ^ 5 e 
are at a loss to know. There are again the vajiioa? 
parts of the Sama--songs allegorically transferred 
to the seasons Vasanta etc. {|^: and so on) 
in I IS. I 13, 14, 15 again are clearly in the 
strain of the Chhand«>gya. In III 4 we have again 
55^ &c, with an extension, 

viz. and finally^^ 

In III 5, instead of Yama, Is'au’i appears 
as the lord of the southern direction. It seems 
almost certain that the Brahmaiia was coiupc^'ed 
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after the well-known Chhandogya; yeb it belongs 
to the 53rahmana period and may thus be placed 
between 2500 and 2000 B. C. 

It 18 remarklible that Siityayanx is always re- 
ferred to with respect. Siityilyani is known to 
be a Sfimaveda-Brahmana-author who is also 
very old, from Panmi’s* sutra already noticed. 
.His* name is mentioned in the Vaihs'a (III, 7, 3) in 
the middle a*s Sahkha Satyayani Streya which 
shows that his name was Sankha, his fathei^s. 
name was Siiiyayana and his gotra yas Atri. 
Many well-known Acharya names like .Vaiya- 
^hrapadja follow. ‘The Upanishad Brahmanais al- 
.60 called in ope place S'atyayani only (|qr 

Other interesting facts fit to be noted are as 
follows 

I: Besides the original unmeaning sounds 
Hum and Om added to Samans, we find such 
sounds as Ova, Humbha etc., and these are vari- 
ously interpreted in fanciful ways. In HI. 3 we 
have even variations of Humbha 
^ 

2 In III 1 , 4 the seven components of Uktha 
are given as Stotriya, Anurupa, Dhayya, Praga- 
tha, Sukla, Nivid and Paridhaniya. These are 
further explained allegorically. 

3 Various Rigvedic verses are explained in 
this Brahmana in the Brahmana style, namely, 
without any real comment but with mere ijidicd- 

B 
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iions ; and some pliilosopliical riddle questions 
are answered as in 1 14 asked 

by Piitbu Yainya to divine Yraiyas) or in 1 12 
Sflfa. a question after tiie Kens Tips- 
.nisbad beginning). To wbat Teda tbese belong 


is not stated nor has its source been traced. 

4 We 5nd (hell) mentioned in 

-opposition to Sraiga. for the^fet.time-probibly, 
in Tedic litsraturej here in lW-4, 25. 

^To'^’^PCere are also found the highest arithme- 
tical numbers, viz., Kildiarra, Padma, Eshiti and 
Wyoma (I i, 11). — 

6 Agni is not to he touched with the hand, 
the foo V OT a stick. The sacriSeial &e is as re- 
spectfoIiT treatedhv the Hindus as hr the Parris. 

7 King Saiyata Idhnara is said in a story to 
conquer the east. His TJdgatri was Aya^s 
Ahgirasa, as B^aspati was that of the gods, as 
Bamba Ajadvipa of the manes and Kavya Ulsnss 
of the Asuras. The Purlnic eonnestion ‘'ct 


Kavra with the Asuras is also probablr \ed:c. 
Bamba is again a strange name. Aya^s ana 
Sarvata are, however, historical and are not eon- 
nected by the Satapatha and the Aitareya in 
Ihe Asvamedha sacriScers" list 


8 Finally, we rind the letters (1) used 
in this Brahmana which belongs to the southern 
recitation. We know that the Jaimlalys bli-tat 
of the Samaveda belongs to Karnatal:. 
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• III Afsheya Brahmana 
This Brahmana has been published by Sama- 
’■grami(Calcutta)-ia Devanagari with the commen* 

■ tary of Sayana. It has also been published by 
Burnell (Mangalore) with extracts from Sayana^s 

• commentary, all in Eomau characters. The Brah- 
maana, as its name indicates, 'gives the jRishis of 
: Sama-songa. But these Bishis are different from 

• those given in the printed editions of Samaveda* 

’ Thus the first verse am' airtnrft is attributed 

“to Bharadvajainthe printed books. InthisBrah- 
‘ mana, in the originstl and in Sayana’s Bhashya, it 

■ is attributed to Gautama Parka in the first and 
third Samans and to Ka^yapa Barhjsha in the 
-second or middle Saman. It must be remem- 
bered that Saman here is different from the 

'verse itself; for three Samans or chants are said 
to arise from three parts of the verse or portions 
-takon at different times. Whence Sayana gives 
this information is not indicated : but he gives the 
‘ original verse on which the three chants arise. 
But for this Brahmana, it would have been 
1' impossible for us to know 'who were, the first 
Rishis who chanted the three Samans that arise. 
A great deal of technical study is necessary to 
understand this subject clearly and it is impossible 
for us to enter into further details. It may bo 
added that the verse srsT arr Cfcr% &3. bslongs 

• originally to the Rigveda and its iRishi there* 
(VI, 16, 10) is Bharadvaja himself as in *the 
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printed Samaveda. 

It is difficult to determine the date of this 
Brahmana. The word Smarta which appears in 
the first or introductory Khanda ^'defines its real 
position” according to BurneJJ. But it seems 
that Burnell has misunderstood the word. Its 
meaning is not the modern derived one. ^ As 
explained by Sayana, the word is used in its root 
sense, viz. , “helping the memory” and from the 
Context also this meaning is the only one possi- 
ble '<!f4 

&c). So far as we have looked 
through this Brahmana, ther^ is no indication of 
its date. The order in which the ^lishis are 
given follows Gramagana and Aranyagana of the 
Purvarchika, according to Burnell; but when 
these Ganas arose, there is no ground to decide. 
The Samans must have been taught orally, for 
two thousand years at least, before they were 
written. And it is impossible to say what nptation 
was‘first adopted to show the notes and the me- 
thods. Burnell says in his introduction (p. xxvi) 
that formerly letters indicating notes were written 
between the letters of the verse as in the notation 
of the music of the ancient Greeks,^ but that 
later the letters were substituted by numerals in 
the south. The figures 1, 2, 3, in the printed 
editions, given above the letters of the vorae?’. 
indicate not notes but only the stress acoontSf 
XJdalta, Svarita, and Anudatla as stated already. 


ACCKRTd DU?EERESjr FROSI RIGVBDA 


Lir 


It is interesting to nose that these accents are' 
not always the same aS those in the ^ligvedic 
verse. Thus the first yerse in Samaveda is wit- 
ten as ani BTT I f5r figi ?n% « 

*'(VI, 16, 10) in the Rigveda. It is written in the 
: Samaveda with figures as follows:- sir 

a.. < ■a - -.a a 3r.*Xa 

•. I R ^1 ?T% . 

in the Silman way of writing and probably re- 
' biting also, the verse thus differs from the Rigveda. 
In Sama-singing it would be still more different 
•with its divisions into Prastava, Udgitha etc. 
When the different gtlnas arose in Sama-singing 
the notes were, in oral teaching, shown by touch- 
ing the different fingers of the right hand. The 
■first written instructions appear in Narada-Siksha 
and then Gautami and Manduki ^ikshas (Burnell 
Intro, p. XX). The age of these ganas cannot bo 
determined, but they may be taken to be earlier 
than Panini {ibid). Burnell thinks that this 
Brahmana is later than Gramageyagana in its 
■ present form but assigns no date to the latter. 
There are, however, the following indications to 

- show that it is later than the Tandya Brahmana. 

Sama-singing seems to have advanced further 
. by i'ts time and become more complicated than 

- in the Tagdya. Several Samans are sung from the 
: .same verse which, so Mr as we can see, was not 

the case at the time of the Tandya. Different 
.Bishis are mentioned therein as having seen 
particular Samans which were then named after 
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■thsiQ. Tills does not si^ify tiiat there were- 
more than one mode of singing that. Saman; 
The names of the authors of these Tarions^ 
Samans given in this Arsheya iBrahmana being 
diflerent from those given in the Samaveda - 
books lead to the same conclusion. The names 
strike us often as imaginary. Thus in the very 
beginning Om is itself ‘treated as a Saman .seen . 
by Parameshthin, son of Prajapati^or by Brah- 
man itself and Himkara is said to have been seen 
by Yasishtha or by Prajapati or by cows. The 
sound Hum no doubt resembles that of the cow 
when it calls for the calf; and the Kishis, being 
in constant touch with covt^s, borrowed that 
pleasing call. (It is, however, always called 
km*a though it is really Humkara). The Brah- 
mana again quoted in the first Khanda aboat 
the necessity of reciting the Rishi, the Devata 
and the Cbhandas of a mantra is well-known 
and shows that this Brahmana is later thaii_the 
principal Brabmanas, in other words, is later 
than 2000 B. C. 

The first Khanda states that the person who 
studies this Brahmana becomes Sasihana with 
Kishis, a new word used instead of the usual 
Saloka and it further adds that he is born with 
the memory of his past lives Jn •* • )• These 

ideas also show that this Brahmana is later than 
’ the other Brahmanas and the principal TJpanishad' 
also. But Bumeil thinks that this inti'oductory 
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Khanda itself is a latBr addition which is possi- 
ble. The first Samaiil noticed is the well-known 
Gayatri and its Rishi, i. e. the author of the 
singing of the ^verse, is Pushkala and its deily ie 
Agni and not Vi^vamitra and Surya as in the 
original Rigveda. 

The Brahmana is divided into three Prapatha- 
kks. subdivided into 82*Khandas (28, 25, 29) 
* which consist usually of single but long sen- 
tences. The first part is in the Sutra style: but 
the second part or index to the Aranyagana is 
less artificial (p. viiiTntro., Burnell). Who the 
author is of this Brahmana has not been ’stated, 
and is not known ’from any source. Sayana, in 
•beginning hitf Bhashya, merely says, *‘l!here are 
eight Brahmanas of the Samaveda 1’ Praudha, 2 
Shadvim^a, 3 Samavidhi, 4 Arsheya, 5 Devata- 
dhyaya, 6 Mantra, 7 Sariihitopanishad and 
8 Vaihsa and that having commented on the j^rst 
tbjeej he proceeds to comment on the fourth.?’ 
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VIII GOPATHA BRAHMANA 

The Atharvaveda was itself compiled, as we 
have shown, during the Brahmana period, pre- 
sumably sometime about 2,700 B.C. The Gopatha 
Brahmana attached to it was composed at a far 
later period; most probably after the Yaitan'a, 
Sutra, as pointed out by Macdonell, which it* 
clearly follows in its second half. Some passages 
are -^en in it from the Aitareya, the Kaushitald, 
the Satapatha and even the Shadvimsa. Although 
thus falling outside the Brahmana period (3000- 
2000 B. C.), we treat of it here as it claims to 
. be a Brahmana and is treated as'kuoh by later" 
authors, being the only one attached to the 
Atharvaveda. 

This Brahmana has been edited among others 
by Rajendralal Mitra in the Bibliotheca India 
Beries and we base our observations on this edi- 
tion. The Brahmana is divided into two. parts 
called‘ Purva Gopatha and Uttara Gopatha. 
There are five Prapathakas (chapters) in the 
former and six in the latter. These contain firom 
39 to 65 paragraphs or Kandikas, the Purvardha 
having 135 and the Uttarardha 123, in all 258 
Kandikas. These usually ''consist of five or six 
sentences which are often very long. 

The style of the Brahmana is that of the other 
Brahmanas, involved and desultory. The language 
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IS not, howorer, similar to that of the other 
Briihmanas, being clearly modern and not Vedic 
Sanskrit, -fliongh Rajondralal thinks that the 
language is ^also the same, having the same 
archaic expressions and grammatical irregularities 
(p, 11 Intro.) The treatment of the subject is of 
the same kind as in the other Briihmanas, never 
detailed and systematic as in the Sutras, full of 
* imaginary . legends and fanciful explanations, 
always quoting the dictum of the Upanishads, 
*‘The gods hate the direct and love the hidden 
• or occult.” One is illways put in mind of the fact 
tliat this queer explanation is first given by the 
Ohhandogya XJpanishad q?t- 

’ ^ ^ \). Thus 17 has ^ gr qs 

^0] q^fjRT (|*^r 

HtJ! being added). We have this dictum 
constantly invoked throughout this Brahma^a. 
‘*Myth8, legends and parables constitute the 
'Simple of the work, but they are short and point- 
less., They are intended to explain the ori^n, 
nature and fruits of particular ceremonies.” 

■ (Raj. Intro, p. 12). 

This Brahmana was plainly written at a time 
when the Atharvaveda was not only recognised 
as a'V'qda but had even advanced to the highest 
position among the* Vedas. It begins with the 
legend that Brahman first stood alone, (the word- 
ing here is plainly copied from Upanishads 
.<rr ... ... h# that it created 
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first water from its sweat ^id Blirigu from.its^. 
seed thrown in this water, /hat phrign became' 
Atharvan when he looked' down (srq sr^) and 
that Atharvan created ten Atharva^a Eishis of 
one Eik, two Eiks &c. and from these, the ten 
Atharya^a Arsheyas of 11 Riks etc. npto- 
twenty. This refers plainly to the Atharvaveda, 
as we now have it in two^parts, viz. the first half 
with ten chapters and the second half with chap* , 
ters eleven to twenty. Indeed it is actually stated 
that these twenty JRishis saw Mantras which, 
form the Atharvaveda. Rrom Atharvaveda was 
created.Om, from it, the three worlds, earth, sky- 
and heaven ; firom them the three gods, Agni, 
Vajni and "Sun, fr’om them the three .Vedas, Eik,, ^ 
Yajuh and Saman ; from them the sea, from it 
Yaruna, from Vamna or Mrityu, Ahgiras, from. 
him, the twenty Ahgirasas and from them the 
ten Ahgirasa Arsheyas and from them the Ang- 
irasa Veda. (Here Angirasa Veda is treated as 
distinct from Atharvaveda), From it was boftt 
the word Janat. It stood up and hence' the 
Aiigirascis whoTh rsGiii'ng stand V/JJ. From it, when 
looking in five directions, sprang five Vedas, Sar- 
paveda from the east Pis'achaveda from the 
south, Asuraveda from the west and Itihasa- 
veda from the north, while. Puranaveda sprang 
fr’om above, the Dhruva direction. 

The above legend though absurd is very inter- 
esting. In the first place, the legend shows 
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tlmfc the Gopatha Was written at a time when, 
tlie Atharvaveda h^d advanced in popular esti- 
mation to the first position among the Vedas. 
Atharvan was Bhrigii, born from Brahman itself. 
In previous Vedic literature we find Bhrigu as a 
son of Varuna, one of the highest Vedic gods, if 
not the highest. Varuna here is bom from 
’ Samudra, born from ‘the three Vyahritis, bom 
fcom Rigyeda, Yajurveda and Samaveda, which 
wore born from Omkara, itself bom from Athar- 
vaveda. Atharvaveda is thus the first Veda 
from which the tfther three Vedas were born 
through Orhkm'a. “Atharvaveda should, there- 
fore, bo studied first by every student before he 
learns the ■other Vedas, thus says VySsa”. Brah- 
man the presiding priest, who be’fore was to do- 
his duty with the help of B-ig^eda, Yajurveda 
and Samaveda was now to be an Atharvavedin, 
The directions assigned to the five subsidiary 
JTedas again are suggestive. Sarpa-Veda waa 
boiji from the east. Probably the Nagas were 
found chiefly in the eastern parts of India. Pi- 
dachas and their allies the Rakshasas were found, 
in the south, there being probably still cannibals- 
to the south of the Vindhyas. The Asuras 
were in the west and Varana was born of the- 
western sea. The^ were probably the Iranians 
or Assyrians or Greeks, with their god Uranus.- 
They were also masters of Maya or illusion., 
Mayasura in the Mahabharata had such Mayas. 
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<;onstructed in the eoui’t-hay! he built for the 
Pandavas. Why Itihasa is^'assigued bhe north 
and Puraim the headward direction is not imagi' 
nable. In the Chhandogya there is a mention of 
these Vedas as subjects of study; but they are 
not called Vedas and Itihasa-Purana is one sub- 
ject and Sarpa-Devajanavidya is also one, while 
Asuraveda is not mentioned at all. 

From the description of the Athauva ten Rishis 
of one, two and so on upto ten Rika and ten 
Arsheyas of 11 Riks and so on to twenty, it is, 
as said above, quite clear that there is here a 
descriptidn of the Atharvaveda as we now have 
it. What ttien is the necessity of Viihsat (20) 
Angirasa ^ishis and ten Arsheyas and which is ’ 
their Ahgirasa Veda is a riddle. The order of these 
^tiks is here reversed. We have first ^iishie of 
16, 15, 12 Rika and then of one, three, four, five, 
eix, and seven Riks. “Proiii it the word tfanat 
was produced and by reciting this word you have., 
.all the merit of reciting the Angirasa Veda.*’ 
‘This Veda w^nt above’ perhaps shows that this 
is a heavenly Veda not to be found on earth and 
the word Janat alone survives of it and it is 
■enough for securing the merit of reciting the 
heavenly Ahgirasa Veda. ^ 

Having discussed this legend of the birth of 
the Atharvaveda in detail, we may glance over 
the succeeding contents of the work. We have 
first, the glorification of Cm and of Oayatri in 
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the remaining of tl|e. first chapter. The second 
treats of the. duties »f Brahmachaiya. A period' 
of twelve years for each Veda is prescribed; but 
a lesser period according to one’s capacity or 
weakness .is also; allowed. The third begins 
with how the- Hotri should know Bigvedaj the 
Adhvaryu, Yajurved'a"* and the XJdgatri, Sama- 
veda, while the fourth, Brahman; should be. one 
versed in Atharvahgirasas. Various imaginary 
legends-, are then given about priests. In Khanda, 
18, we have a detailed description of how the- 
sacrificial animal is to be divided . among thq 
priests and others. The fourth chapter relates to 
the ordination: of priests and also to‘"the. year as 
a sacrifice* The fifth treats of the Saihvatsara 
Sattra .first and subsequently enumerates and. 
describes the various sacrifices, 3F?TT^, > 

grsm;, 5^«r;. and The contents of 

the Uttarardha are very desultory. ‘fNo subject 
is faken ah initio, but casually with reference to 
some particular point of doubt. The story of 
Hudra’s fight for. a shm'e in sacrificial oblations 
is given in. the first chapter. The second chap- 
ter begins with flesh offerings for the various 
deities. The third chapter relates to the mystic 
syllables Vashat and Himkara. “The. last three 
chapters treat of morning, noon and evening 
rites in. connection, With Ekaha, Uktha, Eka- 
shtaka &c.” (p. 37) 
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The author of this Brahuauajs appare^ntly 
^opatha. The name Gopathi appears as that of 
a Rishi in the list of Rishis of the Atharraveda, 
though not in the list of Kishis o*f the others 
'■ Vedas. The author may, we think, be a real de- 
scendant of that Rishi. The late Dr. Gune point- 
ed out that the Gopatha Brahmana was known 
to Yaska. The latest date for the Brahmana 
would accordingly be before 1000 B. O. The 
earlilst date may be fixed at about 1500 B. O., 
from the fact that the Briihmana is clearly pos- 
terior to the ten principal Upanishads, many ex- 
pressions and legends being copied from them or 
invented after their model and from the fact that 
Xalpa works for each Veda are mentioned in 
P. V. 25 UTTRI I 

5 ^ n 

The author probably lived in the middle coun- 
try, as among the peoples mentioned are Eucu- 
Pafichala, Easi-Magadha and other northern 
ones. From the many details about grammar 
given in P. 1, 24 ^ f% qiHT- 

^ ^ ^ mi: ^ qqf: &c.), the 

author may have belonged to the north-west. 

He in one place gives the first Mantras of the 
three Vedas correctly and for Atharvaveda the 
first Mantra given is ^ ^ &c., the same as 

given by Patanjali and as recited now by all 
Brahmins at the time of their Sravani, as stated 
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'l)efor§. The author, toerefore, knows the Pippa*’ 
!ada recension only^ and probably belongs to 
Kashmir where that recension is found. 

*The Brahmana mentions many modern ideas 
such as w f I 5 ^ ^fSr (p. 16f oF”tliat'“ a 
Brahmin should not sing or dance aud be called 
^glagridha P. 11 21) 

•or the that gods began a sacrifice which the 
Asurasand Rakshasas wished to destroy (p. VI, 6) 
or that 'Om’ should be pronounced when reciting 
any Vedifor Vedie verse*, or that before begin- 
ning any rite, water-sipping or Achamana should . 
be done thrice. It is interesting to note that this 
Achamana or thrice sipping of watir is .not 
accompanied' by the uttering of nafnes of Shri- ' 
krishna, Keshava, Narayana and Madhava as 
now, but by the sukta &c.* What is Pari- 
^umbhana which follows twice, one can not tell 

Thp last Khanda of Prapathaka V, Purvardha, 
consists of verses framed after Vedic mantras in 


•which the greatness of the Atharvaveda is ex- 
tolled. The sacrifice which is described as 


and in the beginning is said to be seven- 

ibld, viz, seven Sutyas (Somas), seven PakayajSas 
•and seven Haviryajfifis, in all twenty-one, and all 
these are performed by Ahgirasas. “The follow- 
ers of the three Vedas go to Trivishtapa or Tri- 


•^ijfr?! (P. 1, 39 ). 
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diva or Naka ; but those oft the Atharvaveda go 
to the great Brahma-lokas beyond them”. These 
verses are distinctly not Vedic; and there are- 
^lokas also quoted now and therf in the boek^" 
which do not claim to be Vedic. But where 
Biks are distinctly mentioned as Vedic, being 
introduced with the words &c., the re- 

ference is not given and probably can never' be . 
traced, though attempts should be made to trace 
them to the Bigveda or the Atharvaveda. 

In some cases, however, the Biks can easily be 
located„as many statements in Gopatha are mere 
copies of those in Aitareya made with a few vari- 
ations. Thus in XJ. VI, we have in th© beginning ^ 
U’WTX which Vamadeva 

appropriated (R. IV 19, 22, 23). This is a copy 
of Aitareya VI. 18. The new Sampata hymns 
seen by Visvamitra and others are then quoted 
which are the same as those in A. B. with one 
or two less. Vi§vamitra*s new suktas ^ ciigr 
(R. Ill 48) and jrftt (R. Ill 

38) which is attributed to Prajapati in the Rig- 
veda are referred to here. Those mentioned as 
of Vasishtha are ^ 

and The first is, however, 

by Visvamitra (R. Ill 34), the second is by 
Bharadvaja (R. VI 22), while the third is really 
that of Vasishtha (R. VII 19). How lho.=e 
Bishis are changed, it. is difiicult to o.xj’jlain. 
That some of thoee suktas from the Iti^vod*' 

o 
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are given in Athar^veda XIX has already 
;been noted. Thus-.^sr WmofW is A. XX 3 and 
is A. XX, 3 / . The suk'ta ■ ?i^r f sticf: is 
^aid to be Paucharcha (of five verses) in the next 
ithanda (U: VI 2) ; and it is of five verses in the 
Bigveda. Indeed Bigveda is the chief basis bn 
which the' superstructure of the whole subse- 
quent Vedic literature i8“raised. 

' Curiously .enough, there are very few state- 
ments in this Brahmana about Dakshinas to be- 

* * •> 

given at sacrifices ; probably they had become- 
unimportant since the days of the older Brahma- 
nas, as the. sacrificial regime was .probably over. 
Indeed in U. VI 14, to take Dakshina is consi- 
dered to be improper. Further there is' no Ara- 
nyaka or Upanished attached to the Gopatha 
Brahmana which makes it certain that it comes- 
after the well-known Atharva-Upanishads. 

The last chapter (VI) of the Uttaragopatha. 
mentions many other names of suktas to be 
recitecj, by the three priests Maitravaruna, 
Brahmanachhamsi and Achhavaka, the whole 
obviously being borrowed from the last chapter 
(XXX) of the Kaushitaki. Brahmana, such aa 
Avapana, Xadvanta, Pragatha, Jagata, Silpa, 
Nabhanedishta, Vrishakapi, Valakhilya, Sukirti,. 
and Kuntapa (the derivation of which is given in 
addition, as burning Kuya or Kutsita ; ^ 

These Kuntapas are referred 
to as ‘fej the first verse of the first suktg. 

1 ) ' ■ - 
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of fourteen verses’. The Erntapa suktes are given 
in the twentieth chaptered the Atharvavedafeom 
127th to 136th and the^first sukta is of 14 riki 
with «I5IT as the first. Subsequent t^ee 
verses are also quoted. These suktas are tfom 
^ligveda probably. But they are not found ia 
the Sakala recension. They are quoted in the 
Asvalayana &auta Sutra as already explained 
and must have belonged'to some other Sakha. A 
■s^ta called Aitasha-pralapa or the bragging 
of Aitasha is mentioned in U. VI 13 and the 
word Pravalhika is applied' to it. 

Finally, while Bloomfield considers Gopatha 
later than the Vaitana Sutra/ Galand and Eeith 
consider it earlier (Wintemifcz p. 190). The. men- 
tion of KsSpa of all Vedas refers, we think, to 
Vaitana Sutra and this should settle the higher 
limit for this Br^hmana at about 1500 B. G. 



ADDmONAI? NoVeS ON BRAHMANAS 

• 

I Further Particulars About S'ahkhayana 
alias Kaushitaki Brahmana 

This work quotes the authority o£ Kaushitaki every 
■now and then, usually in opposition to that of Faingya 
(as in IV 9-Kauahitaki deckles that oblations should be 
given after darkness is dispelled in the morning ;-or in 
* VIII 9) and thus really represents the Kaushitaki 
school;^ The name S ankhayana appears nowhere butjhe 
is an Acharya of Eigveda and there is a Sutra and an 
^rauyaka in his name. He may be taken to be a 
follower of Kaushitaki and he appears to have*reedited 
the Elaushitaki Bi&hmaua in a simpler form. 

As edited by the Snandas'rama, the thirty>chapters of 
*the work are put into two halves of 15 each. These 
Adhyayas contain from 5 to 17 Khaudas, the total for 
the two halves being 118 and 148, in all 266. The 
Khaudas are not divided into sentences and are practi- 
cally long sentences themselves. 

Tkis recension almost always uses oS (1) for ^ (d) and 
thus is a southern one. It is followed in Gujarat which 
' is practically a Dravidian or southern province. . 

The following interesting facts may be noted; (1) In 
II 2 we have the words Sarpadevajana and Bakshodevo- 
jana which show that devajana means higher beings. (2) 
In 4 we have erq What was 

the procedure of Schamana we are not told. (3) In III 
we- have -^hioh shows that the gotra and 

pravara system was firmly established. (4j In VI 
we have the generally correct observation that sickness 
prevails at the junction of seasons 
(^)InV:6 we have a simile taken from the king^a 
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march, in front of which soldiers walk making the road safe 
5^grrt%JiFR>i;n^ Wtrrfl^r '¥?2fT?nTf%w> (6) In 

V 6 we have a reference to S^mddha being performed in 
the afternoon with oblations in the fire called ICavyavahana 
^ ^ fT) In VII 

S'ikhaudi Yajfiasena is mentioned, which name strikes 
one as that of the brother of Dranpadi. (8) In VII 6 
the proficiency of northerners in language and grammar 
is referred to (3^ 

^). The fame of Takshisila and pei'haps of Kashmir • 
was still great as the land of Aryan speech, a fame 
which they lost long before Mahomedan times, probably 
in the days of Buddhism. (91 In VI eight names of 
S'iva are explained but in a strange manner viz. 
Bhava, S'iva, Pasupati, Ugra, Mahadeva, Budra, 
Bana and Asani. These names are assigned to a god 
bom of Agni, Vayuf Aditya, Chandraroas, and UBhas,- 
, themselves bom of Prajapati. For each name, a separate 
Vrata or vow is assigned and these vows are:- 

^ The last ia 

still followed in the Panjab where every Hindu puti 
golden rings in the lobes of his ears. (10) In VII jwe are. 
told that Agni ia the lowest god and Vishnu the 
highest, a sentiment which appears to gain strength at 
this period and is given at the very beginning of the 
Aitareya Br. 'Rr40- ^ 

thirty-three Vedic gods are mentioned and are detailed 
in XI 6 as in Brihadauauyaka Upanishad. , It cannot 
be said that one copies froin the other. Both only 
describe the prevailing view. (12) What is the Nirukta 
mentioned in XI, I ? It is not that of 

Yaska, but its source probably. (13) In XI, 13 it J* 
^aid that in the other world the animal sacrificed won 
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-eat tlie secrificer. revulsion of feeling was setting 
in against flesh-eating »ipd even against animal sacrifice 
‘(ar2|2ir3[:c55% qrafr (14) in 5IV, 3 we have 

Wifl, Wffffrr and even and to be uttered 

at Pratabsavam etc. In XVI 1, 7 we have a Saman nam- 
ed Marjaliya. (15) In 0 Ahuraralcsharasi are joined as 
obstructors of sacrifice. (16) In XVII, S we have the 
dictum a favourite sentiment with the Brah- 

.mnnas commencing with S-'tttapatha. (17) In XVIII a 
provision is made for the contingency when the ordained 
•animal dies before it is kill-'d in sacrifice. (18) After 
Devaloka and Pitriloka, Agniloka is described,, as 
•Jivaloka, Vajmloka as Amritadhaman, Indraloka as 
Aparajita, Varuiialoka* as Adhideva, Mritynloka as Pra- 
diva and Brahmaloka as Roehana. (19) In XXIII 2 an 
intereisting explanation of the name S'akvari (metre) is 
•given, viz, that Indra was enabled to kill Vyitra by 
its help (f^r The reader 

will remember that the Mahunnmm Saman is specially 
addressed to Indra and has S'akvari verses. He will 
also remember the B-ik of Vasishthas 

I (20) In XXV 8 Kaushitaki mentions 
Baru as the Rishi of a Rigveda sukta (X 96) correctly! 
This is an uncommon name. (21) In XXV 13 Rudra is 
said "to be the oldest and the best of gods (5^ ^ 
iSrSif ). This is the beginning of the rivalry bet- 
ween Rudra and Visuu about the highest position, 
among gods. (22) In XXV • 15 a Brahmin is asked to 
reside with a Vaisya or a Ksbatriya or a Brahmin of 
the same gotra. Brahmins observed the gotra system 
most teiikciously. (23y In XXVIII, 1 the Praishas and 
Nigadas are praised RPRfsST 



11 Some interesting (-acts noted by 
ISIr. Sbagfwad Datta. in kis recent book on 
^^Brabmanas^^ -witb our observations 

wbcre necessary. -- ^ 

1 The vord Br^maiias in used in the sense of es> 
pknation of sacred verse or rik, in S atapatha TTT, 5r 
2, 8 The "^ord Bandhn is similarly 

nsed for explanation of Yajnh S'. "PI,* 

6, 4). The various Brahmanas vc-re the basis on 
whidi the Sarvanukrama^ vere subsequently framed. 
•The' authors of many suktas in the Bfgreda are thus 
given in various places in the Brehmauas; e. g. 

5?^^ (Tandya): trecSr?? 

(Aita.). We have already noted, 
hov S'ataj«tha "(II, 1, 4, 29) refers to the sukta of 
Sarparajni SjPT etc. (X 189). Taudya*4, 7, 3 refers 
tof ?5 ^ n etc. (E VIE 32, 26) as seen by Yasishtha, 
It iSj however, we think, not possible that the Brah- 
mauas give all the information required for Sarvanu- 
kramauis, not even Nirukta, nor the Sutras. The whole 
information must have been handed down orally till 
collected together in Anukramauis. 

2 Certain Brahmauas are called Anubnihmaiirs, a 

name occuring even in Pamni (IP, 2, 62). The small 
Brahmauas are Anubrahmauas. Even the Taittiriya 
Brahmaua contains some Anubrahmauas. I, 6 11, 1 
says ^ Madhava in bis Bhashya on T. B. 

has c?<T 

3 Of these smaller Brahmauas, Ilantra Brahmaua with 
two Prapathakas and sixteen Khauks is also called 
Ghhandogya Brahman. It gives Mantras only from 
the Vedas. (The Upanishad probably belongs to this 
Brahma^). From S'ankara's remark on ^ edanta 
Sutra 3^-25, it seems that ho treats this Upanishad as 
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fcnainp: p<irt of Uin Ti'JvJiyA BrShmaiiA ({nf^rrt 

5k r DatVA^n (SiitnavMA) Urulimnna, pubtiBlj«‘d 
by JivAnantlft Vidj‘aKa;ja’‘ja. Tlif'iv; is R Clil»Ando-vicInU 
Bruhtnjvjw, tf ffrrpd to by Pnium in Oaijiapfitlin 4*n43 
wb«r»i« d'Tcrij^ioRn of chhAndn** nro pv-cn. Tliere ip 
an '7Lr?b*j*n Un*jhmflnn containitif* 3 Pmj'a'lwlcns nnd SU 
Khanfja.** vrh''r''‘in th« Ut^biK of SamavwlR nrs given. 
Ti:" S'lWfividhann Br/ibniaitR (publiMied by IJorn''ll, 
London) C!^n*5«t5n}' of 3 r.*a|'atbRfcn3 nnd 25 Klmndns 
P^Vk t};« Viniyopi or nv? of th^ p'^vcrnl Sfnnnns, «)mo 
of which Rf'* for Abhich'im (mngic). Tlj'-re is a Sftn* 
bitojwniKbftd |u5b!t«!mi by Burii'dl (JlnngalortO wbicJ» 
m"n{ioR'' Amijyng''yn nnd f#rA»nng<yn gAnno. Finnily, 
tb*r" If* a Vniii-a Hrubtusna of 3 Kliandns which gives 
th* VnfT.'if? of S'»tnnV('<l*i t-"ach"n*. , 

4 K^'iih in liin* ‘IligvvHin Brninnnims’ nrgues timt 

Aitaroyn IJrAhjinana is old Iwcnn*-' it hns ne, nllusion to 
S'v<'lnhetn or to Tinini (p. 4>S). But in C, 30 Buliln 
Ri vAtnrrUvj is tn'^ntioaM who wns Hisir contemporary. 
(Wo may nrg' fartii«r that non-mention is no test 
whatever ♦*5tij'’r way, mention is necessnr}'). 

Hie Aitnraya Bn'ditnnna nnd tlie S^vnlriynna SakhA 
Arc found in the whole of the Deccan 3*ir 

fribf5Brrnnf?t i sn 3?F»Tif3?t'i'4 ti ft. 

while' in North Gajnrfit is fonnd the S'llnkhuyana 
s'ftkhr* (svit e[5i if:j =^*ditto). 

5 S’ttfi learn quotes Knashitaki Brulimann on 1, 2, 28 
and III 3, 10 of Vedanta Sutra. 

6 According to Woljor, the S'ntaimthn of 14 Kruidns 
consists of one hundred chapters containing 438 Bifih* 
maiias, having in nil 76^24 lOntdikfis. Tho Kfi^hikTivritti 
on Panini IV 2-G2 mentions Shnshthiiwithn which may 
bo explained as tho name of the first nine Kaudas 
which really contain CO cliaptcrs, thus showing that ths- 
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lOfeh to Kaudas are latter iadditions, a conclusion 
whicli wo have already accepted, vrith this difference 
that the latter portion begins \aith the XI Kanda and 
not the 10th. The Mahabharata story mentioning hovr 
Yajuavalkj-a com|.-osed the S'atapatha ^ states that he 
composed it including Rahasjm, Sangraha and Parise^a 

The tenth Eanda is called 
Aguirahasya, the eleventh contains Sangraha and 12th 
and 13th are Parisesha, the d.4th containing the TJpanii 
shad. Datta points out that S'ankara on III 3,19 , 
quotes a Pi thus showing 
that the 10th Kauda was known even to S ankara as 
Aguirahasya. But he calls it S audilyavidya and thus 
treats it on the same level as -Kaudas VI to IX be 
longing to S'andilya. 

7 The S'atnpatha in XI 5, 1, 10 refers to Rigveda 

Safhhite in ihe sentence nif: i , 

-describing the dialogue between Urvasi and Puriiravas; 
but the sukta X 95 in the Rigveda contains 18 riks 
-and not 15” . We may suggest the explanation that 
this late Kauda of the S atapatha refers to a S'aklia 
version different from the one we possess. 

8 The Sladhyandina S ekha is found in Anga, Vanga 
Kalinga and Gujarat. Ujjain Pandits, Harisviimin and 

• Uvata, wrote Bhashyas on this version. Further S'ata- 
patha XI 5, 1 gives the whole story of Urva?i and 
Puriiravas in a somewhat new form and probnblj' the 
verses 16-18 in the Rigveda sukta are not required for 
this stoiy. 

9 Harisvarain wrote his Bhashya on Madhyandiua 
S'atapatha in the 1st ceutuiy B. CJ. (^frffdiS^TvTnni^ 

may apply to Gupta Vikrama, but the word Gupta, "o'® 
dhink, would not have been kept gupta. This Hari- 
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STfitniti ip quoted by ^ Knrka in his Blifishya on the. 
S'rnutfl, Sfitm of.^Krit 3 ^ii 3 »ana in Vin 19. "Ui'ata wrote 
his JGfhfishj’n on the Vii^sanojd Sariihitn in the eleventh 
c-ntury A. D. H=.5n{rfcl). Nilu- 

kauthn, the well-known commentator of Mahabharata 
wrote a Bhnshj^a on the Kanva S'ntapatha. 

10 This Kiinva S'akha version of the S'atapiitha accor- 
ding to Caland consists of 17 Knndas, divided into 104 
chapters. The number Of lirahmaijas is 446 and of 
Il’andikas 5865, as compared with 7624 of the Miidhya- 
ndina version. The difierenco, however, in reality is 
very minor. n ' 

Datta does not give the province where this S'akha 
prevails; but from ’Cliaraunvyuha and other recent 
works we find that it prevails in Maharashtra alone. , 
"We also find that the letter's (1) Is used in this S'akha aa 
in the Rigvedic S'akala S'akha, a poculiariiy of Mahara- 
stra recitation, ns stated already, borrowed from the 
Dravidians of the South. 

. ir The Taittiriya Brahmaua has in the beginning a 
Kaudanukramant which mentions the Kathalcas added: 
These thus seem to be old and they include the Purusha- 
medha. It may be said, however, that this Anukra- 
mani itself is a late addition. 

Tae Taittiriya S'akha is found in Andhra u^j to the - 
• Godavari and the sea. 

Other S'akha Bruhoiauas of the Black Yajurveda are 
1 Knthaka, 2 Kalapika, 3 S'vetosvatara, 4 Maitra- 
yanlya, 5 Jabala, 6 Khaiidikeya and 7 Aukheya. .^The 
Mahabhashya has the following sentence (IV 2, 10)- 

.12 The Tandya Brahmaua has 347 Khaudas. It 
mentions many S'akhas such as Bhallavi, Trikharva and 
Karadvisha and the Bhallavi Brahmaua appears to have 
-had svaras. In parts of India north of the Narbudda 
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•re foimd tiie Jitladhysndim, S'aiikliSyaiU} Kauthiunr 
and S^annaki S^Skhas. 

The ShadviiSsa has 48 Ehah^las i but Sayaua ■wrote 
Bhashya on the last two Ehandas only. 1 1, 8 contains- 
comment on the Subrahmauya ^tik menisoned in S^ata- 
patha HI 3-4-17. The priests are described as ■wearing 
red turbans and having red garments in 3, 8, 28. The 
morning and evening Sandhya is mentioned in 4, 5, 8. 
ache four Yugas are mentioneH in ^ kl«n^l©l‘ 

5 g (4, 6j 5). 

13 The Jaiminiya Brahmana is divided mio 3 parts- 
■with 360, 437 and 385 KhaTjdas (total 1182). Its other 
name is Talavakara. Kenopanishad is a part of this- 
Brahmana. The sentences are n^rly the same as in 
•Taudya, bht it treats of more subjects than the Taudya. 
33iia is supposed to be composed by Jaimini and his 
pupil Talavdkara. It is prevalent in Kamatak and- , 
many copies are-found in Trivandrum (Travancore) also. 

14 Other Brahmauas referred to in various works- 
are;- Haridravika Brahmana in Sayana and in Maha- 
bhariiya IV 2, 104, 2 Abhuraka Brahmana in Taittiriya- 
Pratisakhya, as also 3 Kankari and 4 Gavaya; 5 Bhalla- 
Tin and S a^yanin in a commentary on Panini. 6 Kala- 
baviand'7 Baurukiin Gobhila Grihyasutra, 8 Tumburui 
9 Aruneya, 10 Saulabhi, 11 Saulavi, 12 Mashashravi 
and 13 EApeya mentioned by Vadhula S'utra'. There- 
is a Bashkala and a MSudukeya Brahmana as already 
noted. (To what Vedns these were attached we can- 
not say.) 

15 The metals were fully known in this period 

gold, silver, tin, iron etc., with some of their proper^ 
ries (5^ &C)- Geometry was studied for 

the construction of altars. Astronomy naturally 
■fcudied and geography also, ^m Vinasana, the centre 
of .Kurukshetra, the distance of Plaksha Prasrava^' 
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is given os 44 Alvinas A. B.). Svarga 

is ropAsentcd as’distanfc by a thousand oi the samo 
measure (A. B. 2, 10). 'Thousand' perhaps stands hero 
for thousands, if Svarga was looked upon as not being 
on the earth, ^tlie earth was believed to be surrounded 
by sea. It was known that the sun really never sets. 

16 There are frequent references in the Brahmanasto- 
the four castes and their characteristics. Tlioy arc thus 
mentioned in S'ata. V 5, 4, 9. Brahman (Veda) itself is 
' Brahmana (S'^ta. V 1, 5, 2). Brahmins abstained from 
liquor eiM m WT (S'ata. XII, 8, 1, 5). 

Kshatriyas and Vai^yas become Brahmins when tfiey 
are Dikshita or ordained for sacrificing (A. B. VII 28- 
and S. B. Ill, 2, 1, 40). The weapons of a ^rahmin 
are the sacrificial instruments qaiiiT ^ ^Pran5®rffir 

(A. B. Vn 22). Eshatra was Rushtra or nt^ion (A. B. 
"VII 22) and where the Kshatriyas follow the Brahmina 
that nation prospers (A. B. VIII, 9). T?ho weapons of 
a Kshatriya are the horse -chariot, the coat of mail, the 
bow and the arrow ; qaii*! fPFPf 

(A. B. VII, 9). The nations are the Vi^ah or Vai^yas, 
(A, B. 8, 26). We have already stated that the Brahmin 
was above the Bashtra which was formed by the Ksha- 
triya jtvarriors and the Vai^ya agriculturists.-; The 
S udras were below the nation, being ordained ibr ser- 
vice. They prospered by Padavanejya, being created, 
from the feet (Taudya VI, 1, 11). They had not the 
right to perform the sacrifices (T. S. VII, I| 1} 6). But 
Kavosha Allusha was originally a S'udra who composed' 
a sukta and became a B^shi (A. B. VI, 6). 


0 

IX ARANYAKAS 

• 

Arauyakas, with Upanishads usually includeti in 
them, are appendices, so to speak, of the various 
Brahmanas. They are called so, according to 
orthodox ojDinion, because they are to be taiiglit 
in Aranya or forest or to men who have retired ' 
into forest. Thus Sayana saj^s in the beginning 
of his Bhashya on the Aitareya Aranyaka 
trg I. This word, however, is not 

explained by Panini who gives a different mean- 
ing altogether of this word, viz a man who lives 
in a forest, a forester in fact. Panini *does not also* 
use the word anywhere in the sense of a work, 
^s ho uses the word Brahmana, though it is not 
explained by him ; nor is the word used in any of 
the Aranyakas themselves, as the word Brah- 
mana is in the Brahmanas. We find that Vara- 
ruchi gives - a vartika on this sutra and^ adds 
that the word Aranyaka is also used in the sense 
of study or path or elephant. Thus it seems very 
probable that this term arose after Panini and 
before Vararuchi in the sense of a work to be 
studied in a forest. 

The oldest Aranyaka is the TaittirJya Ara- 
nyaka which probably set the example for the - 
formation of Aranyakas or philosophical appn^^' 
•dices to the other Brahmanas. 
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We will speak in this chapter of these Aranya- 
kas in- order of. time reserving the Upanishads 
which form the most^mportaat part of them, for 
separate treatment in the next chapter. These 
Atenyakas and Upanishads are in fact treated. 
as parts of Brahmanas. Gopatha calls them 
Rahasya or esoteric treatises. 


I Taittirlya Aranyaka 

j 

This Aranyaka consists often chapters or Pra- 
pathakas, commonly called Aranas, which are 
named as follows from the words with which ' 
they begin;- 1 Bhadra, 2Sahavai, 3 Chitti, 4 Yn- 
’ njate, 5 Devavai, 6 Pare, 7 Siksha, 8 Brahma 
•vida, 9 Bhrigu and 10 Narayaniya. 7, 8 and 9 
form the Taittiriya Upanishad and 10 is also an 
Upanishad ; but it is of a later date and is indeed 
treated as Khila. These Prapathakas or chap- 
ters are ' divided into Anuvakas, . the total of 
which for the nine chapters is 170. The num- 
ber of sentences in each Anuvaka is given in tens, 
as in the Brahmana of the Taittiriyas ; and the 
final words of each ten is -given at the end of the 
Anuvaka with the number of sentences remain- 
ing ovej*. The chap^rs contain verses the words 
in which are accented, as well as the words in 
prose sentences. These verses are often taken 
from the Rigveda, as y?e shall show presently. 
‘Rigveda was still the Veda of all Brahmins.. 
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The first chapter Bhadram relates to the Aru- 
jQaketuka fire and mentions in one place Vyasa 
Para^aiya. The second Sfha vai is about Sva- 
•dhyaya and contains a reference to the land be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jumna, as a holy land 
where Munis reside. Strangely enough, we 
come across the letter s ( 1 ) in this Arana ^ 
%|c5^ (II 7 ) which doessaot occur anywhere elss 
in the Black Yajurveda. The third chapter t 
Chitti gives mantras for the Chatur-Iiotra Chitti. 
Oiie of these happily describes the sun as hold- 
ing the whole universe ; eu 3 ^% 

The disc of the sun is the one wheel for his 
chariot arid it has three navels, probably the six. 
seasons in three pairs. The fom’th chapter gives 
mantras for Pravargya, It mentions Kuru- 
Ttshetra and Khandava, so well-known in the 
Mahabharata 1 ^ 1 

This gives the correct position of 
Khandava forest as being the southern portfon 
-of Kurukshetra, the plain in which Delhi is now 
situated. This Arana gives several mantras of 
■fche nature of Abhichara which perhaps shows 
that the Atharvavedahad not yet been compiled. 
Thus IV 27 gives 'iis 5ri| 1 &c (^cT ^ 

^:) and IV37 gives a verse ending with 

IV 38 indeed says ^ 

W snt^r I indicating that Bhrigu and 

Angirasas were magicians who used spells for 
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^oing evH. Mantras for counteracting the effects 
of ovU omens Buch as the bad cries of eagles, 
of jackals, of 

one siezed by an e^ spirit ate also 

;given (IV 29* 30). IV 30 gives mantras for de- 
stroying vermin (5fk)- ®ie sixth chapter called 
gives mantras required for Pitrimedha or the 
hqming of the dead, ihcluding sreflct 
and other mantras from the ^ligveda. These con- 
tents of the six Aranas will show that they are 
aiot all intended for those retired into fore'sts, 
tsome clearly being for ordinary family life. 
The seventh Arana Siksha is a grammatical trea- 
tise and can certainly not be described as a work 
- fit to be taught in forests, while the kth and the 
5th are philosophical and together are treated as 
the Taittiriya Upanishad, one of ihe important 
ten, as will be noted in the next chapter. 


II Aiiareya Aranyaka 
^ • • 

We next come to the Aitareya Aranyaka at-, 
tached to the ^ligveda which must have followed 
the Taittiriya Aranyakai- soon. It consisjbs of five 
chapters which are treated as separate Aranya(* 
kas, Ijke the ten ^Aranas of the Taittirlyas. 
Their beginnings are recited separately at the 
time of the Kik-Sravani, while the whole Aitareya 
Brahmana is disposed of by the single initial sen- 
tence of its first chap'ter viz. 
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This shows that the five chapters of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka are looked upon as separate 
works. Their beginnings fare as follows:- 1 
2 Ser^ifcr: fffisp-ii 4 

^ and 5 srsr These are 

all in prose which in the fourth only is accented. 
Yerses from the Rigveda are frequently quoted 
. with the words New verses are also, to- 

be found introduced with the words 
These five Aranyakas are divided into 18 chap- 
ters subdivided into Kharidas. The first Aranya- 
ka describes the Mahavrata*^ which is a part of' 
. Gavamayana described in A. B. III. The 
second, in chapters one to three, details the 
XJktha orlSlishkevalya Sastra, the nrldday Sastra.* 
of the Mahavrata and then treats of PrSna and 
■Purusha. The Aitareya TJpanishad comes nest 
as chapters 4 to 6. The third Aranyaka treats 
of Saiiihita, Pada and Krama tests and then of 
vowels and semivowels &c. This treatment ^is'- 
much earlier than that of Yaska and of the Pra- 
ti^akhyas. It quotes Sakalya and Mandukeya. 
Keith gives hence 600 B. C. as the date of this 
Sranyaka. But Yaska himself must be placed; 
about 1000 B. 0., as will be shown in section III* 
The fourth Aranyaka is a veij small' 

one and gives the few (9) Mahanamni verses to be* 
recited on the fifth day of the Mahavrata cere- 
mony. And the fifth or the last Aranyaka gires 
further details about the Nishkevalya Sastra 
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• * 

recited at midday in the Mahavuata. Thus these 
•works hy their contents are clearly of the nature, 
of appendices to the Aitareya Brahmana. 

The first three books by tradition are attribu- 
ted'to Aitareya himself, the author of the Aita- 
reya Brahmana, while the fourth is attributed to 
Asvalayana and Ihe fifth to Saunaka, teacher of 
Asyalayana- This Asvalayana may be the author 
’ of the Srauta Sutra. The author of the Grihya 
Sutra is, however, probably his descendant. 
'.JKeith looks upon Saunaka (who is also the author 
of Brihaddevata) as*later than Yaska and earlier 
than Pauinl. But Saunaka, author of the fifth 
Aranyaka, need not be the author of the Brihad- 
* devata. It must be remembered that Saunaka, 
Asvalayana &o are gotra-names and, therefore, 
do not always indicate the same person. Keith 
has pointed out that the first book as also the 
second mention Mahidasa Aitareya and, ihere- 
foje, are not probably his. The first book does hot 
contain an explicit reference, but the second, in 
1 8, makes a clear reference to him 

vvord here makes it certain 
that Mahidasa does not mention himself, as 
authors sometimes do, and the second Aranyaka 
is surely not his. 

Wo have already stated that the Aitareya 
Aranyaka in book III refers to the three modes 
of reciting the Rigveda, viz. the Samhita, Pada, 
and Krama pathas, respectively called Nirbh^ja* 
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Pratrina and ITbhayamantarena in it (f^nfsT, 

III 1 , 3). The same® 5.ranyaka also 
discusses several grammati&l matters such a80RnT> 
and and mentions several grammarians such 
as Sakalya and Mandukeya as also Kishis named 
Kavasheya. It is, therefore, to be questioned 
whether this third Aranyaka really belongs to 
Aitareya Mahidasa who is mentioned in the 
Obhandogya Upanishad as an Acharya who had 
refiched the age of 116 years. Sakalya, the gram- 
marian, however, is a very old author. He may 
be the same as the Sakalya reputed to be the 
author of the Pada text of the Rigveda and the 
author of Jihis Aranyaka also. 

In this Aranyaka we have a description of the 
Veda-Purusha of whom pigveda, Yajurveda and 
"Samaveda are shown as limbs (III). The omission 
of Athaiwaveda is puzzling ; for if the Atharva- 
veda is mentioned already in the Chhandogya 
XJpanishad as a recognised Veda, it ought to have 
been mentioned in this Aranyaka which men- 
tions Sakalya and Mandukeya and which conse- 
quently cannot be older than Chhandogya. The 
■omission may, however, be treated as accidental. 

Keith looks upon the Aitareya Aranyaka as 
dated about 600 B. C., as shown above ;«• but its 
■first chapter may be as old as the Aitareya 
'Brahmana, i. e. about 2500 B. 0., and tlie work 
•of the same author, viz. M^hidusa Aitareya. 



HI Sattkhayana Atranyafca 
• • 

The Sankhtyana Aranyaka is attached to the 
Sankhayana Hrahinana, also called ELaushitaki ; 
but the 5 j.*anyaka goes under the single name 
of Sankhayana. It follows the Aitareya Aran- 
yaka generally. It contains 15 chapters divided 
•ii\to 137 Khandas. The third to the sixth chap- 
ters form jbhe Upanishad, which, however, goes 
by the name of Kaushltaki. The first two chap- 
, ters relate to Mahavrata and are looked upon as 
actual Brahmanas. There is a reference to 
Atharvaveda in chapter XIV which is-interest-. 
ing.; ^ 353 ^ II &c has 

four words meaning the same thing, viz. head ; but 
munda has a slang appearance and perhaps speaks 
detractingly of the Atharvaveda. But it is not 
quite certain if the compiled Vedas are referred 
to here, though it is nearly certain that the 
Atharvaveda was already long compiled. Chapter 
VI snentions U^nara, Matsya, Kasi, Videha and 
Kuru-Panchala and chapter XIII borrows pro- 
fasely from the XJpanishads, chiefly Brhada* 
raijyaka. The work, therefore, is very modern, an 
inference supported by the VaihSa which states 
“We l^ave studied tjiis from Gunakhya Sankhya- 
yana” iai<:m{5R:’e{tcriO . The work is 

thus admittedly by a pupil of Sankhayana or even 
of his descendant. The Acharyas then mentioned 
in the ascending order are Xahola Kaushiteki^ 
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Udclalaka Aruni, Priyavrata-Somapi, Somapa^ 
Soma-Prativesya, Prativesa, Briiiaddiva&a The 
combination of Kahola withrKaushitaki is strange 
as they are distinct Acharyas. 


IV Other Afanyafcas 

The Brihadaranyaka of the White Yajnrve^a 
is an XJpanishad and not an Aranyaka pure and 
simple, though it is called so. It has six chap- 
ters divided into 44 sections called Brdhmanas 
subdivided into Kartdikas. The last two ‘chap- 
. ters are ‘considered as Khila. The first chapter 
is taken from Satapatha Kanda X, while^ the 
other chaplers form Kanda XIV ef the Sata- 
patha. Of this Upanishad, improperly named 
Aranyaka, we will speak in detail in the chapter 
on Upanishads. 

The Maitrayaniya ^akha of the Black Yajur- 
veda has a Maitrayaniya Aranyaka called Briha- 
daranyaka also (Datta). It contains the M^itra* 
yaniya 'Upanishad. Of the Aranyaka portion 
we cannot speak in detail as it is not before us. 

There is a Talavakara Aranyaka as there is a 
Talavakara Brahmana attached to the Sama- 
veda. It has four chapters divided into ^nuvar 
kas subdivided into Xhandas. The tenth Ann- 
vaka of the fourth chapter is the Talavakara 
XJpanishad. Many mantras are well explained 
in ihia work. . 
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There is probably no Sraiiyaha -attached to 
-the • Atharvaveda, though there are many 
Upanishads of this Veda; since these are earlier 
in date than.the Gropatha Brahinana, it naay be. 
ta?ken that these Upamshads separately existed 
.and are not parts of any Arany alias. 

finally, with regard to the age of the Aranya* 
•kas, it may be stated 'that the several Aranas 
•or chapters were compiled at diiferent times. 
Some - of them are obviously later than ^ the 
» Ohhandogya and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads 
from which they copy copiously statements and 
even sentiments. * 

The Upanishads which T. A. an^ A. A. con- 
tain are aUo earlier' than their other chapters. 
A few, however, are in the strain of Brahmanas 
and are, therefore, very old. We think that the 
-age of the Aranyaka chapters may be taken to 
be from 2500 to 1500 B. C. and’ it may even be 
believed that the several -Aranas or Brahmanas, 
as they must have been called, were put toge- 
ther even later than PSnini, who does not know 
-of any Vedic treatise called Aranyaka. We will 
indicate the probable dates of individual chapters 
-or Aranas in the following note in which we also 
.give their contents,jn more detail. 



Note I The Nanfe jkxsitiY0Lk.a, 

This word arose, as stated already, after Pauini and 
before Vararuchi. The sevaral chapters of the Taittiriya 
and Aitareya Arauyalcas are always looked upon as se- 
parate, their beginnings bein^ recited separately on the 
S^r&vani day. They thus- seem to have been originally 
treated as separate appendices. They are called Aranas 
by the Vaidikas of both the Vedas. This word is explained 
by Vasudeva S astri Abbyankar of Poona as a short form 
of Xrauyaka which, however, seems to be doubtful. Araua 
may mean a philosophical treatise from Ri to go and 
.thence to know. Although this word Arana is not used in 
Vedic literature like Brabmana, we have the line 

in T.^A. I 12, which jndicates that Arana may 
mean a philosophical work. Aranyaka thus might be 
explained as a collection of Aranas, though not by any 
sutra of Pauini, the word plainly coming into use after 
him. The ostensible derivation given by Vararuchi and 
Sayaua is not wholly borne out by the ' contents of the 
Aranyakas. In T. A. I 32, no doubt, we have the dictu^i 
But this is a special iDrovision for this chf^pter, 
nut for ail. In II 12, the provision is made that S'aucha 
Anheya prescribes that Svadhjaya should be recited in 
the village and not outside (JTit JT?r?rr l^r ^T' 

f ^5^ 3TFf?r:)* third chapter Chitti, we hove 

the Purusha-sukta and there is no provii^ion and there 
can be no provision that the sukta should b'^ learnt or 
recited in a forest. But the idea that the Arauyakas 
should be learnt or recited in a lorcst, though recent, is 
now strongly rcoted and it maj^be stated that Vaidi 'a 

Brahmins at pre.«ent leara the .Aranyakas in a tempc 

and jrarely recite it in Vedic recitations. 
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not die by the same. But Pariisaiya Vyasa desired death 
by lightning I 9). ,Then eleven Gan- 

dharva names are given which ^re also in reality names 
of Agni. And there are Deva8,_Mahadevas, Easmis and 
Garagiras (?). The Srauyaka Acharyas«ire now full of 
the Brahman theory and reduce all deities to it. ^ 
3??Tcr: (Tcfg; I JTti: (I 4) reminds one of 

the Upanishad SRfgrr orr^tci:. crar 1 5Ic^Rcr and of the 
Bhagavadgita line %qr W- S5rr: 1 Ther 

vsrell-known Gayatri eie. is found here and is 

imitated in the next verse J gT 

Similarly jtw % ^5?T'^ gW’n'??? 

reminds one of the Chhandogya sentence qwq ffrCor f# igfl* 
vq ^ ^ Also 3{?qT 3Err%Tt?^ fR^sgf^q; 

. qn,, of srqffSrqrd 3rq% afrcrr &c. ^ ?r5r% 

is the precursor of the Bhagvadgita verse &e 

(I<12) reminds one of the Puranic stories 
-concerned. 3rS^%RS37rn^l Sfsqc^frf^ I (I 13) is pro- 
bably the origin of the later jrq blessing instead of 
the Rlgvedic m 55rF53t 3 t{^: i iqfcrr 

'qi^r ^ I W\^ I f ^ l. Instead of twelve 

sons, Aditi has now eight. ^ 

Four Narakas or hells are spoken of as i%?rqf in south- 
-east, srf^Rijff in south-west, in north-east and ^^qr^ 
in north-west. We do not hear of these in later times. 

^ srqf 3^q I? ^Tqf% &o (l 22) and ejrqr qr fq^r- 

^ asqqf^tqj; ?nmcl &c (I 23) remind 

one of Upanishads and Purauas. efTcRq: 
is the precursor of the 
Purauas. qr ^3^ q^fqa^ J 

is not the story of the Brahmanas which look upon 
Asuras and D^as as cousins, but of the Purauas. The 
Vratas or vows expounded in I 26 are those given in the 
•Grihya Sutras and Smritis; «r 


legend of 


Kurmavatara oi 

O 


tne 
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-IPiXi 5T I ff ?^?rrt};i ?r f^?t =^ifSr- 

^ ^'S 1 JTR^f: I Bharata is applied 

here- to the Ritviks ; but it means really, as explained 
already, all Aryan inhabitants of the Bharata land. 

tfcjaRl ^W’r is a highly poetic and meta- 

phoric description of the. human body, the epithet 
being particularly suggestive of the story of Rama. 

• ,Late marriages seem td be -general, as unmarried 
> pregnant girls are looked upon as sinful ; prrClf 
-SITRoflj ^ ^ 1 proserib -s even bast-ird girls, though 

married (I 27). See also (ditto). o 

In I 31 the city of Kubera is described as follows :- 

4fi(5w I ^ « ' 

“which Sayana explains as a city on each of the great 
-mountains Sudarsana, Rrauncha and Mainaga (Mainaka 
* in Purnuas) with one hundred gii tes, castles ana big streets, 
WJ ?E5^tScr SEfjq; (I, 31 ) mentions as mean- 
ing a ritual provision and after this is actually given the 
ritual in which oblations are to be offered to Kubera. 

The book ends with special Niyamas to be observed, 
such as bathing thrice, fasting two days, eating food ob- 
tained by begging and giving oblations specially to be 
offered. This is the precursor of the Prayaschittas pre- 
-scribed in Smritis. 

2. In Arana 11 called ‘Saha vai’ we may note the very 
•first sentence JRRrRFRl*! 1 Here, 

as in the Brahmauas, Devas add Asuras are put together ' 
-and the Asui'as perform a sacrifice. They are thus dis- 
tinct from Rakshasas who never sacrificed, and 
■who, on the contrary, obstructed them. Subsequently 
.AsTKua.and Rakshasas -were'closetted together. 

■ The Rakshasas were also .opposed to Sun-worship. 

II 2, 2 has 
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I . This is the same stoiy as m 
the Purauas ; nay we further have he re that thi§ water*- 
thrown up throws the Bakshasas into 

II 2 also prescribes meditation of the sun at the- 
morning and evening Sandhya, because.the sun is Bra-- 
hman itself. 

U , „ TT- , ~ An 

In II 3, mantras are prescribed for Kushmapga- 
Homa which are plainly ®Rigvedic, the first w 
^^ 3 ^ using even 55 which is foreign to the Yajurveda. 
These mantras must be traced. In II 4 debts of gam- 
bling are treated as so imj)erative that their 
takes the defaulter bound to the Yamaloka. Two 
saras, Ugrampasya ancl Bashtrabfirit, are I 

ins them off I (I ) 

■ Aes to fee ?ishi, Pmohito and “ 

explained bj’ Sayaua aa meaning born * 

gofti*)- In II 7. Kushmanda H P 

Sw Jdr expiation ol ains iike Bhrunahatya te- ito 
to story is reiatcd that Tfttarasana Eishis, 
aa S'raina, which SSyaua oxpiains as m«»”g • 

once entered Kiishmandas (gourtis) and so on. 

Brohmayajha or Svadhyoyn is prai^^ . 

U is to be noted that Jor SvSdhyaya ril the toM 
it ISK) o” Rifcnikemiikobiation), rajnn 

Tedaa are presoribod. via. i?ik (like . (like 

(Kke ghee), Saman 0*“ 

■tafllaaandGatha(Ukefleah-oblataoHAtha 

to have been already^^compil d »d fe ha 



oblations. Ealp^ to ac™ — 

word not occurring m , Kalpas ani 

It seems that this Arana is later than even A P 

may be placed in the beginning of the S«tra 

motions the five Yajnas (to gods, ma , 
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and the Vedas) in the form of Agnihotra, Shraddha, 
Bali, feeding of ,Atithis and SvSdhyaya recitation. 
The whole ceremony of jSvfidhyayn is described here 
and it is first stated that the reciter should go out of the 
village to a place* whence the village huts are not seen, 
either east, north, or north-east. But in II 12 we have the 
opinion of S'aucha Xhneya that Svadhyaya may be recit- 
ed in the village either during day or night, but in mind ; 
nay jt is further added tha^ it may be recited loudly 
and while standing, lying, walking or sitting; at noon 
it should be recited loudlj'. In II 17, Svadhyaya recita- 
tion in a forest is prescribed as a penance for sacrificing 
for a prohibited person. (II 18) is interesting; 

a thing thrice done or said is believed in by the gods. 
Lastly ^ JR: (H 20) shows that 

the centre of religion had shifted from the Sarasvati re- 
gion into Antawedi. This is probably the region where 
this Araua was composed. • 

3. In the third Arana ‘Chitti’, are given the mantras 
for Gbaturhotra sacrifice described in the Taittiriya Bra- 
limaua III 12. The whole sacrifice is symbolical, begin- 
oing with Ghitti or the mind which is to be the Sruk 
jr sacrificial ladle. The mantras are mostly new, though 
some may be traced to the B-igveda such as 

“Bakshina, Uttana Angirasa may take* thee” 
shows that Dakshina had come to be ridiculed (vsrilW^f- 
HRiSflg III 10). However some strange Dakshinas 
for diffirent gods at this sacriSoe are prescribed, such as 
1, slave for Prajapatl and an elephant for the Himala 3 '’as. 
STaturally^the pbilosophi^l Purusha-sukta is given here- 
in as III 12. One important change in it deserves to 
be noticed. Before the last verse W &c are added . 
three more verses, viz, 'fit 

(this line appears in the White Samhita), iERTlSt wR 

ll and sflfiT 1 




ff *5^1 ^iF?: 'F*?! 

^nl? !i The last line is plairly barrovred from 
Kena Upanishad and it sacTrs that this verse is a nstr 
one and that this Arana mav be later than Eens. Tae 
White Samhita line Instead of the last is 
7^=i%£viFin 

4. C-ommenting cn the ionrth Arana SSvaca 
ooserres "In the third Arana Brahmagni and Brabmer 
msdha arc described; now in the fourth Pravar^va ina^ti^s 

* C?» 

are given and their explanation is given in the hfth." The* 
mantras are generallv new ones and alliteratica; and 
derivatives from the same verb are verr often nsi-d, e. g. 
iiir.ni STItT yljr ^it; rfnf '5H fsT, e-.is.n 

are names of cows (IF S). There are Abhrehara 
mantras in 10 (i. e, cTJ^T i<is Some vows are 

interesting sneh as hewd ^itT i «r 

la 19 the names of the five years of &■ cycle are given 
viz. tsers*.} and la 20 the dark 

fortnight is said to be In 24 and 25 are given the 

names of Marnts in the which strike one to be as 
fanciful as the names of Mhhnrtas given in T. B. Ht 


Mantras against evil^ioers and bad omens are given, as 
for discovering a thief (f 6), against wolves killmg ca|ves, 
against rihses, (a she-crow.« against evil spirits who 
have Seized a jsrson (3-5) or against worms (36). Ma- 
gic sacrifice with the enemies blood is also given as also 
curses against them as afFIT -KintiH (37) or untijcTi^ (J) 
to be used in their cowpens to kill their cows. It is 
strantre that such Abhichara mantras are found in this 
Arana, philosophical as it is 



(II) Aitarcf'a Aranyaka 

Tho finst Aranyaka speaks of Stman ns Ekavi- 
niln (Iwenly first) an idea of the Schuryna leading up 
to that of tho Sfmkyns who called it the twenty-^fifth. 
Brnlnnn is said to bo Vusukra (?) (2) Blmradvajn is 

said to bo the most learned Vcdic scholar and very 
long? lived. mSRl ?Rq1cim55Rfin: allied?}) &c. (3) 

^ (II) is not well understood. But 5T?itn; 

probablj’ stand.s for JPP?}: and refers to Cbejas 

of the south. "We know that the Aitnreyn Bruhmaua 
itself speaks of ISndlnns and indicates Aryan advance 
into that country. The Aitnreya Aranyaka,. no .wonder, 
speaks of the Chcras of further south ; but this mention 
indicates a still later date, (4) In III 2 we have an 
explanation of tho names JTs?{IIT: ^I;c. as applied 

to the Bishis of the Iligveda. 

f%r; I Madhynmn is also similarly explained as also 
Pragfilha We know that the classifica- 

tinn of Rigvedic Ilishis as i 

and is given by A4vol5yana Grihyssutra. The- 

division is older than this Sutra, as the names have 
already begun to be fancifully explained in this 
ifranyoka (III). (5) In III 4 we have JnT ^«r: w'hich 
is plainly copied from Upanishads. (6) HpT is 
explained ns 36000, Brihati . consisting of 36 letters. 
(7) Tho classification of sacrifices is already made, w 
tjtf' q^: (jiff: |] 

These are''dotoiled in thd' Sutras. The first three appear 
to bo food sacrifices. Where verses are quoted by the 
phrase t(^ #5i:, they are not Vedic verses but are new 
ones though older than the Aranyaka. 
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We now come to the noblest pprtion of Vedic 
literature, indeed of the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature, viz., the TJpanishads, sublimest from 
the philosophical as well as literary points of 
view. The Acharyas who developed the Brali- 
mana literature probably got tired of Vedic sacri- 
■fipes which involved tedious ritual as also the 
cruel slaughter of larger animals like cows, bulls - 
and horses. And they seriously fell to consider 
whether the highest destiny of man could not 
be realised without these horrid sacrifices. The 
seeds of such thoughts had already been sown 
in the days of Rigveda hymns some of which 
strike us, even now, as embodying the highest 
philosophical speculations to which man can 
rise and evidencing the most serious attempts 
of man to solve the never-to be-solved mystery 
of ma-n, nature and God. And the wonder is 
that these abstruse speculations of the older 
Upanishads are put forth in such convincing 
form and language, that it may be said, without 
the fear of contradiction that they are tho most 
precious possession of posterity, suipassing, as 
they do, even the dialogues of Plato in elo- 
quence and subtility of thought. Their language 
is both simple and eloquent and their style 
though still that of the Brahmanas is yet with- 
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out tlioir ifdhitff repoUtionB or puerik quibbles. 
Indeed it bIiowr »how at that ancient date the 
Sanpkril bingun.uo conl.1 be used in prose vritb all 
the artifices of , oratory used by Doniosthencs or 
iMacaulay. Some ]>ap-'ages of the Clihandogya 
and tho Brihnd;iranyn are inaslcr-pioccs of’ olo- 
qiionl Sanskrit prose and dcsor\*o to bo learnt by 
boart by Sanskrit students. Interesting storie.*? 
and dialogues, real or conceived, are ,^givon in 
illustration of high principles which are ns charm- 
ing and convincing ns the parablc.s in the Bible. 

Tho philo?ophy of'lhcso older ITpanishads is 
also tho highest to which philosophers • of tho . 
world, ancient or modern, have yet reached. 
These Upanishadic thinkers rose from tho wor- 
ship of nature and of numerous gocis presiding 
over its manifestations, to tho idea of one God 
different from man and nature and then to God 
no other than man and nature. They rose from 
personal God to Impor.<;onal God. who is both 
■the maker and tho made, the mason and the 
material, an idea to which man is slowly coming 
round in those days of phenomenal advance in 
physical sciences. Those thinkers gave the 
name of Brahman to this liighest entity because 
it overspreads the wljolo creation, porrnding and 
also controlling it. They also called it Atman 
or Soul Supreme, bocaa.se it is conscious and the 
human soul is itself tho Soul Supreme, a-s also the 
fine ossouso which constitutes this world ( ^ iiqts 
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Along with this idea, 
they also rose beyond the idea of heavan, first 
conceived by them along ^ith all peoples as con- 
taining all the blessings of this world made ever- 
lasting, to a still higher conception of final beati- 
tude- in which the individual soul merges into 
the Universal and eiijoys Ananda or joy, differ- 
ent from the joys of this mundane world (wjiich 
are merely an iota of it &c)r 

The older Upanishads, therefore, form, as said 
before,' , unquestionably the noblest portion 
Sanskrit literature, both as literary and asphiloso- 
phicah productions and have been praised as such 
by all Sanskrit scholars, eastern as well as western. 
No praise can he higher than thaif bestowed oil 
them by the German philosopher Schopenhauer 
who said “Oh Upanishads, you will be the solace 
of my life and the solace of my death.” 

We are not concerned here with*. the elucidation 
of this philosophy of the Upanishads, the theory 
of Brahman, that subtle principle by which the 
Vedic Rishis and Acharyas sought to explain 
the phenomenon of this Universe, conceived as 
one and ;n6t manifold, as conscious and not un- 
conscious. This philosophy has been studied by 
thinkers of India from thp most ancient times 
down to the modern, from Badarayana of 1st 
century b. c., the author of the Brahmasutras, 
down to Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva and Valla- 
bha of the 15 th century a. d. as also by western 

V 
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scholars of modern days. But these TJpanishade 
have historically been studied only in modern 
times, in the West by ^scholars like Deussen and 
others and quite recently in India by Belvalkar 
and.Banade. 'And they have propounded their 
vie^vs on the history of this philosophy and 
of this literature in their valuable works - viewa 
from which we widely differ, especially in respect. 
• of chronology, inasmuch as these scholars assign 
a much later date to the JRigveda. -itself than 
we assign. In the following pages', -^e- will put. 
forth our views, noticing where necessary the 
conflicting views of scholars, western and eastern. 

The total number of XJpanishads, according to- 
the orthodos view, is 108, as mentioned in an 
XJpanishad itself, viz. the Muktikopanishad. And 
these are assigned to different Vedas, as Upani- 
shads are usually conceived:t6 Jorm part of some- 
Vedic Aranyaka. This enumeration of Upani- 
shads made by the Muktikopanishad (which we- 
give in a note) may be taken to be later than San- 
kara and earlier than Akbar for whom a special 
TJpanisbad called Allopanishad was. composed. 
The Muktikopanishad, however, says':- “The 
Mahdukya TJpanisbad is the highest atiiong the 
108 and would alone suffice for salvation. If not, 
ten XJpanishads woul^ suffice". This pre-eminence- 
of the Mandukya may be ascribed to the fact that 
Gaudapada, the teacher of Sankara, has comment- 
ed upon it in his Karikas. It may, however, ba- 
ll • ' •■■■-■ = 
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taken that from aneienttimesten Upanishads have 
been looked upon as old and leading, as these ten 
only have been commented upon bv Sankara and 
others. These ten are nsnallv sdven in the follovr- 
ing order, 1 Isa, 2 Kena, 3 Katha, 4 Prasna, 5 
Mnndaka, 6 Alandukva, 7 Taittirlva, S Aitareva, 
9 Chhandosrva and 10 Biihadaranvaka 

1 ; c]. The 

j^Inktikopanishad goes on to say ‘‘If ten do not 
snmee, study thirty-two, i^not even these, then 
stndv lOS”: and then it enmnerates these lOS. 

V ^ - 

Most of the latter are, however, not real ITpani- 
shads, devoted to the teaching of the philosophy 
■of Brahman, bnt are sectarian and even TUntric, 
like the Dattatreyopanishad or the Bndraksho- 
panishad. On reading these latter, one is forced 
to sav that their authors have abused the hisrh 
name of Upanishad and have wrongly used the sa- 
cred authoritv of that T edic word to preach their 
worthless doctrines. TTinternitz calls thsinnon- 
Vedic properly : we would even ca.ll them Puranic 
or Tantric. Three of these, however, are really 
old ones. viz. Kaushitaki, Svetasvatara and hlai- 
travanlya. Belvalkar and Ranade have, in their 

historv of Indian Pliilosbphv Vol II, * treated 

* * ' 

these Thirteen Upanishads only as the older ones 
and have diseussed how, fr’om the philosophy oi 
Brahman developed in these thirteen, they can 
be- ehronoiogicaliy arranged. Beussen also, as 
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'Avoll ns other h'uropenn scholars, look upon these 
•thirtoGi? only as the oldor UpanishadB. In this 
view wo enliroly agree* and wo shall, in the fol- 
lowing pages, speak only of these UpanishadB. 
fine or two others may he noted in passing, such 
as the IsjirriYana and Kaivalya; but as these 
tliirleon only fall within the Sruti period, accor- 
■diij"»to our view and ovdn according to that of 
Belvnlhav and Runade, though their limits of 
this period are diflerent, it is but proper that wo 
slvould speak, in this section, of those tliirtedn 
Upanishads only. 

Those unique Upanishhds in which “for the 
•first time in the history of human thought we 
^nd the Absolute grasped and proclaimed'' (Macd. 
p. 220) and “which may very well bear compa- 
I'ison with Plato’s dialogues’’ (Winternitz p. 247) 
are, as said before, ten according to orthodox opi- 
nion and thirteen according to most European and 
Indian scholars. Winternitz adds a fourteenth, 
viz. the Niirnynnd which is, however, later and 
not so grand either. The ton have been ehume- 
Tatod in the verso quoted above of the Muktiko- 
panishad. Tho throe other Upanishads which 
modern scholars place along with these are Sveta- 
i?vatara, ,KaushIfcriki ai)d Maitrayanlya. The first 
two are referred-to, along with the ten by San- 
kara in his Bhashya on the Vedanta Sutra; but 
he has not commented upon them. The Vedanta 
sutras themselves, according to the Bhashya^ 
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taras, refer to eight distinctly. •'•The tests re- 
ferred to by the several groups of commentators 

dovrn to 1300 a. d. are the Chhandoorva and other 

.1 

8, Tvith Svatasvatara, Kaushitala. !MaitrI and 
Mandukya as a second set and "the recently dis- 
cox^red Bashkala, Chhagaleya, Arsheya and 
^annaka, as per7<aj>s forming a third set^’ 
(Belvalkar p SO.) We shall not speak about these 
last in this chapter, but shall confine onr remaris 
to the thirteen generally accepted to be the 
older TJpanishads, already enumerated. 

These thirteen Upanishads form part of the' 
Aranyakas or Samhitas of the different Vedas 
and they are actually found in them. Thus Ba is 
the last chapter of the White T&jnrveda Sam- 
hita ; Kena is a part of the Talavakara Brah- 
mana of the Samaveda ; Katha belongs to thfr 
Kathaka Sakha of the Black Tajnrveda and is 
part of its Sahihita. Prasna, hlnnda and Man- 
dhkya are ascribed to the Atharvaveda \r|uch 
has, however, no Aranyaka ; and as ihese .Upani- 
shads* do not form part of its Sainhita and of 
Gopatha, they may be supposed to belong to some 
lost Brahmana of that Yeda. The Taittiriys 
Upanishad belongs to the Tittiri Sakha of the- 
Black Yajnrveda and is ^actnahy fomjd in it? 
J§Lranyaka. The Aitareya belongs^© the Bigveda 
and is contained in the Aitareya Aranyaka. The 
Chhandogya belongs to the S^aveda .and is said 
to be given in the Chhandogya Brahmana not 
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•tiow extant. Lastly*, the Briliadaronyaka Upani- 
ebad bblnDgs.to tlya "Wliito Yajurveda and is con- 
tained in its ^atapatha^Bnilimnna. TliatTeda 
having no pcparalo Aranyalca, this Upanishad 
itself .is^ called an Aranyalto. Of the remaining 
llivee, Svetfisvatara and Maitrl belong to .the 
Black Yajurveda and are given in these SakhH 
Ih’Jllumanas, while the Katishitak! belongs to the 
Kigveda and is contained in the Sunkhuyana 
Aranyaka. 

How to arrange these Upanishads chronolo^- 
cally is a difficult problem indeed. European and 
Indian scholars have carefully studied them his- 
torically and even by parts with this object and 
have formulated their views as to the priority or 
•posteriority of those parts relatively'* Beussen 
has arranged them into four groups as follows;— 

1 Ancient prose Upanishads 1 Brihadaranyaka, 

2 Chhandogja, 3 Taittiriya, 4 Aitareya, 5 Kau- 
shitakl, 6 Kena or Talavakara. II Early Metrical 
Upanishads;- 7 Kuthaka or Katha, 8 I^a or 
Is'avasya, 9 ^veta^vatara, 10 MahanarJlyana. 
Ill Later prose Upanishads. 11 Pra^na, 12 
Maitrayaniya, 13 Mandukya, IV Atharvana 
Upanishads and minor Upanishads like Samnyasa, 
Yoga, ^aiva, Vaishijava, Sakalya and others. 
This classification as quoted by Belvalkar and 
Hanade (p 89, Vol II) seems to be somewhat in- 
accurate, as it omits to mention Mundaka and in- 
«oorrectly (in its place probably) mentions Maha- 
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narayana which is obviously a later Upauisha^^ 
Wiuternitz takes the six Upanishads, Aitareyav 
Brihadaranyaka, Chhaudogya, Taittiriya, Kaushh- 
taki and Kena as ^'representing tho earliest stage- 
of development'' in Upanishadio thought (p 236);- 
In ^the next stage he puts the four inetricah 
XJpanishads, viz. Katha, Svetusvatara^ Mah^nara- 
yana and Isa and the two, half in prose and half in 
verse, Prasna and Mundaka, “in which we find in- 
terwoven Saiikhya and Yoga doctrines”. And.- 
ip the third and last stage he puts Mandukya and' 
hlaitrayanlya. This classification is also not correct. 
The prose Mandukya can not be put in the-? 
last stage, included as it is by oithodox opinios- 
iu the oldest ten. Kor can MahSnarayana he- 
placed in the second set as we shall show in detail, 
later on. Winternitz, however, finally observes- 
that “w8 must leave it to future scholars to* 
decide to what degree the various philosophical- 
doctrines mingled and how far such minghng- 
was consequent upon retouched versions^pf the- 
texts’’ (p 238). It must be admitted that the- 
question of the priority or posteriority of these- 
XJpanishads has become a complicated one, owing' 
to the certainty that these texts have more than 
once been retouched. 

Macdonell also divides the Upanishads chrono- 
logically into four groups. The oldest group- 
consists of Bnhadaranyaka, Chhandogya, Taitti- 
riya, Aitareya, Kaushitaki “in prose still of the- 
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Brulitnann plylo*'. iJIona comes next ns a link partly* 
in proso and partly in verso, vrhilo decidedly 
later are Kathaka, Isa, Svotu^vatara, Mnndaka 
and !^[ah^ln^lr^lyona. VTheso are more atlractivo 
from the literary point of view.'’ This grouping 
is generally correct ; but the last view is certainly 
not; for the case is crnctly tho rovorse. ^.hose 
f\vo Upanishnds, vir.. Katha, Isa, Svotusvatara, 
MumJaUa and ^[ahanarriyann cannot stand com- 
parison, in literary excellence oven, with the Bri- 
hadaranynkn and the Chhundogya, as Macdonell 
himself admits further on where ho says tliat 
^’their language often rises to tho level of elo- 
quence” and that ‘there is a peculiar charm in their . 
liveliness, onthueinsm and freedom from pedantry” 
(p 226). This mistaken view apart, one may 
agree with Macdonell in looking upon Brihadrw 
ranyaka, Chhundogya, Taittirlya, and Aitareya 
(Ko, however, being taken to be also one of 
them) as the oldest TJpnnishads, Kena and others 
as following them, Svetu^'ataro, Kaushitaki and 
Maitruyaniya as coming last. 

In grouping the Upanishads or their parts, 
Belvalkar and Banade first give the criteria for 
deciding the priority or posteriority of Upa- 
nishads or their parts (Vol. II p. 88) as follows:- 
1. Tli’e name, the newer ones being named 
after the initial word \ 2. The style, language 
and form ; 3. The similes, symbols and illustra- 
tions used, the older texts being tinged with 
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ritualism aud giving fancy etymologies ; 4. 

Priority of sacrificial gods like Indra ; 5. Prose 
according to Deussen ; 6. According to Olden- 
berg the infiuence of Brahmanic ideas of sacri- 
fice, magic, or vratas and a phalasruti with^the 
'TTords ; 7. Specific mention of rivers, moun- 
tains, countries,. peoples etc.; S. Interquotation 
or analogies of words; and 9. Ideological develojJ- 
ment. But these in our view are mere indica- 
tions which individually will be of no avail. Por 
a subsequent author may write in prose — prose 
imitating the Brahmana style and giving fancy 
etymologies and even phalasrutis. He again 
may simply take up an old idea and dilate upon 
that only. 'Interquotations again may be from a 
common souree, as several teachers developed 
this phUo.soply such as Sandilya &c. who have 
left no works of their own. It must be noted 
h.ere that no TTpanishad quotes from another by 
name. And there is not one teacher and one 
sacred work as in Christianity or Mahomedanism. 
It is, moreover, a question whether prose comes 
first or verse. It is, therefore, difficult to rely 
upon any of these indications for determining 
priority and a general view must be taken upon 
all these indications, other arguments ,.being 
also given their due weight. "We will take 
the instance of Havasya which by its metrical 
form is looked upon as belonging to the second 
set. How this Upanishad' forms a part of the 
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"White Yajui'veda*Samhita tvhich itself is wholly 
in verse, which jndeed was formulated by Yajiia- 
valkya with the avowed object of separating the 
metrical Mantras from the prose Brahmanas. 
.’This UpanisHad which .forms the last chapter 
-of this Samhita is no doubt called Khil^i and 
oannot, therefore, be looked upon as forming 
payt of the original ■‘Sarhhita formulated ' by 
^ Yajfiavalkya. But it must be treated as contem- 
porary with the Brihadaranyaka, which also is 
the last chapter of the Satapatha Brahmana and 
is also its Khila. Nay, it may be treated as even 
-earlier, as it still sticks to sacrifice 

and does not preach abandonment * 
* of the world preached by the BrilladEra^iyaka 
< swnqijgr ). These 

arguments themselves, it may be admitted, are 
not conclusive as a subsequent author may revert 
to verse and to the older doctrine of 'Karmah 
"without the desire of obtaining heaven.’ It, how- 
oven, seems probable that I^avasya is one of the 
■oldest Upanishads as it forms part of the -White 
^arfihita. Belvalkar and Kanade also look upon 
it as one of the oldest Upanishads as its 
metrical form was inevitable being a part of the 
Whitq Saihhita an^ as its theme is a compromise 
^between the old path of sacrifice and the new 
;path of renunciation and as it heads the Muktika 
-canon (p. 91, Vol II). The Maitrayaniya may 
similarly be placed In the third group and not 
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in the second, as it actually onoLe^ Sroni o.— 
TJpsniscaas bv.'tising the words ^ Sif. It QOt- 
not mention env Upamshsd ov name b^ .-ar^ 
who S 2 T 5 it: bat other and ^^anw 
show fe iateness as we wHi pomt cat wnen 

describinseaehrpamshadsepaiwij- __ __ 

The task of arranging ine 
chronolomcal groaps is thas weir 
iiovrever, attempted- &«• ^ ^ 

who, as recoromeroed d> '' — 

ed aem phiiosophioaliv ^d hy ?a«s^^^d ns.^ 
compared them earemit- ...aj 
hallmarked hr most 

^arts of these rpamshaos meu; - 

different aajhors and were 't'tnpo^ed.^.^c^-— 
times : and th?se two scholars 

through these seteral parts ano tne 

of their thcaght. And the re.-u.t ou 

he= bees exhibited in a table girsn at puge 1- . 

To5 TI. TTlieli £::ic^^ lOTir 

mtn miEor arc forced 

•t3ie ones. In-e s-Aorv.; ^ ^ ^ ^ clesr. 

to soy, is bavrpderirg cud 

03 - XliS S*Q*i^^^*'* 
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Yidual gods ana? left behiod the Vedic deities, 
Indi'^t, Yishnu, Siva and Sditya.- They taught the- 
impersonal Brahman, pervading, constituting and 
moving or restraining the whole universe. Later 
thinliers, hbwever, reverted to one highest 
god, some first to Yishnu and others to 
Siva. We have already noticed in this behalf 
^ the very first sentence in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana RW- But Yishnu was not 

still taken up by the old Upanishadic thinkers as. 
Brahman itself. The two Upanishads yhich 
are thus entirely, free from sectarian bias and 
'are solely devoted to the exposition of Atman or 
Brahman are Chhandogya and Brihadaranyaka 
next to them come Isa, Taittinya, Aitareya and 
then Pralna, Mundaka and Mandukya. Then 
comes Katha which mentions for the 

first time”. The Black Yajur^daTlbllowers were,, 
however, not satisfied with Yishnu, as their favou- 
rite deity was Budra and the Budradhyaya was. 
thg most popular section of their Sariihitas. They 
raised Mahesyara, therefore, to the highest posi- 
tion in the Svetasvatara. Subsequently came the 
idea of three highest gods, the triad . of the 
Puranas, Brahma, Yishnu, and Mahesa and the 
Maitrayanlya Upanishad, the latest of the..thir* 
teen, takes up this idea. - 
The other indication is the mention of the 
Sankhya doctrine of Purusha and Prakriti, and 
more still, of the three gunas, Sattva, Bajas and 
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Tamas. We donotjake, along wi^hthis, the Yoga 
philosophy ; foi-H&t^^^r^philosophy a^s such is .very 
modern. But plank of it, concentration 

of the mind, is vef^Js^ncient, indeed is to he 
found in the oldest Upanishads (sir^ 

^ If "we apply this test, we come 

to the same arrangment, viz. Chhandogya, Briha- 
daranyaka, Isa, Taittiriya, Aitareya, Prasna, ' 
Mundaka and Mandukya. Katha first .mentions 
gunas and thus follows, along with Kena. The 
' Maiti-’ayanlya is the latest as it mentions the . 
Prakriti doctrine and the guna 'doctrine in detail. 
Svetasvat^ra comes a little before it; for it 
^ mentions Pradhana Jheya and Jfia 

of the Bhdgavadgita as also Kapila JTJgt 
and Sahkhya 

themselves. And it may also be noted that this 
Upanishad in the end recommends gurubhakti 
TO W ^ cr«rr sfr) and we are sure that 
it is one of the three latest Upanishads. Kaushi-, 
taki also cannot be placed in the early set. of 
ten as it ’copies verbatim many sections from 
the older Upanishads with additions such as 
of the Sahkhya. We shall describe this 
Upanishad in fuller detail in our note, along 

with others. , c _ 

Having thus far given our idea of the relative 
prioriiy of the thirteen Upanishads, we proceed 
'to discuss their age ; and on this point we differ 
most emphatically from the views of European 
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Bcliolars sDd oi BolvalkoT, bdci .R&uftdo, wliOj 
pertjaps "without questiouiug,- follow tliom. All are 
agreed that these older Upauishads are pre- 
Buddhistic as they Miow nb trace of Buddhistic 
doptriues and hence their lowest limit is 600 n. c. 
As they must he placed after the compilation of 
the Bigveda, the earliest date of which according 
•to European scholars is 1200 n.c., Bolvalkar and 
’ Kanade accept it and take the Upanishadic period 
to lie between 1200 and 600 n. c ” (Vol I, p. 13)- 
^ It is strange that these scholars, with all their 
careful scrutihy of the Bpanishads, fail to notice 
the astronomical statement in the Maitruyanlya 
TJpanishad, pointed out by B. G. Tilak, which 
' indubitably establishes for it a date as early 
as 1900 B. 0, This 'Upanlshad, as- we shall point 
out in our note, consists of three parts, first old, 
second later and third latest; and this statement 
occurs in the second part, making it certain 
^that the first part is as old as 2000 B. c. The 
statement mentions that Uttarayana takes place 
in the middle of ^ravish-tha, which, compared with 
"the modem position of TJttarayana in Purva- 
shadha, can be made the basis of calculation, as- 
shown in our note. If then the latest TJpanishad,. 
viz. Maitrayaniya^ is as old as 2000 B.C., the Upa- 
nishadio age must he placed between 2500. and 
2000 B.,0., a conclusion fortified by the date which 
we have assigned to the compilation of the Big- 
veda, viz. 3100. B.O.' There are indications in th& 
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Ohliandogya and Brihadaranyaka Upamsiiads 
themselves whicli take these old^t Upanishads 
to about 2500 b. g. The first mentions Krishna 
Deralnpntra as a pupil of Gtiiora who taught him a 
speeia] TJpanishadie tenet. Clearer than this is the 
proof a^brded by the Brihadaranyaka which in a 
disputation of philosophers with Yajnavalkya re- 
fers to Pm’Ikshitas, viz. da&amejaya and his thr^e* 
brothers. “ Where have the Paiikshitas crone ? ” 

« O 

asks a philosopher and Yajnavalkya replies “To the 
p1ae& where Asvamedha sacriScers go” and then ^ 
goes on to describe that place.c TMs question is 
verv interesting and even Eui-onean scholars admit 

V y O i, 

-that it 'suggests the inference that the sons of 
Parikshit had recently hoine’ to a --bad end.’ * 
We shall have to disenss the bearing of tbis 
question in another volume when dealing with 
the Mahabharata. ' But we mav state that 
the Satapatha itself gives the story of the 
-four sons of Parikshit having celebrated four 
Asvamedhas in expiation of sin. This question, 
therefore, shows that the story of their per- 
forming four Asvamedhas was fresh in people’s 
memorv and if the date of the !Mahabharata fight 
be taken to be about 3100 b c., the Brhadaranyaka 
section mentioning Parikshitas may fairly be 
placed about 2500 b.c. Yyasa who eompOed the 
Bicweda includes in the 10th jVIandala, the latest 
portion of the Bigveda, a sukta of an uncle of 
Bliidinia ; r-nd the Satapatha', which in Kanda I 
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'its older part, makes the astronomical state- . 
ment “about the rising of the K.rittikas, fixing 
its date at about J^OOO b. o., refers to the 
'Compiled JRlgyeda. We. are thus also sure that 
Bhishma and the Pandavas lived about 3100 b- c. 
and that Janamejaya and his brothers mus1?have 
•flourished about 3000 b. o. It is, -we think, 

^ impossible to controvert the position which ■we 
have taken- with regard to the age of the older 
Upanishads from astronomical statements; and 
it is to be regretted that the Indian scholars, 
'Belvalkar and Ranade, have taken no note of 
'Tilak’s views, much less tried to refute them. Ac- . 
^ wording to our view and Tilak’s, the j^lder Upa- 
nishads were compiled between 2500 and 2000 b.c. 

That the philosoply of these Upanishads is the 
■ highest and that the treatment of it in these 
'“philosophic poems” is most charming is conceded 
by all European scholars. Schopenhauer looked 
mpon it as “the fruit of human knosy ledge and 
wisdom and as containing almost superhuman 
"Conceptions whose originators could hardly be 
•conceived as mere men”. Ueussen thought that 
the Upanishads gave “if not the most scientific 
yet the most intimate and immediate light upon 
the last sceret of existence.” It is no wonder 
therefore, that we, Indians, have from most 
.ancient times looked upon the Upanishads as 
revelation, as forming part of the revealed Vedas. 
The reverence "with which they are treated diy;ing 
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these four thousand years is thus justifiable. Eveir- 
the doubting Winternitz is forced to coneede on 
this opinion of Deussen “that these philosophical 
conceptions are unequalled anywhere in the- 
world. Though the Upanishads do not contain 
supe^rhuman conceptions, they wrestle so earnest- 
ly with truth ; and the eternally unsatisfied human 
yearning for knowledge- has been expressed in 
them so fervently” (p.266). 

There were, however, stronger doubters even im 
India and even in those early days ; doubters who 
denied the entire truth of the philosophy of the 
Upanisjiads and their character as revelationi.- 
For it may be noted that in opposition to the 
Upanishad^ arose the Sahkhya phibsophy, first" 
preached by Kapila, with its doctrine of Prakriti 
(unconscious but active principle) and Purusha 
(conscious but inert principle) and the three- 
gunas or properties of the former, Sattva (sj.i- 
ritual), Kajas (worldly) and Tamas (debasing).. 
The theory of the gunas became very popular and 
was adopted by all philosophers including Upa- 
nishadic ; and some later and most latest XJpa- 
nishads even based their teaching upon it. There- 
are also references in the Svetasvatara to atheisfe 
who denied Brahman altogethBr. (*i3i^; 

and ^ 0 

It would be interesting finally to take a 
survey of the social and political condition o 
the country in the Upanishadic age, i* 
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befevreen 2500 aodf 2000 n. c- 
Tbo Aryan liyid stretched from Gandhurn on 
the west of the Indus to Videha beyond tho 
Sadaniru, from Pe6ha\rar to Patna in modem 
language. It contained many kingdoms or peoples 
such as Madra and Kekaya, Kuru and Pufiehrila, 
Kosala and Videha, Kaus'ambi and. Kasi. 
Gandhara was probably^the last Aryan land and 
' bey dhd were tribes given to abduction anddacoiiy 
even as they are now j and one is moved with 
wonder when one reads even in the Chhilndogya 
the illustration, given to show how one reaches tho 
highest Brahman from conception to conception, , 
of a man blind-folded and abducted and then 
■liberated in a deserted place who making enquiries 
and going from village to village finally reaches 
Gandhura at last. These troublesome moun- 
tain tribes apart, the Aryan kingdoms in India 
were welh-governed. "We are proud of the boast 
of Asvapati of Kckaya that there was no thief 
in hisAingdom (q' k and no adul- 

terer. Thieves and adulterers were most carefullj* 
watched by Aryan kings whose sole duty in 
those days was really that* much and these crimes 
were most ruthlessly punished, the hands of 
. thiev0s,jcaught red-hfinded, being cut off or they 
being put to death ’sU It also 

appears that in case of doubt, Divya or ordeal 
was resorted to ; but ordinarily eye-witnesses were 
relied upon and he who saw was more believed 
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The kings r-ere mostiT IHskaTriras : tker vrere 
Trell-rerscd in the Tedas and the TTpasiskadic 
■ohilosoniir. And tner took rerr great interest 

^ « <k « ^ 

in piiilosoybical disc-nssions. In tne Icng-stretdi- 
ing Anran land, Branmins versed in the jH- 
iosonhy of Brahman moTed abont. n'oni*h,nm* 
Panehala to Ea^-Tideha and from the latter to 
Airapsti or kladra, teaching their deetrines and 
holding disoussioiiS in tne presence or kings and 
under their patronage. These travelling teachers 
and professors made the phicsDphv pcpnlsr 
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'Tajnavalkya Vajasaneya and Uddalaka Aruni, 
Ay nsya Anj^irasa and- Satyakania- Jabala are 
most probably real persons, tbough Narada and 
-SanaJ^umara, Bhrigu* and Variina, Nachiketas 
-and Mrityu ail3 imaginary beings. . 

Ak in- the days of the Rigveda and the»Brar 
•hmanas, the Aryan people were divided into 
■fo.ur castes only and not more. The Brahmins 
itaught the Vedas and performed the duties of 
priests at sacrifices. The Kshatriyas ruled, but 
•etudied.the Vedas and performed higher sacrifices. 
'They occupied soeuilly a higher . position than 
-the Brahmins (ci?5Tii:ni'T: But the 

Brahmins were higher religiously, as they were 
“teachers. It is interesting to read in the 
•Chhandogya that Svetaketu Arurfeya went to 
A^vapati to learn a philosophical doctrine and that 
•Gafgya Balaki went to Ajatasatru of Kasi and 
they at first declined to teach, observing that it 
was against rules that a Brahmin should learn 
A’ofii a Kshatriya. The teachers, however, de- 
manded teaching fees but the only present that 
■a student was expected to make when learning 
“was that of a few samidhs .(sacrificial fire-sticks). 
It is not mentioned if Vaisyas learnt these 
-doctrines. But they must have done so unques- 
tionably, as even Sudras are shown as learning 
them. The story of Jana^ruti, a Sudra king, 
who, being first refused, was eventually -accepted 
as a pupil by a great Vedanta teacher, given in 
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•Chhandogya (IV 1), shows that even ^udras 
were taught these doctrines. The Brahmasutras 
of Badarayana, two thousand years thereafter, 
fruitlessly attempt to explain away this story by 
splitting up the word Sudra and making it jne&n 
something else ! ! ! 

The Brahmins and the ELshatriyas were, 
however, the foremost castes both in socieiy, and 
in the development of philosophy. It is thought 
by. some scholars that the Vedanta philosophy 
originated with Ksbatriyas alone. It is true tfcat 
some doctrines originated vfith them and remain- 
ed with them for some time sf.). 

But there^ are other and greater doctrines which 
were taught by Brahmins, notably by Yajna- 
valkya and Uddalaka Aruni, his teacher; and 
Janaka learnt them from the former. Ajata^atru 
of Ka^i taught a lesson to a Brahmin student, 
explaining how Atman comes into the body 
of man, by showing how a man goes into sojind 
sleep and how he awakens from it,— a phenome- 
non not yet well explained by modern science. 
It must, therefore, be said that Brahmin and 
Kshatriya thinkers equally took part in tlie 
evolution of the Brahman theory and equally 
share the credit for it. « , 

Along with the four Varnas (Suta and Kshattri 
being indicative still of professions aud not mixed 
castes), the theory of four A^ramas seems to 
have been estabhshed at the end of this Upa- 
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mshadlc ngo. The A^ratnae wore probably throe 
in th& beginning, the studont’a life, the married 
life and that of the reoluse or Ibo man who line 
retired to a forest to load an nusloro life* The 
Brabmacharins (students) resided and boarded at 
the house of their guru and in return rendered 
many personal services such as tending hia cows. 

In the story of SatyahTima Jabrda ho was asked 
*to stay wi^i the cows of the guru and return 
only when they had increased to a thousand. The 
iipportanco of the guru was recognised oven for 
BrahmavidyvLandthe Achfvtya wosthe final resort 
in it (sn^n^ g nilba . 

&c. - eto). The subjocts taught Jo studonta 
lire enumerated in the Chhfindogya (VII, 1 ) aa 
follows; 1 lligvedu 2 Yajurveda 3 Sninavetla 4 
Atharvaveda 5 Itihasapurana G Voda of Vodna 
(grammar ?) 7 Pitrya 8 Rfi^i ( Arithmetic ) 9 
Daiva 10 Vakovakya (logic ?) 11 Ekayana 12 
Deyavidya 13 Brahmavidya 14 Bhutavidya 3 5 
Kshatravidya ( art of war ) 16 Nakshatravidyu 
(astronomy) 17 Sarpadovajanuvidya (that relating 
to serpents, Yakshas and Raksliasas). The list 
is interesting and it has already been many times 
referred to. Some of these vidyas are unintel- 
ligible; hut that they* ore not imaginary cannot, 
in our view, be doubted. The students learnt 
the Vedas and having learnt them constonlly 
recited them as a religious act called Vedanuva- 
chana and he who recited all the Vedas 
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correctly was called Anuchana' Studenis 

sometimes prided themselves « on such* profi* 
ciency (si^^qwiwl). The XJpanishadic philosophy 
led, in our view, to the addition of a fourth 

C 

Asrama, viz. Samnyasa, a word not found ii} the 
Riff^^eda nor also in the Brahmanas. The idea 
of giving up the world and living by 'begging is 
first given expression fo in the Biihadarnyalta 
(fyf^rrq^ These begging philosophers were,' 

however, few and were probably Brahmins only. 
It is creditable to those times that women weye 
- allowed to take ifp the philosopher’s life and there 
were manv noted Brahmavadinis like Sulabha 
and Gargl, the latter of whom assailed Yajuya- 
valkya with a question in the fanious Brihada- 
ranyaka disputation before King Janaka. The cult 
of Samnyasa was, however, restricted to the 
really retired men and women. It came into abuse 
later when it was taken up by Buddhism and 
made cheap. The Buddhistic monks and nuns wei e 
a cheap and broad-cast edition of the Vcdantic 
Samnvasins. Men and women of all sorts and acres 
became Buddhist Bhikshus and Bhikshunis. These 
abused the institution -so grossly and incurred jo 
much contempt that eventually Hindu society, 
on the fall of Buddhism, ^suppressed Samiiynsa 
altoEfether as forbidden in the Kali a<re. 

The Vedanta philosophy was. however, taught 
to the pupils in BrahmAcharya as also to men in 
the Gnhasthasrama, though its aciual {»r&ctice 
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lay with- ^amnyasins. Svetaketu was taught it 
when he had just finished his student life and 
Yajnavalkya was fanfous as a philosopher when he 
led still a maTried life. . Indeed, the nearest ap- 
prdach to Brahmananda mentioned in the* XJpa- 
nishads was the bliss that the married man enjoy- 
ed ^ But 

apparently the married man had eventually to 
re&e to a* forest, as Yajnavalkya did, for attain- 
ing the final bliss. It could, however, b& at- 
tained, immediately a man had true knowledge ; 
for ignorance caused bondage and naturally true 
knowledge, when attained, led immediately to 
. Moksha on deliverance and the man became 
Brahman itself. The first fruit hd acquired was 
fearlessness (aupit sntrsilr, 5R2rfcr-fo). 

Along with the four Varnas and the three 
Asramas, supreme importance was attached to 
great social purity. The Chhandogya enu- 
m’erates the five great sins or Mahapatakas and 
Surapana is among them and was so for all men. 
It is only in America that this abstinence has 
now become an accepted principle, while it had 
been accepted by the Indo> Aryan society four 
thousand years ago.^ India has maintained this 
principte for Brahmins, to this day. Even some 
Kshatriyas like the ^sodias observe the vow 
rigorously even now. 

The evil of 'marrying more wives than ono 
continued from the ^igvedic days and even 
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Yajnavalkva had two wives ; but they were re- 
spected and Yajnavalkya even taught Brahma- 
vidya to his wife Maitreyi 'who spumed wealth 
in favour of it. The Indo- Aryans generally 
ourntf their dead bodies; but sometimes the 


bodies were left uncared for in jungles and no 
iuneral ceremonies werd performed for them, 
especially of those that had entered into forests 
and pursued Brahmavidya, These also went to 
Brahmaloha from whence there is no return, bv 
rhe Devayfiua path =q 5^%- 

&c — ^o) The mention of an Atikf 
wife in the Chhandogya is to l.»e 

noted. The word is explained as a \vife -maiTied' 
when she was very voung. Earlvnuirrianes seem 
thus to have been then dended. 

Amous: the vices of the Indo-Arvans, that of 
•'amblinff seems to have still continued from Big- 
vedic limes. Thus Chhandogva gives an illuslra- 
tion from g.ambling : “As to the winning.Krita 
the other lower figures bow'\ Krita meant four 
. and the dice had their face.*; marked with one, 
two, three and four dots^, and when the dice thrown 
showed four dots, the thiower w’on. This method 


of gambling is still current iii India. In conirasl 
with this vice, the Indo- Aryans v.’ere remarkable 
for their truthfulness. The story of SatyaKain?- 
Jabfila in the same Chbrindogya proves tliis great 
virtue of the Indian people, a virtue which di-tm- 
guished’theuj still till the most recent tiines. 
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this virtue is noted by the historians of Alexan- 
der of SSO, B. c. % Axah travellers of about 900 
A.n. and by Marco Po!o of about 1400 A.n. . 

The advance in civilisation is testified to by 
the progress in sclenlafic knowledge. Many irjetals 
were now known and used. The sentence ?i®iT 
has already be e no ticed;- The 
• physical phenomenon was marked that eastern 
■winds brought rain- clouds ( ) 

This also shows that the Aryan land then was 
the same as mentioned above consisting of the 
modern Panjab, U. P. and Behcar where eastern 
winds from the Bay current usher in the rainy 
.season. These rains brought fertility ahd gladness 
^ The different kinds of grain grown 

ate enumerated iu one place as (rice), 
(yava), (sesamum). uw (Masha), (wheat), 
(jungle rice) &c. Rice maintains its first 
place and this shows that the Indo-Aryans still 
inhabited the lands at the base of the Himalayas. 

With regard to religion, it may be said that 
the cult of sacrifice was still supreme and every 
householder kept Aguihotra (?iRi(|y#*.~^o). But- 
this as well as recitation of the sacred Yedas now 
became directed to -fehe attainment of Brahman 
and nof of heaven. Vedic recitation, sacrifices, 
-gifte, austerities and fasts were now prescribed for 
the knowledge of Brahman (t?ft 33 =#r 

But if practised for attain- 
ing heaven, the fruit was not everlasting but tdm- 
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poraiy. This now theory was set up to dethrone^ 
the cult of sacrifice or to plac& it on a 'lower 
plane. Vidya was thus of two kinds, higher 
and lower, qa and^TTO; the first was-Brahmavidya, 
while the latter, viz. learning Rigveda &c. and'per- 
forming sacrifices, led to heaven or Svarga from 
which after enjoying the fruit of one’s merit,, 
one returned to this mundane world. It gradu&Uy , 
became established that for the former Vidya 
only Sariinyasins were eligible 

Tapas^and Brahmacharya 
were also necessry. The idea of or morti- 
fication'of the body of various kinds gained great 
strength at this time and for this reason. Fast^ 
or aR^rir was^ supposed to be most efficacious. 
This idea was taken up later by Jainism which; 
prescribes a forty days’ fast as of the highest 
merit. The idea of refraining from flesh also arose 
^rr^fi^cj;- ^fo) at this time. 

The ancient Aryan states or rather peoples 
were p;:osperous and well-governed. Pessimism 
did not exist among the people as is supposed by' 

, ,eome to explain the rise of Vedanta philosophy. 
‘There was no misery inflicted by man on. 
Tnfl.T) which could lead to dissatisfaction with 
this world. The Vairagya®of even Buddha was 
due not to such misery but to misery inflicted 
by Grod on man &.s seen in this mortal world,. 
viz. the misery of birth/ death, old age, sick- 
ness and mental pain 
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-^o). But tlie Vedantic philosophers did not 
harp upon even.this as the Buddhists did. Bor 
they were full of the .joys of this world and rose 
from this joy ^to the idea of Brahmananda, joy 
objeplless and everlasting. To realise this state^ 
they spurned the joys of this world as Naohiketas 
or Christ did to obtain the joy of true knowledge. 
And such philosophers like Sayugva Baikva often 
'lived the life of a Diogenes, sitting aimless under 
a chariot (qsr t - uto 3. 1.) ^ 

.Lastly, it may be noted that these philoso- 
phers enunciated ahd developed the doctrine 
of the transmigration of the soul and also 
the theory of Karman under wl^ich every 
‘person goe^ to good or bad births according 
to his Barman This 

doctrine is explained at length in the oldest 
TJpanishads, viz. the Chhandogya and the Bnha- 
daranyaka and is noticed in brief or at length in 
ali^ost every other Upanishad. To escape from 
the chain of rebirth is, therefore, the final goal 
of the human soul. The theory of the two paths 
also was propounded, viz. of the Devay3.na and the’ 
Pitriyana, by the first of which the soul goes to 
the Brahmaloka from which there is no return 
and by ihe second of which the soul, having gone 
as far as the moon, returns to this world. It is re- 
markable that at the final stage of the Devayana, 
the man of lightning is .believed to lead the soul 
to its final delivery (tp: pq; h 
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Note Further Particulars about the 
Upanishads , 

Wo give in this note detailed information about 
each of the thirteen old Upanishads and about some 
of the later ones, in the probable order of their chrono- 
logical position. 


I. Chhandogya ^ * 

This Upanisliad is, according to our view, the oldest 
of jll (perhaps with . the exception of the Isa), as it 
belongs to the Siimaveda and as the singers of that 
Veda seem to have been the first to turn to philosophi- 
cal speculation. It is well known that singing leads to 
: ecstacy and it is conceivable that the singers of Samans 
first fell to philosophic contemplation. We have already 
shown (Section I, p. 114) that Om, the symbolical note 
of tlicse J-ingers, for this very reason, became identified 
witli Brahman, the highest impersonal entity pro- 
pounded by Upanishadic philosophy. 

Tiie Chhiiudogya contains eight chapters called Pra- 
pathakas or lessons, divided into 164 Khandas (13+ 
24+19+17+24+16+26+15); and these Khaudas conftiin 
from one to more than ten prose sentences cr Mantras. 
vTh,e.se Khandas may have been composed at different 
^ times and by different authors, as they relate to differ- 
- ent topics (see for instance ^ &c. 

' III 14). But the whole Upanishad must have been put 
together before the sacrificial cult descended to a; lower 
position. For the last Khauda declares that a man goes to 
Brahmaloka, who leads a married life and does all the 
religious acts required of him, with his senses restrained. 
Such a man does not return to this mortal world 
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^ ^ ^ 3555 ^^ 9 ). The 

same doctrine is found only in the Isavasyn, viz. 
that a man shoutd do liis due religious acts till the end 
of his life, but in a resigned spirit without greed (^%- 
^ I ?r 

^lO- Secondly, the Chhandogya speaks of three A^ra* ■ 
^fiH only, the student life, the marvit d life and the 
retired life in a forest €5fl?J{Ri: &c. 11,23). Thirdly 
^{®r does not prohibit animal 

sacrifices. Lastlyj ' the AchaTya-Parampara given at 
the end is characteristically short, viz. Prajapati, Mann 
and his prajtLs or descendants. One thus feels a\jnost 
sure that this Upanishad is the oldest of all. Even the 
Byihadarauyaka tenches the life of the Saiiinyasin 
beggar ), hereafter adopted as the fourth 

A^rama necessary for Moksha or absolution. 

„ The Chhandogya Upanishad naturally opens in 1 
with the glorification of Saman and of Udgitha, with the 
Saman chant at sacrifices ; and stories are related of 
Baka Dalbhya, Ushasti Chakrayana and others who 
were Saman singers and Saman philosophers. In 11 
Saman is identified with the whole world, the earth 
being HiiHkara and so on to the Saman of five parts 
as'’ well as that of. .seven parts; and in the end are 
given some actual notw of singing. In III, the sun is 
first identified with Atman, the sun with its royB.jn ' 
the four directions ; then Gayatri, the chief prayer^’Of '* 
the Vedic Aryans to the sun. The .human soul reside^' 
in the heart, the warmth of the living body ond the 
sound heard in the ^losed ear indicating the burning 
within. The soul is next identified in the 
with the whole world. FrSua is also identified similar- 
ly with the world and also mind and speech, sight 
hearing and breathing. .lastly, the whole world out^ 
side is Atman, the sun born out of the bursting ojf the 
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egg oi the universe: the atmosphero-Avith the clouds and 
the ocean. Hereafter in iV we have very interesting 
pnr<abl*>s related, via , that of tlie S'adra king ‘Jana- 
sruti Pantrayana, of Satyakania Jabilla and of his pupil 
Uj)akosala Kiiinalriyana, ending v'ith a description 
of how the .soul reach'W t)j * Dralnnaloka by the Deva* 
jniua ^(divinj path) through light, da}% fortnight, 
month, year, tlif*, .sun, the moon and finally Vidyufc. 
Chapter V oj)ens wifli the parabl i of a dispute {unong the 
senses as to which i^ tlie Iiigfic.st among them (a parabll 
copied in more than ojie Upjmishad) and then gives a 
dialogue b -twoen SVafalcc-tu Arunej'a and the Panchala 
kin§ i’lavahana Jaivali, illustrating how the human 
soul migrates and describing the JPitriyana (the path oi 
Pitriloha) in comjjlete detail. Hext comes the charm- 
ing dialogue between the five seekers after truth, 
R’achina^ala cund others, including the great Uddalaka 
Aruui on one side and the Kshatriya philosopher king * 
Asvapati Kekaya. In VI we have the still more 
-charming dialogue between SVetaketu and his father 
Uddalaka Aruui in which the docrine of (That 

thou art) is explained with vaidous illustrations. In VII 
is given the eloquent discourse on Atman, preached by 
Sanatkumara to Nftrada, elucidating the docrine cof 
Prana and the really highest state of happiness where- 
.in man is conscious of no want or desire. The eighth 
chapter comes last, forming the pinnacle so to speak of 
this glorious Upanishad, a,nd gives the parable of Pra- 
' jUpati and his two pupils, Indra, chief of the gods, and 
Vairochana, chief of Asuras with their material views, 
differentiating the West from fhe East from ttie most 
ancient times, as the word srgif^ used in VIII 8 clearly 
proves. 

Having so far described in short the contents of this 
most important Upanishad and having indicated the 
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probable basis o£ the tirrangemenfc o£ its eight chapters, 
we proceed to notice the many interesting historical 
facts which can be* elicited from it. 1. I 38 proves 
that the ' ?iigveda and the Sam-iveda were not only 
already, compiled but fully studied. The tune, the 
rishi and the deity of- each Saman was fixed ( d- 
■ 2. The singing was to the accom- 
paniment of a Vina or guitar (dHnt 
IT, 6). 3. 5^3^ is explained ns famine- 

stricken Kuru country (I 11). 4, The singing cries 
■^ 13 ?, came to indicate different deities , (I 12. 7, 13). 

Sl fi^U: (H 8) shows that the Aryan 

' -land then extended over the Panjab and U. P., the 
eastern wind bringing sain therein; and east-flowiri'g 
.rivers are mentioned, not rivers flowing north or^ south. 
5. The parts of the Saman song are seven now, with 
' < 5 it^ and add^d (II 8). 6. Different Lokas are con- 
-ceived in which Aditya or Sun is the 21s^( m 

) and in the 22nd beyond Aditya you 
•have heaven or Naka which is described as 
‘without sorrow’ (II 10). 7. shows 

•that the cult of abstinence from flesh bad begun (II 19) 
so also 5rilf*7R( ?r is interesting (II 20). 8. The 

study of grammar had progressed and the letters of 
4he alphabet grouped as Svaras,- Ushmans and Sparsas 
.and the method of pronouneng them prescribed ( 

•’E^^T &c. II 22).- 8. j^b grva veda was 

probably^not .p.ut together at. the da.te of* th^ chapter,'! 
for arsicrlfit^g; do not lead to as~ irT" the case or 

=^1%, and but to whidh is treated 

as its Piashpa. G uhya ° Adesas or Upan i shads are 

■tr^atedjas separate Iirbm.3rahmauasiand._3vere.notl^t 

included i n them, they leading to Brahman as flower. 
10: It is difficult to understand how the suu could 
arise in the west and set in the east (HI 8). It is, how- 
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ever, refreshing to find astronomy and geography so far 
advanced. 11. How is Gayatri and.wf^sfi? 

and how does the quotation cfHTSR?? apply to it 
referring as it does to Purusha and not to Gayatri ? 
12. There is a reference to Mahidasa Aitareya living 
upto the age of 116 (HI 16) and one to S'rikj'ishua, 
son^of Devaki, as being taught a doctrine by Qhova 
Angirasa (III 17), The story of Janasruti is interest- 
ing in many ways ,* fir8tlyj,a Sudra is here mentione<^ as 
learning Vedanta doctrine. Secondly Kshatta iS^mert- 
tioned as a chariot-driver. The S'udra offers his 
d^LUghter to a Brahmin. Nishka means a fixed quantity 
of gold and not a coin (arq ). And villages .are 
given as Inams to Brahmins. ® 14. Upanayana was no 
more than going to school and being admitted as a pupil 
(IV 4). But the importance of a guru seems 
to have b§en established, f^f^r sjr- 

(IV 9;. c 14. The students lived at the house of 
the teacher whose wife took a maternal interest in 
their welfare. 16. Advanced knowledge of metals ia 
evidenced by &o. (IV 17). 15. The fourth 

priest still knows only the three Vedas and not the 
fourth ( 

ibid.). 16. Horses were tied to four pegs di-iven 
into the ground and it was the test of a powerful horse 
that when it sprang, it pulled out the pegs (V 1 

17. The words of Pravahaua ( ^ cW: 3^ 

do not mean that the whole Vedanta 
philosophy . .was developed by the Kshatrij^as ,(V 3). 

18. The theory of transmigration by the two paths 
with the law of Karman is detailed here^”’ 

is no doubt lower in status ; but not siTSif or daily 
sacrifice. A third path is, however, mentioned for thop-^ 
creatures that live an ephemeral life. 19, The fi' ' 
great sins ) are here first detailed, viz. thelt 
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of gold, liquor-drinking, adultery -with tke guru’s wife, 
MUingjO Brakmin^ and association vrith such sinners 
as the fifth (V 10). 20. Names are double, viz. that 

of the individual vrith that of the father, even as at 
present, such &c. 5 but 

there as also a third distinguishing appellation based 
on gotra-descent equivalent to our modern surname ; 
thus is and is fi-mstqg. The gotra 

system was firmly established at least among Brahmins 
at this ancient date (V 15). 21. The sixth chapter first 
mentions the usual period of Brahmacharya orschool- 
life, viz. from the I2th to the 24th year and fnmohs . 
schools sent out 1111^55 or learned men. 22. We have a' 
distinct mention of or steel as distinguished 

frora sit oi’ and of such sharp instumenfcs’as 

(nail-cutter). 23. Elements first appear to be 
three only : earth, water and fire. Five elements came 
later, especially !£ka4a, as conceived ■* by Vedanta 
philosophy, later still. 24. We have already noticed the 
mention of Gandhara and of fire-ordeol at the end of 
~tlu 8 chapter. 25. The various subjects of study at 
school enumerated in VII have already been noticed. 
26. The chapter also enumerates the various methods 
of worship in vogue viz. siqRRirqJr and 

SRoqiqq which are all equated with Brahmacharya or 
worship of Brahman. 

2 Erihadaranyaka 

The next great Upanjshad is the- Brihadarnyaka 
which is m some parts even more eloquent than the- 
OhhSndogya. It may, however, be placed after it in date 
The several parts of it, like those of the €hbandogya* 
are by different authors and composed- at -different 
'timea which can not be definitely determined. But the 
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gjnttmg together of the Trhole may be taken to be late* 
"The name at least is very late, for, as explained already, 
=the very name Srauyaka is post-Paainian. The several 
parts which are styled Brahmauas were treated as 
forming a Khila or supplement of the S atapatha Brah- 
mans and not as Arauyaka. Bnt the hist Adhyaya is 
not a ■‘Khila as it forms part of the eleventh KSni^ of 
the S'atapatha, the others forming the fonrteenth- 
These several Brahmanas are pnt together into si? 
'Chapters called Adhyayas and not Prapathskas. They 
are 57 in number as follows : 6-r64-^16^I545. The 
S a-!itimantra of this Tipanishad is 
^rnd'is found at the beginning of the fifth chapter. 
Another important thing is that there are three diTerent 
Tsffisas ^ven at the end of the second, fourth and sirth 
chapters and they are a study by themselves as will be 
noticed separately. They perhaps indicate that the. 
Upsnishad originally was in three parts of two chapters 
each, which were subsequently joined. The Brahmanss 
consist mostly of prose sentences or Mantras or various 
iength which run up to as many as twenty-three and 
more. There are S'lokas quoted in the midst oz Brah- 
unanas as a sort of authority. 

As this Ujauishad belongs to the Yajurveda or "the 
Teda of sacrifice, and as Asvamedha is the Highest 
'Yedic sacrifice, it naturally opens with an ideali^tion 
-of that sacrifice info the phenomenon of sunrise, 
which itself is looked upon as an Asvamedha. Then we 
have the creation of the world philosophically described 
-as also of the fife senses in man, the working of which 
always arrested the attention of Indian philo- 
sophers. The second chapter opens with a dialogue 
between Dripta Balaki Gargya, a Brahmin, and .Ajata- 
satru of Kasi, a Kshatriya, ending with the explanation 
of ^ the phenomena of sleeping and awakening. The 
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chapter then gives the well-known dialogue between 
Tajnavalkya and his philosophic wife llaitreyi, in which 
^he greatest sage* of Vedanta philosophy explains what 
Atman or Brahman is |ind the state of Brahmibhava 
wherein all cognition of duality is lost and the whole 
world is realised to be nothing else than Brahman. After 
-describing the Madhuvidya of Dadhyan Xtharvaua, 
iihis chapter ends with a Vafilta. Chapter III contains 
'the still more interesting §tory of the disputations at 
^ 4h(J court of Janaka wherein Yajnavalkya is assailed 
with searching questions by many philosophers including 
-the redoubtable lady savant Gargi Vachaknavi. ^The • 
fourth chapter is the most eloquent disquisition in the, 
whole range of Upanishadic literature, containing an ' 
elucidation of the philosophy of Atman alias JBrahman 
by Yajhavalkya to Janaka. Curiously enough, the story 
^nf Yaj&avalkya and his wife Maitreyi is again given at 
-the end of this chapter and (hen comes thq second Yai^sa. 

The fifth chapter begins with the S'anti Mantra 
&c. and then gives a few short but pithy Brah> 
•mauas while the sixth quotes two popular parables 
'from the Chhandogya, one about the dispute among the 
•senses for supremacy ( f Nt ^ &c. ) and 

^another called relating to the migration of 

^he sc/ul by Devayana and Pitriyaua paths, embodied 
in a dialogue between SVetaketu Aruueya and the King 
•of Kurus, Pravahaua Jaivali. Then come two Brah* 
jma^as which are really out of place here as they do 
-not teach any Vedanta doctrine and are.entirely sacri- 
ficial. Finally comes the third YarHia, which is the 
longest of the three. * 

The following interesting statements in this XJpa- 
nishad may be noted. 1. Yajnavalkya is not the author 
•of this Upanishad though he is the chief authority 
•quoted in it (f 2. Man and woman 


original! r vrere one and ^rere fheif divided into trro' 
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bring Ksbatrlyss. Bat the KsiistriTS is treated as the 
bigbesr. as a Brabinin serves the Kshatriva in Bainsnva 

*- “ • * P • 

from s: lovrer ycsiticn. The higher spzrifaa? rcsiticn of 
the Brahmins is. hovrever. ecaallv dear, as killing a Brah- 
min is a great- sin ^. 'cT -b . 

— T— _ ^ — 1 a. ~ ss—si!. 

V'-i 5= 5-. •«; l^ntcr. V. S.-.s'-^v V=I v* '-.:»*■• 5|v.r. 

I, 4X The Yaisvss are these gods -n-ho form* groans like- 

snd ;rfc: and vrhese rases 
■are in the plaral viiile the cniv Sacra ged is Pashan 
■ because he snppc-rts sll (ibid). Th* Arr.'?a5 in the eastern 
conntTies,l£ft agriccltnre to the S ndras trho vrere already 
tillers of the soil. But it sneaks highlv of the 
Sublime sentiment of these r-hilcsorhers t^hen the~ 
place Dharma ,£h- 3 ve all castes ( ^ } ar.d 

Satva as the highest Dhsnrn. Agn: is a Brahmin and 
throrgh him. men go to the highest Brahman. A 
THience are the (^nct- Kiks) &e. that- 

they shonid be explained in this Brahmazm d 5} £ 

O. CV^ii'^Cit l^'sr:n.= :THrj >c'. »; t =.: ~.i 

is the precuTscr ef the Ahiniss deetrine snire- 
^nenily preached by Buddhism.. Jainism and even Chris- 
tisnity in *Ihon shait not kill' (I 5). 6. The TTcrks 
bom from Brahman’s breath are Bigveca. Xajnrveca. 
SSmaveda. Atharvangirssa. Itibasa. Perana; Ticya^ 
Upanishads, Slokas, Sutras. Annvyakyfmss end Tya- 
iiygnas {II; 4).' The occnrrence of the rrord Upenishad 
here is verv signiScant. It ms.y be eonated 'Srerh 

of the Ghbandcgya. They -xvere sot peris of cny 
Teda cfr Brahmana yet: they vrere separate, smalh 
esoteric treatises taught to advanced students, hiany oS 
theK old Upanishads have been incorporated into the esist^ 
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ang thirteen Upanishads but many may have been lost. 
Then 'there were many Slokas besides the sacred Biks 
which were composed for embodying Vedanta doctrines 
in short form to help the memory, (qe^THIsTlf^ &c. annota- 
ted in this very'Upanishad, as mentioned above, probably 
being one of such S'lokas). And Sutras in prose for 
the same object were also enunciated by this time; but. 
these as preceding this Upanishad must be taken to 
hare all been lost. Or the word refers to such short 
’ -sentences as. *151 (as explained by S'ankara in 

his commentary on of Jitcll) followed, by, 

their Vyakhyanas and Anm-yakhanas, works whidiTnov; 
longer now exist, nor evf n these their names. , This !• 
list when compared with that in the Chhandogya” (Vlt 
2} indicates that the Brihadaranyaka is a later Upani- 
-shad than the latter. 7 . The reference to Parikshitas 
* in III 8 is very important. The memory of the four 
sons of Farikshit seems to have been fresh. Janame- 
jaya and hie brothers were the emperois of the Indo- 
Aryan world and performed four A^vamedhas. From 
this question here asked, gr qiRfIjrdr it is inferred 

Hby some scholars that the fall of the Parikshitas was 
in.>8ome strange manner. But no such inference 
•can be supported from the answer of Yajuavalkya who 
-says "They have gone to the place where A^vamedha- 
•-sacrificers go, viz. there where Vayu is and so on”. The 
■answer gives the then prevailing idea as to where the 
Brahmaloka is, beyond this visible world* . 8." qtg 
si^^nr shows that the question was asked 'in the Madra 
>country»in the Fanjab by a Gandharva or a spirit which 
had seized the daughter of Pfthchala Kapya. Inquisitive 
fflpirits which seized human beings were believed in those 
-days even as in the. days of the Bible. 9. In III 5 
-we have ^flss described as (son of and 

■3iot . 10. The Upanishads discuss Brahman 
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only as is clear from the sentence cf 
(Ill 9). The S%kas at the end of this BrShmaua are^ 
not from any SadShitS but from such floating works oH' 
these subjects as are noted already. They are often- 
enigmatic ones, such as Yedantie phiJosdphers delighted ^ 
in composing, e.g. Il‘. In- 

the fourth chapter w^e first find Janaka addressed as 
Samrat, the title of Eastern ^monarcbs, according to the 
Aitareya Brahmaua. Then we have the same list o?'' 
works of study with * 

. again. fvT may be marked as showing that 

Dakshiua was taken only for adequate serrice. ITpani- 
shads are again mentioned as yedantie teaching and not 
'secret ^?ni|al5RT IV 2). S'lokas are quoted' 

here which are not Vedic, but tJpanishadic (IV S). The 
simile taken drom the royal march has already been no- 
ticed &:c.). lY 4 again quotes the- 

ancient S'lokasghn ^’f'Th two of whiedj 5p% 5%^?^ Src. 

and 3?^ ?n?r ^ are clearly from the IsSTS^opsui- 
shad, or both borrow from the same source : but the- 
quotation at the end qtf rrflin &c. is introduced by 
the words 12. Chapter V begins with an^ 

enigmatic Mantra composed by Kauraryayaniputra 
^ ^ IS. We hare the three peoples 

and 3i§tr: who are preached the same letter 
^ by the creator. The Devas understced it as ^ or 
restraint, men as or gift and Asuras os ^<?T. Are 
these three characteristics true of any historical peoples ?' 
In a previous Barhmaua we are told that Devas and 
Asuras were both descendants di Prsjapati, the Devas 
belonging to the younger branch and the Asuras to tfce- 
elder. Gan this be explained as showing that Indo- 
Aryans were the last ofifehocts of the Aryan race who 
came to India from Persia*? 14. V 5 states ^at a 
^ying man sees the sun shorn of its rays. Is this so t 
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So also ho does not hear the noiso in the ear usually 
heard when closed (V 9.). 15. Tho Ihreo holes oi 
95^ and 55 RT aro wider in gradation so is the path 
of tho human soul when it goes to Vfiyu, to Sditya, 
and to Chnndramas. 16. The moon is placed higher 
than tho sun by ancient Indian astronomical theory. 
17. In V 14 tho sacred Giiyatri mantra is esoWrically 
explained, tho fourth unseen foot of it being the sun 
dtsell. 18. V 15 gives \MrEes from tho I^Javfisyopa- 
* nishad word for word. 19. Lastly in VI 8. wo have a 
more relialilo viz. airePi, his pupil 

his pupil %|5r, his pupil 
his pupil 5lPTl% his pupil And .20: 

in VI 5 we have a detailed special sacriBcial rito given, 
for begetting a learned son versed in all Vedas, which 
strikes ua as somewhat obscene but was not so in 
■ reality then* as sexualintercourso w’os then looked 
upon as a sacred and solemn act. * 

3 . Is'Evasya. 

The I^avusya or shortly T^a XJpa nishad is really the 
last or fortieth chapter of the White Yajurveda Saffihita 
aiid as such must bo very old though it is treated as a 
khila’of that Sanihila. In a condensed form it gives the 
important doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy. But it- 
does not preach SaTHnyasa and teaches that karman should, 
be performed till the end of one’s lifo, for "thus only can 
salvation come”. There is one interesting reference in 
it to Avidya, not nescience nor the Avidya of S'an- 
kara ; Vidya is Upamshadic knowledge and Avidya. 
is plainly other knowledge. The word is, however,, 
differently construed by different philosophers. 
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4. Katha, 

ti 

We next take up the Katha whfch belonga to the 
Katha S'S,kha of the Black Yajurveda while I4a and 
Bf ihad. belong to the White. The Katha is also the next 
important TJpaniehad after the preceding three. .The 
S antitimantra of this Upanishad is ?TRsf5 and is given 
at its head, though not a part of it. It consists of two 
Adhyayas each subdivided in^ three sections called Vallis^, 
a new and strange name. It is introduced by the story 
•of Nachiketas who was cursed by his father U^anas 
•ffurnamed Gotama (of the Gotama gotra) to go to the 
^orld of Yama and who is taught the Vedanta philosq- 
:phy by Varna himself, the very first question being 
‘^Doea man live after death ?” The six vaUis contain 
• verses oft quoted by later works, chiefly the Gita, and 
■these probably are taken from the various j^aiShitas, The , 
•original story ojE Nachiketas in the Katha Safiihita is 
shorter and was c-oncerned only with the sacrificial cult 
•of the Nachiketa fires. The language strikes us as later 
-than that of the original story in the Safiihita. 

The following interesting statements may he noticed. 
I, Nachiketas not being tempted by riches or women or 
■empire is like Jesus not being seduced by Satan in the 
Bible. This idea may, however, arise in differont'ooun- 
tries and peoples. 2. gpT m ifcl shows 

■that atheists who did not believe in any hereafter had 
already arisen. 3. is copied in the Qifca. as 

.also and ^ 

&c. 4. 'Iqr indicates the rise of 

Tarka science. 5. shows thaf Prava- 

chana is college teaching (see Taittiriya) and is dis- 
tinct from the reciting of the Vedas (see also 

6. m is probably an old 

jR.ik^ 7. OTRifPT &c. is a striking metaphor 
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■copied in many later works. 8 . (I 3*, 9) 

shows, that Vishnu is taken up by' this Upanishad as 
Para Brahmon. Though the Black Yajurveda in general 
praises S'iva as the highsst god, the Katha S'akhS. pro- 
bably glorifies ^ishuu. 9. qt &c. is copied 

by the Gita. 10. ^?qT q^: I qfcT: q^qsqwWrr- 
^ 5 ^: qR; \ qR ll is copied by the Sankhya and 
not from the Sankhya. The words aisq'eR and are 
f^lso' taken by the Sankhya»lrom here. 11. The Phala- 
,-5rufi at .the end of the first chapter and the line qif^- 
fi5qB?qi’i indicates that the Upanishad consisted 

originally of one .chapter only, the second chapter 
being a later addition. 12. That chapter is, however, 
•older than the Gita *and even the Sankhya philo- 
sophy as q &c. gseqig^qqr^jrraq; 

are ideas coj^ed from here by the Gitfi. 13. qqRfiTRiqfir 
i&c. is a grand, idea copied by many latei? works. 14. 
qt qqs I qqqs I) does not mention the 

of the Sankhyas: it is the same word as in 
qqlct qror of the Gita. 15. So also 
qt is different from Patafi- 

jala Yoga philosophy and is its precursor ; for Yoga is 
described as 3iqqpq^. 16. ^ qrsq: and 

gqq: embody an older idea taken up here. ' 17. 
is also a grand simile. 18. The chapter 
ends with a small phala4ruti. The mentioned 

is that of Yedantic concentration described in the 
£hagavadglta in detail. 

5. 'y'aittlriya 

O 

We next take up the Taittiriya Upanishad which 
belongs to the Tittiri branch of the Black Yajurveda. Its 
relative chronological position can not well be defined 
•and it may have preceded the Katha. Its S'anti-mantra 
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gods are classified as sn^Rsr, and others who are- 
simpl^^^Devas. Indra is above them, above him is Brihae* 
pati, above him Frojapnti, and above him Brahman^ 
7. The Bhfiguvalll dcvdlops the same theory o£ five 
Kosns and praisfls Anna in various ways. But what is. 

which kills the enemies, the haters and the 
cousins (sii^) 1 • 


, * • 6. Aifarcya. 

The Aitaroya follows next. It belongs to the ?.igveda. 
and is the only old Upanishad oi that Veda. Its S'^ti 
Mkntrn is qis ^ ?Rf?r Sffclf&cn &c., a Rigveda Mantra. 
It is a very short Upanishad consisting, as it does, of’ 
three short -chapters (aiwiR), the first only being subdi- 
vided into four Khandas. Those three chapters form the 
fourth, fiith and sixth chapters of the second Arana 
of Aitareya Srauyaka. The first chapter seems to be 
the earliest of the three speaking of and fEr<n?rT» 

It first gives, the explanation of the word Indra on th^ 
esoteric ITasis and lays down-, 

the oft ^peated dictum qfl^rfSlRJT fq f| The second, 
ch^ter/speaks still of svarga as the highest goal : 

^ The third chapter does* 

the same. Here we have the functions of mind minute- 
ly distinguished and also the five elements mentioned 
clearfy. 

) 

. 7. Pras'na. 

• We now come to the three Atharvaveda Upanishads r 
Pra4na, Muudaka and Maudukya, their S'anti-mantra. 
being ^r;. These are probably the 

latest of the old Upanishads as they contain all -the- 
latest developments of the Vedanta philosophy. The- 
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Pra^na is a dialogue between Pippalada, the Rishi 
of the Atharvaveda and five seekers after Brahman; 
and in its five sections answers are given to the five 
questions asked by eact of these sages. It is chiefly 
in prose but verses are usually quoted <aud are preceded 
by #Pr., which are not Vedic but Upanishadic. 
The first Pra^na details and and therein 

assigns a lower position to Karman. It also divides 
Brahman into Para and Apara. It also mentions the 
five elements. The word vratya is used in its Atharva-*^ 
veda sense, viz., the highest deity. The following two 
similes are striking, viz. q'4r 1?%^: &c. and 

fee. >he latter relates 
to the eastern countries, and other^ and probably 
this Upanishad belongs to that part. 


8. Mundaka. 


This Upanishad contains, as said above, a^l the latest 
■developments of the Yedanta philosophy. aChe line of 
teachers given in the beginning is ^r, 

and who is no doufc a late 
ifoharya. The work is wholly metrical, it ilb a short 
one and has three chapters called Muudakas, eaVch (fivi- 
•ded into two Khaudas, and each Khanda contaii^'S from 
nine to thirteen verses or mantras. Vidyas are 
kinds like Brahman, viz. Para and Apara. rWhile 
Para is the highest by which the Akshara is krr owii» 
Apara is Rig veda, Yajurveda, Samaveda, Atha®^rva* 
veda and the six Vedangas, Sysisha, Kalpa, Vyakarl^S^j 
Nirukta, Chhandas and Jyotisha. Itihasa anci Pur^^'o® 
•are here omitted as also the other Vidyas of ta 
Chhandogya and Byihadarauyaka. The names and^_‘ 
number of the Vedangas are the modem ones. The^^ 
•ordinary sacrifices of Agnihotra, Darsapuruamasa &c. are 


) 
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also given ; but thes^ sacrifices are irail boats (g?|T 
SRTjr 1 l ) Their fruit is not 

lasting. Their performers return to life and death. 
But the Safiinyfisin who j givesjip the world and lives 
by begging goes, to the eternal Atman through the gate 
of th? Sun. For this a Guru is necessary (?y5?r^{f?PT=ll>- 
5^1^ »l©0t2). The Brahman theory is* well 
presented and the simile taken from archery is grand, 
wherein however the bow i& Prauava or Om which has 
now become the highest goal as well as "means ( goiter 

wm st® 1 ^554 

The' bow is* previously called Some verjes- 

are taken from the IRigveda. The word Vedanta is 
here found for the first* time probably and Tatis alone- 
realise Brahman. introduces 

&e. which cannot be a Bigvedic verse, especially as it. 
inculcates already noticed. * 

9. Handtikya. 

The third Atharvaveda XJpanishad is the shortest of 
all Upanishade, consisting as it does of twelve prose 
sentences only. It describes how Om is the whole 
world, past, present and future. It is Stman in its 
four stages: the waking, the dreaming, the soundly 
sleeping and the one beyond these three. Om has alsa 
four parts and the fourth beyond. The 

philosophy of this XTpanishad based on ‘Om’ has 
been elucidated by the Karikas of Gaudapada and later 
Vedanta philosophers. .JThe words 5iq^' and sfitl and 
the ideas conveyed by them are first found in this 
work. Its meaningful concisenese is an indication 
of its lateness. 
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We lastly come to Elena Trhich is'tbe ssccad Upsni- 
siisd of the Samaveda, cal^d so from its first v^ord 
Kena and also called Talavakara as it belons'S to that 
S akha. This last bat- net least of the ten old 
shad# is ako a short one, bavins four Ehanias cnlv, 
two in verse end two in prose, containing o4 2>I&ntrss 
{13 veres and 21 prose sentences). It opens with the 
tmanswerabie question, who sets the mind in motion or 
gives the first impulse to breath (the pendulum of the 
-clock of life), end then describes the Brahman in pithy 
verses. In the prose part is given the parable of Indra, 
Tayu and Agni trying to find out Brahman. --vCTii 
■coaid not burn a straw nor could Taya move it wh*n 
* -asked to do so by Brahman. When Indra approached, 
Erabman disappeared and hence he is ccasidered 
to be the greatest of the gyi?. Indra thus is riill 
tlie highest deity; but he is not Brahman itself as 
Vishnu is in Katha. It may, therefore, be earlier than 
Katba; bat the mention of UtnJi, daughter of the IHn-Z- 
layas makes it nearly c-'-rtain that it i’'- a 

later one. How this Purtluic drlty comes in h'^re r.r:d 
explains Brahman is a riddle. 
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-vrMch are not, however, further subdivided. They 
'Contain>inetrical ld[antraB only, in all 113 (16+17+21+ 
:25^f 14+23). Many of them are old, being borrowed from 
the various SaShitSa as also other Upani^ads. The' 
Upanishad very thoughtful and eloquent and has not 
the verbosity of the Black Yajurveda Brahmaua. 

The first chapter treats of sftq, |r, and Brah- 
man pervades the world like in ^17. The ■ second 
chapter treats of Yoga, giving the whole method- of 
‘Concentration (f%^ &c.) and enumerates 

iihe Yogic experiences fee'.)* This 

progress of Yoga establishes its lateness and yet tjjie 
philosophy is not that of Patanjali but its first stage 
^giving the principles, nof yet fixed in a system. The third 
-chapter quotes from the Rudradhaya (qt % qff 
•&c.) and from the Furuahasukta and from various other 
sources. The fourth identifies Brahman with Mahesvara 
<md distinctly mentions Maya .JqPrt ,5 5 

The fifth chapter mentions Kapila called ^ishi 
and his Triguna theory. It may, there- 
fore, be a later addition. The sixth mentions the Karmau 
Ttheory and the words Safiikhya and Yoga in their 
particular senses It also details 

Sanlrhya tenets in a line (qqnfrgqirqf^^^: [ 

uq). In the end the teacher S'veta4vatara is praised 
and he taught his doctrines to er^n^f^s (safiinyasiB or 
’those beyond the three S^ramas). It says that the phi- 
losophy should not be taught to nor to a bad son 
-or pupil. It first preaches as necessary for the 

highest knowledge. TO ^ ?rqr jjlr I . 

ir^: si^Rr% qiRqqni). These facts establish 
dieyond doubt, the lateness of this Upanishad and it has 
been properly excluded from the list of the ten older 
^panishads. 
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12 Katishitaki. 

• 

This Upanishad belougs to the Higveda and forms- 
part of the Kaushitaki Brahjnaua which, as we have- 
shown already, follows the Aitareya. Jts S^anti-mantra 
is, threfore, &c. It is entirely in prose. 

It CGOsists of four long chapters called srsq^l^fs and is not 
sub-divided into any sections. Each chapter contains- 
long prose serflences or Maatras, in all 51 (7+15+9+20). 
There is no line of- teachers given anywhere ; but* 
Kaushitaki is mentioned as a teacher (Jirw)' ^iTTf 
II) and the Upanishad mostly copies from 
other older Upanishads with amplifications of its own. 
Thus the first chapter speaks'' of the two (or three)- 
paths and expands the Devnj’ana with so many details- 
of its o.wn ( # qsTr W fTfcSi^cir? &c. 

14). In chapter two, we have a mention of Paingya; 
who is usually opposed to Kaushitaki in this school, 
though both sanction the SaiKnyasin s rule of life, viz. 
begging in the village (rrw f^r%c®rT). What is Ekadhana 
or Daivasmara (II 3 & 4) ? We have here a mention of 
(II 7) as a preliminary to sacrifice and aho- 
the Vrata of observing the moon on the day following 
the Amaviisya as very meritorious (II 8 ). The ^seeing 
of the full moon and the performance of certain cere- 
monies are also prescribed and these latter include 
some which are out of place in an Upanishad. These- 
are The mention in II 13 of 

makes it certain that the author 
knows Yindbya and hence is .a lute one. The third', 
chapter gives a dialogue between Indra and Pratardana- 
Daivodasi who has gone to heaven. The Upanishad 
here copies copiously from Chhaudogya and Briha- 
darfiruyaka, quoting even the very words, with many 
additions of its own such as nin and ^trnn-s. Ihfr 
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« * 

dialoguo betwatn* Gargya Balaki and Ksiya Ajatasatru 
in the fourth chapter is similarly borrowed from the 
Chfiandogya, almost wholly, with extensions of its own 
such as the snir 3li«iTr at the end which is treated by 
the several senses like a S'reshthin, an interesting simile 
from life, wherein a rich merchant is followed and 
feasted by his compeers. ^ 

- 13. Maitrayattiya Upanishad 

Last comes the Maitrayaniya or Maitri which fur- 
nishes us* with the astronomical statement fixing the 
lower limit of the Upanishadic period at about 1990 b.g., 
as already explained. The Upanishad belongs to the 
Maitri S'akha of tHe Black Yajurveda.' It has been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indies seri« with the 
commentary of Eamakrishiia by Cowell. It is. 
called Maitryupanishad also, as its teaching is that 
of Maitri, which word is derived by the com- 
mentator from Mitra ’Ift:). Indeed 

the Upanishad itself mentions in the, .beginning 
that the Vidya was first taught by Maitri 
^TsISRin^ ). Maitrayauiya seems to be 

a descendant of his and this Upanishad belongs to the 
^llapk Yajurveda. 

The work is divided into seven Prapathakas or 
lessons and the last two are known as Khila or appen- 
dices. The original portion, however, consists of the 
first four lessons. It begins with a discourse betwern 
king Byihardratha and the' sage S'&kayana -who teaches 
the Brahman philosophy ns it was taught by Maitri. He 
then recites a dialogue of old days between the Rifhis 
called A^alakhilyas and the Prajajati called Krntu. 'J his 
dialogue ended originally with the fouith lessen ; but 
in the present recension it is extended upto the SDUi 
14 
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section of the sixth lesson, where S^akS.yana*s discourse 
is shown to have ended with the usual caution “This 
knowledge should not be imparted to a sfceptic” and so 

But the Upanishad again continues to the 38th 
section of this sixth chapter and a seventh chapter is 
; added. T^ius obviously there are three portions of this 
Upanishad ; the first consists of the old portion upto-the 
fourth lesson, then nn addition rips upto the 29th section 
of the sixth and tlilrdly there is a further addition to 
the end of the seventh. The astr onomical statement 
• appears in the second portion ; and the dale furnished 
by it is about 1900 B. 0. as we wii] again in detail , 
show. As this Upanishad con tains. express words such 
as or ^|o says’ (a yishi) or ap.j'Sffi or ^snys a rishi 
elss-where’, quoting sentiments and even exact words^^ 
from other Upanbbads like the Byibadarrinyaljia, Cbban- 
■dogya, Kena and .others, we are sure’ that these oldest 
Upauishads must have been composed before 2000 B. 0. 
The oldest portion of this Upanishad itself may be 
taken to he about 2000 B. C., the middle portion about 
1900 JB.O., and tlie latest addition may come to about 
fiOO B.G. or a peidod preceding Buddha, to w'hom there 
is no reference in the Upanishad. 

The following statements in the Upanishad are in- 
teresting 

1, Ancient kings are mentioned in apparently two 
sets, viz. the solar and the lunar lines as given in the 
Purauas 

■*SncIi as q- (UT-), *r WN (f •)» 

3T?T;?ur: s rr oii^Rld &c. (w.)i 
SfrfT <^), uf (st.), 3T4 ^ U &c., 

«fcc. (^), Jim: (sr«fk 

are extracts fom later TJpanishads like 
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2 . §?f?r M 

■of astrot^mical observation 3. The references to the 
•Sankiiya theory af^tliee guuas are numerous : 
’'^RnTSffFcf^frr. This occurs in the second chapter and 
•indicates even lateness for some ideas in the first por- 
-tion. It can nob be denied that the SanKhya theory 
of guuas is later than the chief old Upanishads as has 
already been shown. • 4. . 512 f ^ and show 

that acting and painting were_known in those early days 
-as also the ideas of the four Asramas first noted in the 
Ghhandogya. 6 . In the middle portion in •6-19 we* 
have a reference to R^*r$FT, viz. aPrnrftr> Sfc^il^K, '“■■IR, ^rRojT, 
and This is different from the Yoga science 

expounded by Patanjali. There is no doubt that the. 
study of the science of Yoga is as <fid as the ten Upa- 
nishids. • There is even a reference to the pressing oi 
the tongue against the roof of thh mouth. 

(8-20). 3. &c.. 

is taken from the Ohh&ndbgya.„(6-32) 
and mentions instead of but this is not 

strange, f and 3 ^ are mentioned here as -usual, 
■fi. mentioned in 6 , 7 bring this last portion 

dpvrn to a very late period. 7. The idea of the triad 
^IUT> and ^ seems to be already complete as their 
different functious are noted more than once. 

5raT3?[: ?nf^: Y 2 ). 

The following quotation; long though it is, shows 


that this last addition was made when there was an 
attack on the Yedic?religion, probably Buddhist, though 
not necessarily, as Buddha is not directly mentioned, 
and as such attacks preceded even Buddha, if 5 ;^- 

aiqi^rsT^ 5rf^rfei?r: q 

OTEf % =^pqf Jig-. 
*^^nirr sig 
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n g ^ {^“S)- So siso 

r. ^ •* ^ 

S^l-a->.ini^:^:inr.c:-:^ GDCl 

In tills connection varictis Slokss ere quoted. 
.wLicb do «iQot belong to any Upanishads. They may 
he found in the Mababharata (e. g. ^ 

VI S4) though one is net sure. It can not, 
hoTvever, be decided Trhich is the original sonree. " 
The atmosphere of this TJpanishsd Trith its ampiifi- 
. cation of Samkhra ideas and Toga practises is the same 
as that of the BhsgaTad^ta, trhich is, ho'vrever, iater- 
and more methodical (e.g. is?. 15, nine, 

- Itsstlv, the astrcnomical statement in the middls- 
porticn is as folloTrs. Describing Esla in detail, the 



'nei=j^i: &:c. This plainly indicates that 
at this time-the Zodiac had been divided into 27 equal 
parts allotted to the 27 Isaksbatras. These equal parts, 
in jaedem language, tvculd consist of and the 
statement shevrs that the snn moved northwards at_t^ 
middle point of Sravishtha a nd ended hisnorthern course 
at tile beginning of Slagha. The Yedanga Jvotisha men- - 
tions that the sun moves northvraiGs at the beginning 
of Dhanishtha and ends his nerthem course at the 
middle of A^Iesha. At the present day the reader vdil 
fesd from any Hindn calenderthat the sun. turns north- 
Tvards, in other words, Dec, 21 falls, when the sun is 
in the middle of SIuls. The present- position of the 
winter solstice is thus nearly 4 Kakshatras cr nearly 
53*" behind the ilsitrynpanisbEd position. Taking 
years for each degree of precession, we have cS X / 2 cr 
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'^816 years between now and the Upanlshad, which 
tKus goes back to about 1900 b.c. 

14. Cater Upanishads. 

• 

• Of these the Narayaulya is the most important. It 
iorms the tenth Arana ef the Taittiriya Srjfhyaka and* 
is known to be a IChila or appendix. Ite S'anti-mautra is 
.•of course &c« It is a very long Upanishad and 

is not divided into sub-sections though the Mantras are 
numbered 15 &c. It consists of verses except where sacrifi- 
-cial formulm come in. These verses are taken mostly* 
from the Snihhitas. The familiar Sandhya (Hi"?!!) mantra 
&c. is found here. Herein are also found the po- 
pular and ?!§iia'r mantras. The Purouic deities are 
referred to and separate mantras for each imitating the 
■Qayatri mantra are given (These deities are 

qqujg- Ijer I 3Il|§R4ls(h^ ^1% II 

II ). The gotra of G’ayatri is 
.given as SSnkhayana. ?fql HR5IJlltq^«3[ and 
% an^^ffoir; is notable. Those who die ' in ’.the Uttarayana 
.go to the sun and those dying in the' Dakshinayana 
, to the moon (84). 

, Next may be noted the Kaivalya which is ’a short 
Upanishad and is attached to the Black Yajurveda, its 
-S'anti being It is in the form of a dialogue 

between Asvalayana and Prajapati. It is entirely in 
verse, there being only two Kaudas of 24 (39-f5) mantras 
in it, For Moksha ’it-prescribes the Saffinyasa Asrama 
-ar|^ a Guru is pre6«ribed-*i‘n the S'rutis’ 

It is naturally devoted to S'iva worship 
50c5^.o5 or fiFW «TI?cri). 
is taken from the Gita ; as also 

n 5aWPRr and form- • 

ing tHputi are clearly modern. « 
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The short Jabaia Lranishad is ettachtd to the 'WhitS' 
Xsjtirveda. It is in prose and TaiiiSTsIkva is nsttirsl- 
Iv tne tsDcher. It :? also cevctccl to S'iva vrcrshipard 
teaches the Jara of Satajrc"’~a It •'x-f=r‘''£:=5 



ed to the Atbarvav^cc. the S anti-n arlta teirc ^-5 
lire. It coEsisis of eight rsns erdhd PtcirarES 
and it is ranlv in retsts arc Ttitir is }tc=e. I: *5 ;r 
the lorn: of n cenverfatien bei-vrec-n cze cre 

others on the merit- cf 'Ibe smeaiiEg of the. 

boar Trith s.shes is a rite pecnJicr lo t}:r- S'irs c-nir. 
The names of Bbasmsn are given ss 
Wt ^ 1 The PararDahaiilsES ensirer- 

stec are ts5.'r;v-i'5i-4'sai?i'i^'=;.vi^t2^i*’.5.}s.r,'si-.\ 

Tho,5e xrom Bniraeas cnwarcs are Ptnanic names 

^ • 

porelr. The ”irork^ treats onlr of the jnttirg cn of' 
Bhasman and Bndraksha. 

The Jabali Upahishad 5s attached to the Samavfds 
and its S anti-m&ntra is sr.“rr:^ It is in the 

iorm of a c-onTersatic-n between Jabah and raip-raladi. 

It stmles divs as PsSu and A^-a ts TrcTrr>v p£~t.^^Lr« 
It also treats 01 Bhasmaebarans. In the Bal'isantararg 
is iotnsd the modem jlanira %\ fire ITatsca 

is told or Brahman th'st sixteen names are sarionr.^ in 
the Tvf»n ago and them Jspa to the nomber Ga three 
crorss is X'rescrsbed. The 3u.siavssvoTan4shsd tts~ 
scribe-^ the ilantia s^^i5;1kST There are cti.er 

Upanishads dercted lo the vre-rsmj- ci the Pnr£n:c 
gods snch as Bahrrichcrasishsd tTsaiisg of 
TTorship. The names of Devi are !■=*. -j,' s.®.*!' 
jaived^rir 

Src. The Ehisimepanishad menmons Venn as Bn era 
and S'anhha as Tishnn: vrbile Krishna is Brahman 
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itsolf. 3lf^, and fJ^r are also 

mentioned. Wo have a a and 

others which need not be noticed hero in detail 

The 108 Upanishads enumerated in the Muktikopa- 
nishad nre*ns follows 

qi#, 

?5^sq2:qmni^?Ri%m35!qRPRf ^- 


tRciKnfegataitTiga^ttCTcgtartytnnisnfiii£giSitnEys»!ifiPigiuF^ 


q^5n?iTFiifh^q5Rr5q.fe?FERR?R?qa7?|tqRf sr- 

R^iHTfprrTRT ?T? fJiqqfRRr 5r(%: u \ 

q5tli^TPSq^Rfqqi#.Hq^RRRTqiT^fS3!hf?ni%5:}^?fg3IRlRe[-- 

fRsnqRtRl -iRq^aRi 3fi'qiqi^ief 5nf%: n v 


tn’£RRq^i?R'qnq^lHiiqcJiqq'l5rn%5qq^JT^sqftqi^ 

Rqr^tRq^swrqs^iqa^qlJTiqJiniissjRrcjriciqlljii^Riq^isiiqig^iiq- 

si?-'qiq3ffq^rqqqi^qmqqq^Rw^i%t?{^ , 

ftfet 5rif%: 11 H 


APPENDIX 

fj 

1 Keith on the Rising of the Ki;ittikas due east. 

In his history of the religion and philosophy of the 
Veda?, Keith refers to the statement in the S^atapatha 
regarding tJie rising of the Krittikas due east and 
tries to brush it ofi' in a cavalieir fashion by observing 
*'It is impossible to attach serious value to this assertion 
made in a passage which assigns foolish reasons for 
preferring one or other Nakshatro, We are in the 
same region of popular belief^ as ^vhen in the Sutra 
literature the existence of Dhruva, a fixed Pole-star, is 
alleged’* (p. '22). One may call it foolish for the Vedic 
sacrificers to say j,that fire should be consecrated when 
the moon is in the Krittika Nakshatra, hecauso that 
Nakshatra rises due east.* But how does this detract 
from the truth of the observation recorded in this 
reason ? It is ^ illogical to argue that the observation 
is unreliable because it was foolish to give it as a reason. 

There is some logicality in saying that the observation 
cannot be treated as absolutely correct because the Sutra 
literature contains a similarly incorrect observation 
about the Pole-star treated as Dhruva or immovable. It 
must, however, be remembered that the star looked 
upon as Dhruva is fixed for all practical purposes, as it 
appears in the same place and region every night and 
does not move, as all other stars do, during the night 

# But is it not equally foolish of the Bomaus that they 
should fix their, Baster aftr a certain full-jnon and more foolish 
still of the Christians that they should even now keep Easter 
as a movable sacred day depending upon a full-moon instead 
of fixing it immovably in the Julian Calender. 
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•Irom enst to wcA. Tho Dhruva observation, ihcreforo, 
is correct practically though not absolutely. Similarly 
the observation o£ the Krittikus rising cast cannot but 
bo taken to be practically correct and oven in this view 
it leads to a (Ute much, earlier than the date assigned to 
Uic S'atapatba by Keith and other European scholars. 
Jlut there is a great diflorcnco between the* Pole-star 
observation and tho Krittiku observation. Tho east point 
•can be veryjeasily fise^ with absolute coffecfness^onH 
waa7 wo know, so fixed by' the ancient peoples, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans and Vedic Aryans.' The north point, 
bh the other hand, in each lattiudc, is difficult tp fix in 
• the sky with absolute correctness and hence tho two 
observations counot'bo treated on the same level. We 
■have already shown how tho Krittiktl observation must 
be treated as absolutely correct, since tho cast point is 
Hjosy to fix, and how it leads to a very ancient date for 
the S'atapatha. 

It is not here suggested by Keith, as it has been by 
some scholars, that tho Nakshatras themselves are not 
Vedic but borrowed from elsewhere. This argument 
•has been advanced farther on. At page 25 , Keith re- 
marks that tho Kakshatras are foreign "because they 
*ar^ not mentioned in the Rigveda except in X 86 and 
that they are found only in tho Taittirlya Samhita 
and the Atharva Sanlhitu.” But, as stated over again, 
the argument derived from non-mention is valueless. 
There may have been no occasion to mention the Nak- 
shatras elsewhere in the Bigveda. But this mention 
in X 86 of the Bigveda is sufficient for our purposes 
as il shows conclusively that tho Nakshatras were 
known before the Bigveda was compiled and that there- 
fore their mention in the S'atapatha is not suspicious. 
But, further than this, we have shown that the Naksha- 
■tras cannot be foreign. They are found in China and 
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Arabia no doubt, but at a time ■vrbsn they may b= tsken 
to bare been borrowed from India- Xeiib tbinks ibst 
they must hare been borrowed from Babrion: but be 
admits thas there is no proof of their existence there, 
klorsorer, if the 1^'akshatras csme from Gb-aldaes. wbr 
did not the B^is also come from there, the Basis which 
are peculiarly Chaldean and which are net found in 
India till about 200 3.C. after the inrasfen of Alex- 
ander r ±,3st3r. the Xakshatras hare been menricn=d 
in the Yedic literartire at a time when ther couid nci 
hare come from outside- The risfss' of the ‘B^rirtikas 
due east could not hare been marked isrer than 2SOO 


non or 

tne equiuc-xes rri 

> A.S., 

no one cenid bare 

inference. The stateme; 

of an 

actual ebservstien 

lock In 

the way cf ^ those 

;e dele 

to the Rirreca am 





hopel 


ci 


Jlax iliilier noted alreacr in tretTin^ over the cimeuin 



II Keith's Dates for the Various Sacihitas 
and Bribraanas 




Earing thus summarily Orusueu csice toe siatem ^ 
in S atspstba, first breught to n;tic? by S. B. Dixit, 
and witbont ha'vins er-;-:i menticned t::e tnccry ci B. 
G. Tilak based cn'tbe reference in the Bip-cca to the 
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B. C., based on ftie mention of the vernal equinox in 
Phalguni (B. X.^35,V,13 &c.), as ‘‘of no value” in prov- 
ing a date so early for the Bigveda, Keith holds that- 
the Rigveda cannot b% earlier than 1200 B. C., as the 
gathas o£ ZorQpster and the liymns of the Bigveda are- 
alipost exactly the same and os the date of Zoiooster- 
cannot be tnhen further back than this. The lowst date- 
for other Yedic works are ako assigned by him as- 
• follows. “TheUpanishadg undoubtedly precede Buddha, 
i.e. 480 B.G. The Brahmaiias precede the Upanishads-’ ’ 
and thei r ‘lowest , d ate is thus 600 B. C.” Keith looks- 
upon the Aita^ya as the _ oldest .Brahjnaua aiyi- the 
•S'atapalha oa_the latest. “The_ Atharva-veda Saffihita. 
and Yajurveda Sai&hitua precede . .the Brahmanas and .. 
their lowest date may be taken as 800 B. C/’.The latest- 
date for the Bigveda is]^ therefore, about 1000 B.O. The* 
argument derived from the kingly dynasties given in- 
the PurSuas for placing the Bigveda in about 1200- 
B. 0. is also noticed and dismissed ns based on unreli- 
able dynasties given in works unquestionably dated- 
about 500 A.D. 

These lowest limits for these works are undeniable,, 
but they lead to nothing as to their actual probable 
d*ate^; and further it is not possible to accept a century 
or two as the probable period intervening between the- 
several works and chiefly between the.XJpanishads and* 
Buddha. And the higher limit assumed, viz. 1200 
B.c. for the Bigveda based on Zoroaster’s date is open to 
grave objections. Many gathas are no doubt exact, 
counterparts of VedicAymns and they were most proba- 
bly composed at about the same time when Vedic- 
Aryans and Iranians were together. But they may have- 
preceded Zoroaster by thousands of years, being pre- 
served intact by Parsi priests ns Bigveda hymns have- 
been preserved intact by Brahmins these five thousand 
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years. Their date cannot, therefoi^, b 2 the date of 
Zoroaster. Secondly^ even Zoroaster can not be i^ac-ed 
so late as GOO b.g. nor as 1000 E.C. It is really in- 
-esplicable hoTV European scholars like Hertel end even 
Keith (v.’ho properly refutes Hertel's .argumeuts by 
’wliich he places Zoroaster a little before Darius) t-iiiirc- 
ly igncx-e the statements of ancient- Greek authors ■srho 
-are almost contemporaries (426 ii.c.) and plaeeci Zoroaster 
6000 years before the invasicp of Xerxes and Aristotle * 
''also placed him about the same period before Plato 
(Keith, ibid., p. G15). In the face of such ancient evi- 
dence it is impossible to place Zoroaster so late a? 6C5 
JB.c. or even 1000 B.o. as hc-ld by Carpenter and R. C; 
Temple (J. K. A- S. I92G). As jkiinted cut by Keith 
•himscdf, no conclusion can he dratrn from the lion-rnen- 
■tion in the gutlias of nature-gods wor.-Lij.-ped by the 
Persians as described by Herodotus cr oi t-nlmcl sacri- 
licc'.s or of the * exposing of d'-ad borlies to birds tr 
beasts. It is admitted that the I'lc-dcs v/ho prt.ct:sed 
these rites were ditTerezit from the Persians. The 
dissenting sect of Zoroa.strien Pcr.tiats.'= m-'v have- long 
lingered b-:-fore it was taken up by Darius end idv-n 
roj'ul supiorL. ZorcastriaiiK may hav** giv- n up '.oin iil 

-H‘icritice.s long before Darius- ns the Uj.ani.'-h.adic ] 

phers di«l so early as £000 5J.*\ It o-;!t r/Jt, th- r- 0 r-. 
be argued that ZoroasPr lived only a iiitl- b f-r- 
■rius: nor ubeut tlve or six C'-ntur:'':' h. f-.rc' hi::., n :y 
ancient Greek tradition h'- i? p!r.c-,d ? ‘ > n.l th-vi ^al 
vrurs b-?fore Darius. The d.~.t^- h-r th-: high' r a:.::', 
for the Kigvvd.a, ther-jfor*-, can Ij*;-: h-- tr-.h* n t-.- 1 •• < : y 
2200 iJ.c. 

Keith thinks that th'- .•-eian.tinn «'d hr.r.ie:.- at. i 
V*-fiic ArvT.iis can not ix- plr.c-;d bT'-r- 2'' 
no d-'^finit- argun:'‘-nf.*? nn* given ff r 
..Sc rn-; of the R5£n'-''dic hyrrj.'-- wer-- C‘'>ra; 
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the Hindu-Kush -when the two peoples were together ; 
but laany hymns were clearly composed in the Panjab- 
and as the compilation of the Bigveda must be placed 
about 8100 B.C., the sgparation of the two branches 
must be placgd earlier than 3100 B. c. The words 
Brahmadvish and Devanid in some hymns of the Rig- 
veda may refer to the Zoroastrians or their prec^cessors 
who separated from the Vedic Aryans. The changed 
•meaning of Deva amoijg the two peoples and the 
changed meaning of Asura itself' in the Rigveda also*'^* 
shows this.* Many later hymns describing the Asuras 
as the enemies' of Devas and as conquered by Devq^ and 
by Indra (pointed out by Keith himself) would point to 
the same conclusion. The Devanids can not, we think, be 
the Dravidians or the aboriginal Dasas, as in one Big- 
vedic verse the three peoples have been distinctly and ’ 
separately mentioned. ^ ifl an?Tf gejq 

mentions the Adevas as distinct from the Dasas. 
and the Aryans (Vedic people). The schism between 
Vedic Aryans and Iranians or Asuras alias Adevas 
must /jB placed before 3100 B c. and it may be tliat 
Zoroaster may be the leader of the Iranians in this 
schism. But his name does not occur in any Bigvedic 
hym:j; and it is likely that he was only a late teacher 
of that schism, especially as Asuras are spoken' of in 
the Brahmauast as sacrificers. Some even consider 

t The Chhandogya speaks of the Asuras as decorating the 
bqdierbf th‘eir..dead.' ' The Zoroastrians have not this custom. 

It may, therefore, he suggested that Zoroaster’s schism come 
later than the Chhandogya or 2500 B. o. The Medes also are 
said to have exposed the bodies of their dead, But Herodotus 
as stated above, does not speak of Persians as exposing the 
bodies of their dead to birds of prey and hence som e Asuras 
must-be taken .to have the custom of .decorating dead bodies like 
the Egyptians and the Assyrians and even. the western Aryans. 
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-Zoroast-er and Tvasa as cont'einpC'rEries- are ret, 
hoTrever, concerned here ■vritii hsing the date ci*Zcrca- 
ster; our contention is that the gathas Ear he -mere 
ancient than Zoroaster and thaty- therefore, the date of the 
Ejgvedic compilation does not depend upon that of 
Zoroaster and that even the date of Zoroaster itself 
oannot'-he so late as ICOO s.c. 


il-t* ^he Xhree Vamsas in the Brihadaranvaka.* 


These vathsas ~hen stedied carefniir are rnerrlfcahle 

A 

in many points. It is true that- the name in the non:- 
native is that of the pupil and that in the ablative is 
the nanas of the teacher. But names are sometimes 
ret eated, i he teacher’s and the pupil’s name being the 
saste. Thus (II 6). is 

strange. It nfay he suggested that the seetnd ' 

is another Acharva of the same name. In kirsiv or- 
nasties, have names repeated often and vre distinguish 
tlitm as George I and Gecrge.II. This second Far.tirrx- 
shva mav be Pautimashva I andhisgraud-nur-ilPautima- 
shya II vrith v.-'hom the Tamsa starts. 2. ^ri^* 

v.r--^" gives tvo names as Ic-aehers as =? is used 

(and even tvrice as required). It must- be underst-ro^ that 
S'andilva learnt Tedanta doctrines from tvro teachers. 
But the Tamsa goes higher vrith Gautama only. 

S. This is explicable only on the 

the surp-ositicB that the second is the fstber one bears 
the same name as it is a gotra name- 4. 
a^r.'n are tvro teachers cr thev are tvro brerbers 

r . . - • _i 

ci the same name. 4. ona nrs nsxt 

re] rated. They must be diSerent persons cf the same 
g-oira name. 5. Asurfiyana and Yasira are tme rerso-ur 
as noted above, out is one person a; y is no.- 
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names now seem^o be imaginary ending with 
pupij of Brahman, which is swayaffibhu or uncreated, 
the first teacher! 

The Yafii4a at the en^ of the fourth chapter is the same 
, -as above with jjhe exception that in section two new pupils 
.ar§ introduced from Agnivesya, who is show;n . as a 
pupil of ?iFq, whose name is repeated. From the 

Tafilsa is the same again upto the last, viz. Brahman. 

, The third Vamsa at the end of chapter VI presents an 
•entirely different aspect. Instead of and so on 

we have till the end of the section 2 etc. Pro- 

bably these are difierent persons altogether, 

.being sister’s son of But why should these 

Vedanta philosopher» be styled as their mother’s sons ? 2 
'Tbe line of teachers from sTTgR is interesting as he is a 
pupil of he of he of ar5“r and so on. But' 

here the line of teachers ends with AditJ^a, the sun, and 
not with Brahman (VI 3.) A second line of teachers is 
•therefrom given in the next section commencing with the 
-words in which ‘is omitted 

^nd the line is' taken to Brahman as in the other two 
Vaffi4as.The rishi g?: is here mentioned as taught 

immedeiaCely by Prajapati, taught by Brahman.' Praja- 
• _pati,^ere is the same as Parameshthin of the others. 

Many of these names of teachers appear in the other 
‘TJpanishads and they mostly seem to be real persons 
•excepting some of the last names. Why these Vaffi^as 
should be given in the Brihadaraiiyaka alone is a riddle; 

. it may be explained as showing the rigid traditions 
•of the school of Yajnavalkya, the propounder of the 
Whife -Yajurveda. 
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HISTOI^y OF 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

S'RUTI PERIOD 
SECTION III-VEDANGAS 

ft 

I INTRODUCTION 

• 

As in every o*ther language, literature is origi- 
*nally religious, so also in Sanskrit the Vedas were 
the earliest literary works embodying the prayers, 
the sacrificial formulas and the psalms of the 
Indo- Aryan Vedic people. They naturally soon 
became sacred utterances, so much so that every 
word and* every ritual action acquired importance 
as securing merit not from their meaning but 
from their form. To utter a mantra exactly as 
jthe Rishis uttered it or to perform a sacrifice 
as the Rishis performed it or to sing a psalm 
in the very, notes and modulations of the Rishis 
became the sine qua non for securing the favour 
of the gods and any mistake or change in them 
was productive of evil. The Acharyas of the 
Brahmanas, therefore, laid down many rules for • 
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the proper proaunciation of mantras and the 
proper performance of sacriipces. These rules 
became vastly more important when the progress 
of time changed the language of the Indo* Aryans, 
both in pronunciation and in gfammar and sacri* 
fioial ritual developed by the addition of* longer 
and higher sacrifices and of more complicated 
rites. These matters, therefore, had to^ be. re- 
duced to scientific precision in .special works 
devoted to these subjects. It was thus natural 
that works were written on the proper pronun- « 
ciation of Vedic mantrasj on the proper perfor- 
mance of Vedic sacrifices and on the grammar 
of the Vpdic language which had visibly changed 
in the course of a thousand years and owing' to 
the extension of Aryan settlements into eastern* 
and southern lands where new non- Aryan tribes 
were incorporated as Sudras. This explains how 
Siksha, Kalpa and Vyakarana became the sub- 
jects of new works on the topics of propuncia- 
tion, ritual and grammar. ^ 

The next necessary subject to be studied was 
vocabulary. Ancient Vedic words were going 
out of use or changing their meanings. The 
Vedic mantras were efficacious, no doubt, accord- 
ing to the reverent feelings of the Aryans, by 
their words and form and not by their meaning. 
But there were still generations which under- 
stood their meanings and they tried to indicate 
^ these meanings by the Pada-patha, i. e. separat- 
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ing each word in the mantra and by fixing the 
meaning of obsolete words therein. Nighantu 
or what may be called in modern language Vedic 
vocabulary was thus needed. So also was needed 
a method of interpreting the Vedic sentences 
b}’ explaining the nature of Vedic gods and the 
ideas involved in the Vedic hymns. How tlie 
uamo§ of gods were to b§ explained and how the 
names of objects or words arose was also natu- 
rally studied. The result was the developmei^t 
of a fourth Vedahga or subsidiary subject of study 
in connection with the ‘Vedas, viz. Nirukta which 
tried to explain the meaning of Vedic words 
and mantras. • 

•Along with* this came the study ^of metres 
naturally enough. The Vedic hymns were in 
•difiereut metres. In the progress of time, Vedic 
metres which were somewhat rough and un- 
tutored changed into more polished and regulated 
ones. ^ The study of old Vedic metres was, there- 
fore, necessary, as the mantras could not be 
changed and must be recited as the !Rishis had 
composed them. Different metres again were 
supposed to be pleasing to different gods as the 
Acharyas had said that Gayatri was pleasing to 
Agni, Trishtubh to Ifldra, Jagafa to Varuna 
and the Visvedevas and so on. The Vedic metres 
were, therefore, carefully studied ; their supposed 
irregularities were explained and accounted for 
and modern metres were compared with them.* 
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Thus arose the fifth Vedahga, viz. Ohhandas or- 
prosody. c ^ 

Lastly came the most important and scientific- 
of all the Vedahgas namely Jyotisha or astro- 
nomy. Vedic sacrifices were to oe performed not 
only daily, morning and evening, but the more 
important ones were to be performed on the full 
moon and new moon d^ys. Some ritual was pre- 
scribed on certain Nakshatras ; for with the Vefiic 
Aryans not only the sun and the moon but the 
constellations also were very important. In jiliear * 
ancient home about the*^ polar regions, the sun 
was. invisible for months together; and time 
could be^, watched and measured by the progress 
of the moon among the constbllations which 
were visiMe throughout the time (night and day‘ 
being one long night lasting for two or three 
months) and the moon must have been, therefore,, 
carefully watched. It is thus why with the 
Vedic Aryans, the Nakshatras, i.e. the positions, 
of the moon among the constellations, «iaturally 
taken to be 27 by the moon's making a round 
of them in 27 days, were so important. Certain 
ceremonies were, therefore, fixed for certain 
Nakshatras such as Punarvasu, Hasta, Chitra 
and so on. Again certain sacrifices were to be 
performed on the Vishuvan day, the day on 
which the sun is in the middle of its southern 
and northern travel. Astronomy, therefore, was 
, naturally studied and astronomical phenomena 
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Ijeing regular and ‘unchanging, the intelligent 
Vedic Aryans found out the laws regulating them 
•and evolved rules for calculating the positions of 
the sun and the moon at any future time, so that 
full moons and new moons, Tithis and Nakshtras, 
Vishuvans and seasons which depended upon ■ihe 
sun’s course northward and southward, could be 
prediqted. The great qdvance in astronomical 
knowledge disclosed by the Vedahga Jyotisha 
-need not, therefore, be wondered at, as it was the 
result of a necessary study of the stars and the 
sun and the moon made for nearly two or even 
three thousand years. This V edahga must neces- 
sarily have been preceded by a good l^owledge 
•of Arithmetic and the rule of three, called 
together mentioned in the Clihandogya 

XJpanishad. 

These six Vedahgas or subjects of study ancil-. 
lary to the Vedas are enumerated already in an 
XJpanishad noted before as s^fFRO]-, 

and 5^^. The word ahga may even be taken 
to mean limb, as Ghhandas is looked upon as the 
•feet of Veda, Kalpa as its hands, Jyotisha as its 
eyes, Nirukta as its ears, Siksha as its nose and 
Vyakarana as its mouth : 3 

- 8 qnpr>i il ( Rwr ). These subjects must 
have been long studied before the works now 
recognised as Vedahgas were . composed. For 
•many teacher? are mentioned not only in thes§ 
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T^orks, bnt in the several Brahmanas and Ara- 
nyakas. Whether these teachers had composed 
any works or not, we do not definitely know; 
bat as the iMahabharataSiientions a Sutrakara 
Sakalva whose work on grammar we do not 
now possess, sach works must have existed once 


though they have now disappeared. We must 
assign to these works dates ranging between 
1900 and SOOb. a, the latter being, the date of' 
Panini whose the recognised Vediihga on 

grammar, diselosingas it does the highest develop- 
ment of that subject. We have alresdv shown how 
our date for Piinini is vastly difierent from the 
date assigned to him by European scholars and 
how consequently the whole range of Yedie 
literature is dated bv them much later than we 
date it. The date of Panini is the sheet anchor, 
so to speak, in the history of Tedic literature and 
it will be discussed at length in a special note. 
If the date of Panini is taken to be SOO u.-c. as 
we do. the other Yedanga literature which un- 
questionably preceded Panini may be placed 
between about 1900 b.c., the date of hlaitiyu- 
panishad, and SOO b.c. 

This literature, with the exception perhaps of 
the Kalpastitrasdetailinghiany Yedic sacrifices in 
which the modem world including India has lost 
all interest, is of very great value. Language 
was so thoroughiv studied by these ancient 
Acharvas that the rules which govern the natural 
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forn)Riion of words *aijd graiuinatical forms dis- 
^ covered* by them ptill servo as a guide to the 
study of modern languages. Grammar and etymo- 
logy especially were 8ci\itinizod in a manner in 
which no nation *of tho world, ancient or modern, 
has yet done. Tho unassailable edifice of gri^m- 
mar which Pfinini has built and into and from which 
not a .word or letter can^ bo put or taken out is 
indeed a wonderful work in tho literatuto of the 
world. Even tho Ealpasutras disclose the logical 
intejloct of tho Indo- Aryans who have laid dowh 
maxims for tho interpretation of revealed works, 
maxims which laid the foundation, later, qf the 

Puiwa IMimariisu Sfvstra, maxims which can guide 

• ^ 

la’wyors even hi modern times in the interpre- 
tation of codified law. ’ 



II S'lKSHA 

This Vedfihga related to the proper pronun- 
ciation of ^‘eclic mantras. The work now re- 
cognised as the Vedahga by the reciters of 
Kigveda, Yajiirveda and Samaveda is a short 
book of about 60 verses^ divided into 11 sections. 
It is certain! V a late work, later .than Panini 
whose teaching, it declares in the very begin- 
ning, it follows. It applies to both Sanskrit .and 
Prakrit which also proves that it is later than 
Panini. Panini is said herein to be Dakshiputra. 
It treats of letters and accents and the method 
of pronouncing them. The arrangement of let- 
ters accorcling to their Stbana is peifect and 
shows the highest advancement of the science 
of phonetics. The science is supposed to have 
been taught by god Siva to Piinini. 

There are several references to Siksha in Y^dic 
•works : but a complete work on this subject was 
not composed by any one and hence this work 
hy an unnamed author became the recognised 
Vedansra on Siksha. It mav be dated about 
300 B. c. and does not reallv belong to tlie Yedic 

V-. 

period Other Sikshas ^are known and there 
are several Pratisakhyas but they are all probably 
later than Panini and need not be treated of 
here. 


Ilf CHHANDAS 

The same thing may lae said about the work 
■on Chhandas recognised as Vedahga by all the 
Vaidihas. It is attributed to Pifigala who oiay 
have lived about 300 b. o. It treats of both 
Vedic and classical metres. It opens with the 
ahcd of this science, viz. K, cf, sr, ?T, 55, .»r, 

the names of the ganas adopted to secure the ut- 
most brevity in giving the definitions of classical 
) metres. But these ganas have no appli- 
cation to Vedic metres; and it is som&what 
absurd to begin the treatise with this ^string of 
•letters. Vedic metres, like ^iksha, have been 
■defined in several places in Vedic works and, as 
stated already, the names of the seven chief 
metres are found mentioned even in Eigvedic 
hymns. This is, however, perhaps the first work 
solely devoted to 'the subject of Vedic and clas- 
sical pi’Qsody and has consequently been adopted 
as the Vedanga on the subject. The author 
probably is a follower of Pihgala, called 
iu the very first verse, whose intellect was chas- 
tened by the favour of Siva like that of Panini. 



IV KALPASUTRAS 

The extant- Ralpasutras must hare been pre- 
ceded by others, noTr not existmo". Sutras are 

• O t 

mentioned as early as the Riihad^’anyaka Upa- 
nishad as subjects of study. And for the perform- 
ance of elaborate sacri^^ces manuals, short and 
decisiye, must hare been found necessary at *a 
very early age, as the procedure described in 
the Brahmanas is desultory and as discussjons 
are often giren therein yithout decisions. ATore- 
over/ different schools soon sprang up, adopting 
different ritual and the four Vedas also soon led to 
four main schools. Though in the ^performance of 
the principal sacrifices, all the Vedas were requir- 
ed to be used, the Hotn using the Rigveda, the 
XJdgatri the Samareda, the Adhraryu the Yajur- 
veda and the Brahman or presiding priest all the 
three and latterly Atharraveda particularly, s61I 
eachV eda later on provided for all requirements by 
including the necessary mantras in its Brfihmanas 
and especially its Aranyakas. Hence the Sutras 
also, like these works, attached themselves to 
the several Vedas and laid down their distinc- 
tive procedure. They were thus considered as 
an A fi g A or limb of that Veda along with other 
Ahgas. The older Sutras mentioned in the 
Brihadfiranyaka disappeared, both because bolter 
‘Sutras subsequently arose and because ritnal 
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also dovolopod furtliei*. The extant Kalpasutras 
which aTO rocognt^ed ns Angns of the fouT Vedas, 
are ns follows :-l Asvaliiyana and 2 Saiikhiiyana 
of the Kigvoda; 3 MaSakn, 4 Lfityayana and 
5 Diiiliyayana oY the Samavoda, 6 Manava, 7 
Baudlifiynna, 8 Bharadvaja, 9 Apastamba and 
10 Hiranyako's'in also called Satyashadha of the 
Bkick, Yajurveda, 11 Ka,tyjiynna of the White 
Yajurvcda ai)d 12 Kau.^ika and 13 Vaitana of the 
Alhnrvavoda. 

Thoso Srauta Sutras relate to the Srauta 
sacrifices performed on the higher fires with the 
help of one or more priests. But there 'were 
many sacrifices and • ceremonies of a, domestic 
uutiiro which ■C\'ere to bo performed by the house- 
holder himself without the aid of any priests 
and on the Grihya fire. For these, manuals 
subsequently arose called Grihya Sutras. These 
Sutras usually bear the same name as the above 
but their authors were without doubt not the 
same. They have the same names because they 
belong to the same school ; or perhaps because 
their authors were born in the same gotra. 
Thus the author of A^valayana Grihya Sutra 
can not be the same as the author of the A^va- 
layana Sijauta Sutra, tfiough he poses as such in 
the very first sutra of his Grihya work. Indeed 
that Grihya Sutra was composed centuries after, 
the latter as will presently appear. The Grihya 
Sutras, according to our view, do not fall in the- 
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Sruti period as defined by us.^ Their language is 
(Kstinctly later. ‘The literary development of the 
Srauta Sutras is earlier than that of the Grihya 
Sutras’ (Keith p. 26).^ ^‘The language of the 
former is not yet classical Sanskrit and is distinct- 
ly pre-Paninian' (ibid). Even according to Keith 
thus they are to be placed before Pauini. Keith 
places them about 400 b. c., Panini accordinsf to 
him dating about 300 b.o. But, as will be shown 
later on, Panini can nob be placed later than 
•800 B. G., and these KalpasCitras can not be later 
than 1000 b. g. It is difficult to determine their 
•earlier limit. They are unquestionably later 
than the Upanishads and hence can not be earlier 
than 1900 b.g. We may, therefore, take the 
Srauta Suiras as falling between 1900 and 1000 
3. c., i. e. in the third part of the Sruti period. 
There are one or two other indications of 
this early age of these Sutras. They nowhere 
mention idols of Vedic gods or idol worship. 
Idol w^orship is mentioned in Panini. Secondly 
they still stick to animal sacrifices which subse- 

^ Garbe observes that the style of Apastamba in the Giihya 
is much more concise than in the Srauta (p. XVII, Vol. III). 
The samo thing may be said of Asvalayana. The authors of 
these two Griliyas, therefore, muit be different from Apastamba 
and Asvalayana, the authors of Srauta Sutras. It may also 
be noted that for Samaveda the authors of Grihya Sutras arc 
different from those of the Srauta, viz. Jaimini, Gobhila and 
Xhadira j and for the White Yajurveda, the author of the 
'Gx'ihya Sutra is Paraskara and not Katyayana. 
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quciitly became unpopular. The first indication, 
however, is not /Jecisivo, as non-mention is no- 
evidence and as mention of idols is not necessary 
in treatises which troat*of Srauta sacrifices solely. 

The word Kalpa moans procedure or formula 
and in this sense frequontlj^ occurs in^the 
Kalpasutras themselves (Apastamba VI 18, 11 
G.'g.)..It is used in modicipe also in the same sense, 
\4z. formula of a medical preparation. As meaning 
a work on sacrificial procedure, the word is used 
in the Jlundaka Upanishad and also, as we know, 
in Punini. His sutra iinjPl^E^g shows that 

ho know of old and now ICalpas. The old Kalpas 
are probably all lost. They wore probably not 
dallod Sutras: This word is also old^* but it ori- 
ginally meant a work with a continuous thread. 
Tho idea of brevity was subsequently developed. 
The earlier Kalpas must not have been as con- 
cise and short as the later ones are. Tliis index 
may, be used for fixing the relative priority of 
the extant Kalpasutras, though it is not a deci- 
sive one. It can not be believed that these 
Sutras were composed in opposition to Buddhism 
in support of animal sacrifices as Dr. Macdonell 
thinks (p. 145). It is more proper to suppose that 
the codification of the' ritual of animal sacrifices 
took place long before Buddha arose and thus 
gave occasion for the rise of his philoosophy. 
The philosophy of sacrifice arose after Buddha 
and was embodied by Jaimini in his Purya 
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Mimamsa Sutras based on alil the Ealpasutras, 
Even the Dhannasutras ■which are lat^-r than 
the Sranta Sutras preceded Buddha and even 
P^ird and also Yasha -who, as mentioned br !Mae- 
donell himself, quotes maxims firo'm. some Dhanna- 
sutras. ’These like the Grihra Sutras no'w form 
part of Ealpasutras no doubt, but are later addi- 


tions. Thus Apastamba Dharmasutra, treated.as 
the oldest bv hTacdonelfj forms the 2Sth and 2Pth 
chapters of the Apastamba Ealpasutra, the 26th 
and 27th chapters forming the Grihjasutra. 
The Srauta Sutras, however, form admittedlx‘the 
earliest portions and we shall treat onlv of these 
in this section. 





Note :-DetaiIe j description of the extant 
• .Kalpasntras 

I Apastamba 

• ' ■ 
This Kalpasutr)} seems .to be the oldest of those we 
posses^. It belongs to the Taittiriya S'akha of the 
Black Yajurveda which is also the oldest S'akh^ of 
■that Veda. As Yajurveda is chiefly concerned with 
sacrifice,' it is but natural that the Taittiriyins should 
&:st set about to lay down . a Kalpasutra for their 
^S'akha. This* S akim is now chiefiy found in Andhra. 

The language of Apastamba’s Sutra is simple and the 
-sutius are not enigmatic and difiScult of understanding 
as Fauinlya and other * sutras, conspicuous for their 
■brevity, are. According to most scholars, the Grihya* 
•sutra which forms the 26th and 27th chapi^rs of this 
Kalpa is less simple and belongs in our view to a difierent 
author. The S'rauta portion of which we* speak here 
consists of 25 chapters, called Frasnas, a new name for 
chapter and each Fra^na consists of several sub-sections 
called Eaudikas, each Eaudika containing, on an aver- 
age, about 13 sutras, there being about 7590 sutras 
in the 588 Eaudikas of the 25 Frasnas. 

, This ^ork has been edited in the Bibliotheca Indica 
series by Garbe in three parts. It speaks indeed volumes 
of the great labour the editor has taken, that he has 
traced all the quotations in it to their respective origins 
in the Saihhitas and Brahmauas and has given lists of 
these references. There are many quotations from the 
JKigveda taken bodily add also from its Eaushitaki 
Brahmaua. There are very few quotations from the 
Bamaveda ; but “quotations from its Fanchaviffisa Brah- 
-maua are copious especially in the Ahina and Sattra 
-sections”. Twenty-five quotations are taken from the 
Atharvaveda ; but as they are a little difierent from 
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those in the S'annaka recension, they probably belong 
to the Fippalada one. Many Brabmanas, not extant 
now, are quoted by name viz. Kankati, Kalabavi, 
S'atyayani, S'aitali and Bh^lavika. Kalingayanika is 
a name not found elsewhere. It is remarkable that 
Aitareya is not mentioned nor Kaushitaki of the Big- 
ve(& ; but the word Bahvricha is often used for them, 
ffhe Vajasaneyakam is also frequently mentioned and 
we think that the reference is to the S'atapatha ; apd me 
is justified in inferring tha^l; the Katyayanasutra of the 
White Yajurveda had not yet been written, as Vajasa- 
naya procedure is noticed here. _The name S'atapatha 
also appears to be later than the Apastamba Sutra. • We 
have already seen that the ‘‘name Shashtipatba was 
once current. When a Brahmaua is quoted without . 
name, the words are used as also qsrr 

W or w Very probably the Taittiriya 

Brahmaua oi' i^rauyaka is there meant, not a S'rauta- 
Butra according to our view; but Garbe thinks that 
the Pra7X')ei?^^y^y®' taken from A^valayana S'rauta- 
eutra. We^ill discuss the question whether they both 
give independently what was common matter or whether 
one copies iro^No the other, when we shall speak of 
Asvalayana. Se^^ral Jbeachers are mentioned by name, 
e.g. A4marathya and^lekhana ; but they are probably 
not authors of Sutras, ^.ut are two savants of opposite 
views. There is a comm^ary on this work by Eudra- 
datta which extends only W^fifteen Prasnas as published 
oy Garbe. 

The work treats of all S-'ra^a sacrifices, from the 
lowest Darsapuruamasa to the higi^gt Asvamedha and 
Purushamedha, in all their details. "“The procedure is 
laid down in detail and every action is described in 
words which, as Brahmin sacrificers even now do, have 
to be repeated while doing the acts indicated. Ihm 
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inetLod has enabled tbe'sevcral actions in all rituals to 
be fixed ’^^itbont any change or omission. Mantras ac- 
company every action ^bich are eitbc-r taken from 
Sainbitas or Brabmauas or are newly prescribed by this 
Sutra, as suitable mantras were not found in the 
former. Elaborate preparations are necessary for every 
S'rauta sacrifice. A separate sacrificial shed 
has to be put up; every action connected with it such as 
the )}ringing of wood and of earth &c., the laying of the 
alters as well as the finding dut of the required gold is 
described and has to be performed with certain mantras. 
One thus understands the propriety of the descriptions^ 
* in thq Bamayaua and the Mahabharata of the prepara- 
tions W Asvamedha, including the excursion into the 
Himalayas for obtaining gold and the performance of 
ceremonies there before searching for it (V. 2, 1). It 
seeips that gold \^aB then obtainable in the liivers is- 
suing from the Himalayas and anybody could gather 
*it. There could be no higher sacrifice without a suf- 
ficient quantity of gold, as in the Dalmhiuas, gold or 
alias is always prescribed by or hundred 
measures or at least thirty ( V 21, 10). It is 
also prescribed that Mana meant the usual weight of 
gold fJfiftt). This shows that there were no 

gold coins* in use then but packets of gold-dust weigh- 
ing a fixed amount; and these were called Nishkas. 

The difierent officiating priests were to get difierent 
Dakshiuas, but generally all were to get clothes, one pair 
of bovine animals and a new chariot, (qi^ 

^ ? ). More may be 

given, even*six-fold and twelve-fold. But the condi- 
tion of a poor sacrificer is also provided for and one 
cow only is prescribed for him. The mention of a -new 
chariot is remarkable ; whether with or without animals, 
horses, bullocks or mules is not mentioned. The craft, 
2 
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'of making chariots seems to hive flourished as we shall 
presently see. 

These S'rauta sacrifices could he performed by all the 
■three Aryan castes or Varnas viz. Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas and a fourth class of Hathakaras is usually 
mentioned. But it seems from V 3, 19 that they he- 
][pnged to any of the three Varnas and the commentator 
adds the explanation that an Aryan took up this pro- 
fession for poverty. And as no other mixed-caste^ man 
is mentioned, it is almost certain that at the‘ date of 
■this Sutra, mixed castes had not arisen and the progeny 
•of mixed marriages among the Varnas belonged to the 
Varna of the father according to the old rule mentioned • 
in Manu. This indicates a very early date for this Sutra, 
S'lidras were not only not allowed to perform these 
sacrifices, hut also were prohibited from even milking 
the cows^ for sacrifice. Further on, in particular cases, 
permission is given to employ a S'u^’a in milking 
(VI 3, 12) 5 a S'udra, however, was permitted to grind the 
-com ( I 21, 9 ). It is further to he 

remarked that*^ difierent mantras were prescribed in 
•case of particular sacrifices for Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas, thus emphasizing caste distinctions. For 
Agnihotra, however, they were all eligible and no dif- 
ference of mantras is to be seen. In a ceremony in 

V 11, 7 Rajan is distinguished from Eujanya showing 
that ruling kings were distinguished from ordinary 
Kshatriyas, and were called Rfijaputras, a word ap- 
pearing in the S'atapatha even. The word Asura in 

V 12 can not mean a PersU'.n but must mean an ima- 
ginary terribly strong being ( ). ^ 

'Gayatrl-metred mantra is for Brahmins, a Traishtubha 
for Kshatriyas and a Jagata for Vaisyas. 

Tile usual prayer of the sacrificer was for cattle (7^) 
^progeny (ifsir) and food and wealth and 
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The wife’s presence at 
'Verifies was always necessary and this shows the im- 
portance attached to the wife. The householder in 
•beginning the ceremony of Adhana had first to shave 
•and bathe and pi^t on a si&:en cloth. The wife had to 
get h^r nails cut and to bathe and put on also a silken 
•Sari sRTW). During the period of the sacrifice, 
they had to remain celebate and eat no fiesh. Depar- 
ture was allowed, however, at certain times and under 
particular conditions. Ambng desires, is men- 

tioned, which probably meant the gift of a village 
in inam or headship of a village. For glory or fl^h 

• -oblations are prescribed and for spiritual power, Soma 

oblations IV 15, i). 

In higher sacrifices there were elected 16 priests, four 
in each branch and named as follows. In the Adhvaryu 
•(oblation) branch, 1 Adhvaryu, 2 Pratij^asthStri, 3 
Neshtri and 4 tJnnetri. In the Brahman (supervisor) 
branch, 1 Brahman, 2 Brahmanachchbamsin, 8 Agnidhra 
-and 4 Potri. In the Hotri (reciter of hymns) branch, 

1 Hotri, 2 Maitravaru^a, 8 Achchhavaka and 4 Grava- 
stuta. And in the Udgatri (singing) branch, 1 Udgatri 2 
Prastotri, 3 Pratihartri and 4 Subrahmauya (X 1-9). 
The *K^uslutakins, it is stated, added a seventeenth 
.priest called Sadasya ; but no Upadeshtpi was needed. 
Where only four priests were to be chosen, they were 
-of course the first four in each branch, viz., Adhvaryu, 

• Hotri, Udgatri and Brahman. The priests were chosen 
with great formality and special mantras are pre- 
scribed for their election (K, 1, 14). 

The contents of this Sutra, are as follows (Garbe’a • 
preface to Vols. 11 and III). 

■Prasna 

1-4 Darsapuruamasa with Yajamana in K 4 
5 Agnyadheya with Punaradheya in K 26-29 
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'rated from the huek and thus applying usually to rice. 
What la does not seem clear, ^ »rai^: 

5^=?;, Sfittoft:, is remarkable, meaning 

Q?he process of sowing ^ain, of milking cows, of 
nnhusldng corn ill &e,’ is strangely enough done 
religiously, being performed with suitable mantras^ for 
each act. Whatever falls on the ground is for and 
these and enemies (erfir^r;) are constantly driven away. 
Probably, in early Aryan settlements enemies and 
-feimibals actually interfered with the Aryan sacrifices ; 
but in the times of the Kalpasutras, the^e had .become 
imaginary beings. The Abhichara or magic action ^s 
alwhys levelled against them and against Sapatnas and 
Bhratyivyas, the phrase st W 

stantly occurring, showing that these Taittiriyins were 
.very strong in their feelings of hatred. • 

Having descfibed in I, II, III and Yajamana 

in IV, in V we have Agnyadhana and Punaradhana, 
•the Nakshatras for the first being tr. V- 5- and 
(only for Kshatriyas) add for the latter 
Falgunl Funiamasi is declared to usher in ^ the 
mew year. For seasons 

t^=!rPT. T«I5pRVr. (The commentator shows here 
that the*new rule is not to be taken here 

•but and the months may be “fFi or 

In the Vajasaneyaka, ejsgilvr is begun in ^RF5r only, while 
and ensgsppr give different times). They had to 
go out and build a shed according to S'alina, but not 
■according to Yayavara. Thj erection of sheds is described 
in detail, .with a shed for guests to the east. The trees 
for sacrifice or for building a sacrificial shed are, men- 
tioned as ?pft, and 

In VI one is surprised (in 18, 8) to find Agni as lord 
of the east, Indra of the south, ■ Soma . of the wes^jt 
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Mitravarunan of the north and Brihaspati of the direc- 
tion above (oJs^). Eik-Mantras sure named by their ^ 
anthors as &c. The householder is 

to sacrifice with in gqr;, with ^ in with 

W in VI 3,14). This indicates the seasons 

and their corns in the middle land of ‘India. 

The'siPiW^ is described at the end. 

Prasna VII relates to or animal sacrifice which 

secures all heavens to the sacrificer 11! ( 

(1, 1). The Sambharas , include 5^, 
and among vessels and instru- 
ments &c. 

wnm^ ferar i^st 

srr^^ qi ^ ^VII 8, 3). 

The animal celected should not be gjior, 

qf &c. An (pit) is to be dbg for receiving 
refuse and is mentioned for co^^ering * 

^ '3}^). (Com. explains 

girqvr as er^r^n^ qiPq ^ ^: 

etc. qcWR’.* (VII Ifi, 7). 

^ is also pronounced. The division of 

the animals body among oblations to gods and gifts to 
priests is clearly laid down. The or cutter is a 
Brahmin ; but if he is not, he gives his portion ( VII 
27, 13) to a Brahmin. 

Prasna VIII describes the Avabhi-itha. It is to be 
taken in any direction; but notin the north in the view 
of some teachers (VIII 7, 18)^, why it is not clear. The 
Chaturmasya sacrifices of which we have alretvly spoken 
viz. and ?nqi%^in the three seasons follow. 

The same chapter gives particulars about mantras 
and Samans to be recited at the morning, noon and 
evening Savanas. JMany names are new to vs, like 
JrerqRsfqR, The ” lengthened m 
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different ways. Sampata, Xadvanta and Kuntapa- 
Suktas afe to be recited in qssf is a new 

term. The Samans with their Tonis are detailed 
for each day and many detaSs are given which it is- 
difficnlt to grasp ion a layman. 

Frasna IX gives th^ Frayaschittas and begins with 
the well-known dictum 

They are5l^rfltrf^=^ (3);f^^3si: The 

faults include cows not giving milk for sacrifice or the 
wife’s being in courses &c. or when insects fall into obla- 
tions or fire goes out or is not created in churning (then 
, sacrifice is allowed on the palm of a Brahmin’s hand or* 
in Dafbhas or in water), if the Sun or Moon rises before 
or the oblation milk fall out of hand, if Agnihotra- 
is broken or one of the fires ^ ^). 

The tenth Frasna is very interesting and gives details- 
of the Soma sacrifice , the basis of Agnishtoma ( 

in which only young learned Brahmins of the same 
Fravara are to be elected as provided for in the 
Chhandogya Brahmaua. This is mentioned for the first- 
time here, because the Soma sacrifice is chiefiy accom- 
panied Jby Sama-sin^ng. The sacrifice is identified 
with the universe, the Agni being looked upon as the- 
Hotri, the Sun as Adhvaryu, the Moon as Brahman, 
Hain as Udgatri, the Akasa as Sadasya and sun’s rays- 
as Soma is also performed in Jyotish- 

toma, Atiratra and other higher sacrifices. A Deva- 
yajana ( ) or sacrificial^ground is to be obtained 
from the kipg outside the town and a sacrificial shed 
is to be erected thereon. Every detail is prescribed with 
the special mantras for it, tie erecting of IIP^, the 
keeping of doors on four sides, even the comers. The- 
sacrificer is then ordained with several ceremonies as- 
also his wife. They bathe and put on new silken.' 
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garments : the wife has on the head and the 

sacrificer pnts on a tnfban. After faking food they go to 
the reciting the Vedas (^, tTTH, is the order 

here given and Athar^'av^da is not mentioned-^fq^ 

I l Xfll, l). The Dlksha 

is bom of Brahman or Veda and hence when the sacri- 
ficer is ordained for Soma, even the Eajanya or Vaisys 
is to be treated as a Brahmin 
zvii^‘i- 1^1 X 11, 6). He enters upon a strict course of 
life. He shonid not speak with any woman or S udra: 
shonid not spit or sneeze or vomit ; and if he does fay 
*^ehanee, special mantras are to be recited. («|R=»iTtir- , 
is also to be avoided or atoned for), *• He is 
to eat only for a Brahmin, for a 

Eajanya, and for a Vaisya ). ‘The fat sacrificer 

thus gets^lean and thus becomes fib for Soma’ 

Soma is called king He has to be purchased 

especially of a Brahmin or else a S udra. The 

seller is first asked to clean Soma ( ^ ) by re- 

moving aU other things mixed in it. (It is difficult to 
imagine what Soma was like). This cleaning was not to 
be done by the or any of the priests, ^en the 

ceremony was performed and the Soma was pur- 
chased for a particular kind of cow. It is taken in s 
chariot to a hill, taken to its top on the head and then 
brought back from it. (This is perhaps a reminiscence of 
the fact that Soma was to be brought from the Hinis' 
layas). The purchasing again takes place with & 
strange ceremony ending ’‘in payment of^old (which 
was a hundred in two hundred in aud & 

thousand in X 26, 9). It appears that the gold was 

taken back and a cow given. If the seller disputed, fa® 
was to be struck with sticks according to some savente 
‘ X 27, 7). Then it is taken in a chario- 
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« *• 
to the sacrificial shed with mantras , where, on arrival, 
it is given a regah reception and is placed on a throne 
(3nH%)> with the present of an ox which is released 
after presentation. • 

In XI further* particulars are given about the same 
sacrifice with particular injunctions as to the sacrificial 
shed. r 

(XI 12 , 2 ) 

is irvjxplicablo. and aRfl%fpi are described. 

'The Soma is.partaken of by the sacrifices after his wife 
4 md Amatyas are honoured. The word is every- 
where used in this Sutra to show that the ceremony 
is Tightly finished. The sacrificer guards the Soma 
-during the night. 

In the next chapter (XII) is described the process of 
extracting the Soma, it being crushed witb» stones while 
mantras ‘are recited (what is mentioned 

•along with XII 2, 15 ?). The rite differs in the 
•morning, noon and evening Savanas. Yava and eSM (of 
are used (giipsi^crf URI: XII 

4, 10 ). Saktus mixed with water or ghee are called 
The mountain where Soma was ori^nally 
ioui^d is remembered (URRtT (XII 5,11). 

^ (ili5r!) ’Fiiu XII 7, 1 is 

estrange. Juice came out in drops ( 1 ^ 5 ) which were 
•offered to fire and then taken. For ai|?lRR the words 
»fi^are to be uttered (XII 11 , 10 ). The juice is 
strained over a cloth into which sflU qsWPT; 

The mantra i^ % i5RIU &c. 

while di^erent Samans &c.) are sung. The 

-ceremony is called XII 12 , 11 ). To 

enable a man to return to the sinr or to turn out one, 
a rite is prescribed (XII 15, 2). The ^ flows (qq^) 
for the good of all, Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas 
v&c. A Eajaputra protects the Soma extract till- *it 
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is used (XU 16, 4). It is kept in ( 5 -:%^ ac- 
cording to Katjayana, com.). 0 ^ ^ 2*41^ 

(Xn 16, 10). The Soma is ponred “svith mantras 
and Samans by aU. Difiereni? animal satodfices foEorr 
in different higher sacrifices. "Revr mantras are pre- 
scribed for offering Soma to Agni. For injuring enemies 
Svisiij^ are mentioned. Each priest takes his 
(wooden cup) fuE 01 ^ irom the and offers 

it to the fire, if a RajanyC' or Taisya •w^ishes to eat 
Soma, a rite is performed and then it is .given to him*’ 
to ^eat. Then the priests eat -with one another’s 
permission (Eke tea) ^HTi ^ 

(Xn 24, 14). The drinking is to the health of gOds 
(dual E^sfr &c.). Every action is minutely provided 
for, such as (XII 

27, 10. (Even- washing oi tea-pots is thus not forgotten). . 
•The then ,cries or add repEet 

^ &c. which is caEed Xarasamsa 

foEows and also S'astras. (Thus is com- 

pleted JJla:^^). 

In Prasna XlfT we have the. noon Savana described, 
parricuiar injunctions being given also in XII. Special 
^Jsn^s are provided for but not to him who^asks 
and not to and (Com. adds ® 

non-Brahmin nor to an nnleamed (XII 7, 7). Probably 
the same Soma is used, as no new one is bought. Is 
Karikas 8-24 the evening Savana is described. 

Prasna XIT gives the Tikritis of Agnisbtoma 
viz. and and then describes 

them in detail. In one place we find a rite prescribed, 
if it is wished that the (in a BasL^) should be 
superior to the The rite reversed would ^make 

superior to the ^ (XIT 6, 9). o 

(X PT T,J^ 

shows that rats were then bated. Wli%^ 
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shows that in Soma sacrifices the Brahman was to be 
Sf the Vasi'shtha gotra ' (XIV 8, 1). 

I -XIV 10 4 should he marked. In 
all Somas they went* towards the south for Avabhritha. 

\ WT ’nil i « iraiqrPi gwi; \ iRn \ 

1 sr?R ^ wunMt i i 

I ^fi^r i ?rgs[RR: i 

dhaturhotra is hereafter described. A Brahmin who 
does not earn fame should perform it or a king who is 
fighting a battle (XIV 14, 5). Higher Hotras are also 
o prescribed for other desires. Many mantras are taken from 
the Bigveda here such as those of the Bishi Qaurivita and 
of Agastya 

fl?he contingeny of the sacrificer dying before 
is provided for (XIV 21, 8). When the sun<»does not 
come out after mdrmng prayer, ]?.iks, should be 

Recited, Dasatayi refers to the Jligveda (probably the 
3jg^ division had not yet been made, .or recognised). 
If Soma is obtained without purchase, it^bould be taken 
out and purchased. If Soma is unobtainable, other 
herbs are substituted such as or 

milky herbs, or as Vajasaneyins pre- 
scribe andnf none of these, finally to be mixed 

with whole milk (J?fu§^) in the morning,- sMmmed milk 
(^) in' the noon and curds in the evening (XIV 
2i, ’14). If the pounding stone is broken or the Kala^a 
broken, certain mantras should be recited in 
(XIV 24). Hirauya appeare,to be of two kinds, ^^S{ 
and 'icld.’ Many other -Frayoschittas are prescribed for 
.untoward incidents, such as loss of Brahmachaiya of 
the sacrificer, or black birds (crows) entering the shed • 
•and touching the Havis, or some danger coming (XIV 
82, 5). Finally a is recommended with the 

mahixa ;i% &c. if nothing ' could be - done as pre'- * 
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viously prescribed. 

Prasna XV relates to the oPravargya ‘’ceremony 
preparatory in higher sacrifices such as Jyotishtoma. A 
Mahavira is to Ibe made o:& earth dug out with ceremony. 
It is placed on Asandl (throne) and certain ceremonies 
are performed. After Pravargya, many vows.nre to be 
observed for a whole year ^ ^ 

XV 12, 13). Ahuman 
form is allegorically cop/eeived (XV 15, 1). G!hen‘it is 
thrown in difierent ways for different, desires including 
the killing of a hated person who is named : cnsPTlfa*!!^ 

‘ (^TI3T?F = ?r?r: com.). After this, Prayaschittas are pre-, 
scribed for various mishaps and mistakes. The Chapter 
ends with other minor Dikshas for magic (ajf^rVR) and 
ill omens described in T. B. ( &c. ). 

The Bva^nas from XVI onward relate to higher 
sacrifices and probably as these werC never performed 
in the time of the commentator, he has not commented 
on them. The sutras on these, read by themselves, 
show very elaborate preparations for these higher sacri- 
fices, commencing with going out of the town and dig- 
ging earth and bringing it on the backs of horses and 
even asses, with appropriate mantras for each action, 
A preliminary sacrifice of a ^ (hornleca sheep) is 
performed (XVI 8, 3). If rain is wanted, a rite is 
prescribed and another to prevent rain. Bricks are to 
be prepared and then altars built, the pit being deep 
as the Icnee for the man sacrificing for the first 

time and deep up to the n(jvel for others. Bricte 

are i-e. burnt in husk fire. Ploughing, of ground is 
also mentioned with six, eight or twelve bulloclcs drawing 
the plough (SJIW®) and grain is sown. The grains men- 
tioned are 

jflqRi; and cTiZcST^ some of which can not W 

' recognised. or is added. - 
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ate to be secured viitb the mantra now usually used 
{ pr9bably first ’ prescribed here-XVl 

' 2 , 1 ). It appears that human heads and animal heads 
were put in in the building pji altars called 

The elaborate detfiilcd rites of the higher sacrifices 
show ho;y the Aryans bad developed a craze for sacri- 
fice and a superstitious belief in its efficacy for securing 
each and every human desire. The mantras also had 
attained^ miraculous powers, irrespective of their mean- 
ingjand so also the acts in the ritual which secured the 
desired fruit only if performed in the prescribed manner 
but which became harmful to the sacrificer, if wrongly * 
’ performed. Eitual had thus attained an esoteric mean- 
ing and importance and ^Va8 as tinchangcable as the 
Vedic mantros recited in it 5 hence the importance’ of 
these Kalpasiitras which were enunciated by» diflerent 
schools of Vedic teachers. Some of these sacrifices were 
to be performed by kings only and the power of the 
Kshatriya rulers was enhanced by the performance of 
these sacrifices. It is wrong to 8uppo8e*tbat Brahmins 
imposed their beliefs upon the Kshatriyas. As in 
philosophical speculation, so in sacrificial elaboration, 
both Kshatriyas and Brahmins were equally concerned ; 
the former.wished to impress the imagination of the 
people (the Aryan Vis and Non- Aryan S'vidra subjects) 
by these gorgeous sacrifices 5 the latter wished to exhibit 
their skill and learning by multiplying ritual by per- 
mutations and combinations of difierent sacrificial rites. 
In the following descripiaons of the different higher 
sacrifices, these observations will assist the reader and 
prevent wrong inferences. 

The eighteenth Prasna describes Vajapeya, open to 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas ( 

for prosperity. In this sacrifice and are used. 
Everything is to be seventeen. The Dakshiuas also 
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"We have next the SSvitrachayana, deacribed in T, B. 
■with names of 15^ da 3 rs ( etc. ), 16 nights. 
15 mnhurtaB (i^: &c.), 13 month-names 3IW» WiM; 
•&c. {XIX 12). Then Naphiketa and then Vai^vasrja 
-come as describe^ in T. B. Then we have various 
spFEf qg and 'PFT f "mentioned in Brahmaua” in detail 
•described (XIX 18, 2). (31X 

19, 1) sn^nW 0iqqa35'=^*. &c. Other similar 

•ceremonies are finally described. 

, The 20th Prasna describes the Asvamedha which 
•only an emperor can celebrate; but later even an 
•ordinary king is permitted qllcf \ 

qrl XX 5, 2). It must begin on Vai^akha 
Puruima with the sacrificd of a siRiq?! Wm or ijtn: on the 
following ertnqnMT. Probably the word tRqi; here shows 
that the months ended with Amuvasyu, with^ho Taittirl- 
yins. The four Brahmin chief priests were to be given os 
^ Dakshiuri and (chariots 

■drawn by mules). The details of the colour &c. of the 
horse selected for sacrifice are given and a dog is to be 
Idlled near its ears. It was then surrounded by a hundred 
Rajputs with the Adhvaryu, a hundred Ugras who 
-are not kings (sRi^^n^*) with the Brahman, a hundred 
•Suta-GTragiauia with the Hotri and a hundred Kshattri- 
sangyiMti'is with the XJdgatri on the four sides, as 
already described in Section II when speaking of the 
Brahmauas. When sent on its wanderings, the horse 
with its party was to put up in the house of a Batha- 
kara (XX 6, 16). Even a Brahmin’s house was to be 
looted for food if he did not Snow the A^vamedha ritual. 
The party returned at the end of a year during which 
various ceremonies were performed in the sacrificial 
shed, accompanied by singing on the Vina 
and the Parip^a was recited by the Hotrir If any 
mishap overtook the horse, another was to be subati- 
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tilted ; but if an eneiny seized and removed it, the 
A^vamedha was destroyed ( W' 

XX 8, 1). After its return, on the last iSimavasya of the 
year, the 3^ ceremony tooly place "with many animal 
sacrifices, and the Dakshiims givep were the most 
• astounding, viz. the property of all people except Brah- 
mii?s in the four directions to the four priests ( 
WnH'nwr XX 9, 14). After many cere- 

monies and animal sacrifices, the principal sacrifice 
commenced with the decoration of the horse by the 
queens of the sacrificing king. The three queens men- 
tioned are and qRfuTr. These were to be 

attended by one hundred Eajaputris, one hundred wives 
of Ugras (not kings) and of Sfita-Gramauia respectively. 
The Mahishi put on the horse golden ornaments, the 
Vavata, silner ones and the Parivrikti, marine ones (shells, 
coral &c.). The horse was then led in procession hy 
the king taking his how and arrow to a pond to drink , 
water and the horse drank water while a prescribed 
mantra was recited. After being brought back, it was 
killed along with n and how is stated as fol- 
lows ; 15 ^- 

(XX 17, 8) I 

(9). We are reminded here of the description in 
VSlmiki Eamayaua wherein the horse is stated to be 
kEled by Kausalya with three sword strokes. The 
description is detailed and shows that the writer had 
accurate knowledge of the A^vamedha ritual. But the 
word is strange : ^ 'EItR9cfJ * 

5 m (I 14, 33). The commenta- 
tors refer here to the Sutras but they speak of cutting 
the dead horse much as the lady of the house carves the 
meat on the dining table among western peoples. The 
*^subsequent ceremony of making the chief queen lie with 
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the dead horse, an old absurd custom, was then gone 
through.-.’ Eventually the qqT of the horse was otfered as 
oblation into the fire. The ceremony ended with 
Avabhvitha after many animals were sacrificed and 
Dakshiuas were fint^ily given again. 

The Purushamedha, taken from the White Yajurveda 
by the Tnittiriyins in their Brnhmaua, is hereafter de- 
scribed. It could be performed by any Brahmin or 
Kshatriya ( ) for power and strength 

It lasted for five days. The victims 
as described in T. B. were to be tied to several sacri- 
ficial posts and after being offered formally, they vrem 
to be otaken north and set at liberty, as expressly stated 
in sutra XX 24, 10 

anfd^t^i'&c. ). The Dakshina was that in an Asva- 
medha for a Kshatriya and in Sarvamedha for a 
Brahmin. o 

The Sarvamedha is finally described in this chapter 
W'hich only a king could perform ( < ?Fifr 
5?% ^r: 1 XX 25, 4)..;[t lasted for ten 

nights and every day a different sacrifice was performed 
viz, 

srarqtiT, Om, 

Thus this was a combination of all 
higher sacrifices and the DakshinS was accordingly the 
greatest ; viz. ?IS^ 

This was probably symbolical and not real, as in the 
case of Farasurama’s sacrifice in Purauas. 

Prasna XXI describes first the In one 

sutra, Prajapati is said to ife blamed by some for cre- 
ating insects which bite (^) and mosquitos and thieves 
(XXI 12, 1). Then and fu''' described. 

Next q'7i;iq!T which secures progeny, pnsjierity and 
al-!o Sviirga, is described. It end.? witii llahavrata. 
Various difierences are noted between c[pi<iq and* 
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with whom Apastamba agrees. A and 
iTRi? are mentioned together in XXI 17, 19 where the 
former is a harlot and the latter is *her singer. A curious*’ 
festival of r^jieing mirke th^close of this year-long 
sacrifice and Asmarathya and Alekhana differ as to the 
manner of its celebration. 

(XXI 19, 3, 4). Tainbala and oiher words 
•are not Dravidian bat are the names of instruments 
which are not now known and hence their absence fpom 
■classical literature. Oouchfee are blown and nadis. Xhe 
harlot and her dancer fight. But more curious is the 
Jjiention of a S udra and an Arya fighting a mock fight 
with skins : The S'udra abuses and 

■the Brahmin praises. Then* Rajaputras throw arrows. 
Dasa.girls make three circuits dancing, about the ^Trcrrcsf?!. 

here is inexplicable? it belongs to 
Bigyedins^.' ?riir?ri% l 3=5®*?ro|-fC, The 

mentioned here means a pit dug in the ground , 
-and then covered with^ a skin and it is tO' be struck 
by both S'udra ^and Arya. This festival of rejoicing 
w called (held in praise of Indra the great.) 

Alekhana prescribes a still more jubilant festival which 
is as follows I: 5 1 ^ I 

??^??ri:7trsrr g:t Cows are praised f€ 

^ I ?If^r ^ I 

.&c. ?i3:r ?r^cr: « P 

5^5 1 1 f tTfr ^ f|5g f|%,% ^rfiOT- 

I This brings out the common language of 
the people of which many words are entirely lost. 

The sacrifice, it is important to notice, began with 
the fourth day before Puruamasi of Magha According to 
Asmarathya and of Chaitrl according to Alekbana- 
Affcer 6 months came the or If 

fulI*moon be taken to be the winter solstice day of 
.Asmarathya’s time, his date would be about 1900 B. c.. 
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the same as that of tho Jlaitrfiyatiiya Upanishad given 
in Section 11 (p. 2i3). 

In Prafna XXII Ekuhii and Ahiim sacrifices nro 
•described which are of thj nature of Agnishtemas in 
which o.fsJ'Jiis 15 lift are given. There are some 

cnriaiis practices as 

qg: t ri?; \ iJr-fRiF 

Jf^Fci I (XXII 4, 22). Four .stomas are described in- 
sludvpg Agnishtoraa with pecitliar Samans are 

nlso described like Various other sacrifices 

are prescribed for various desires (13), one of which is 
for a Kshatriya king who gets no kingdom for himself 
though he tries. A jfvFPr*! Vai^ya may perform tho 

in a particular *wa3^ Finally, a king’s 

is detailed: &c. (XXfl 28). 

In XXIIt are do-scribed Sattnis, &c., 

their nature bring that of The ^performer of 

becomes n god A Satarfitra is 

also mentioned. qtlteildlm, 

(^#1 ^ 5nRfqr &c. &c.)# iiqittimsT, 

•n^'qrar ?rrR?cr are described. 

The last was performed ou the left right bank of the 
Sarasvatl and at difihrant places. After a year a 
.sacrifice in is proscribed on the south bank of the 
f'^rTr. lifo _ The sacrificer im- 

mediately disappears from men { iKf *T3'^^fv3^r ?T5rRT 
XIII 13, 15). A g?FI‘'T is mentioned as also a ?rqE^r by 
which old age is prevented (^'frilt ?rlf®Fr'T 'Sftr Jifcf XXIII 
24, 8). Finally comes t^e imaginary thousand years’ 
Prajiipat^s .sacrifice by which he created the world. A 
^loka is here quoted, the same being not Vedic. 

Prafna XXIV may be a later addition, as 
Garbe thinks, as it contains some later dicta, chief of 
which is the well-known and the 

sufcras here are in the later form of brief sentences. 
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It giT55 tL" gr^rial rcles for ail sacnrie=s Sscri€c ?3 
’PTore cr-cn t:> aJI rhe three TorLss: rut BrabEins elcne 
cc-nid 0 “ Eitviks {r-riests> The Atbarravedin bad eo:- 
vet aavanced to the bigbest ~cs;tioa ss Brsbiuaii: be 
Still pei icrEed his duties vrith the help cf the three Tedas. 
Hotri using Kigreda. Adhrsirn Yajnrrsda and Ucgatri 
SaEsreda. Full Econs are of three kinds: 
and XXIV 12 gives some ritual for cestrovlEg 

one's ersEies bv usins dLSerest icrzns of srcb a’s 

- ^.STZ. "srhlch bad diSerent 
resuits tXXIV I2j. The Pravara provisions are given 
here in 4 to 10 and these appear to be older than 
these in Aevaiavana, as trill be separatelysbovrn. * 


II Battcfbayana 

This Sutra bslcngs to the Taittlriya S^akha of the 
Black Tgiurveca and is looked upon as the oldest Sutra 
of that S&kti.. It has been published by Caland in 
the Eihlictheca Iraiea Series In three volumesj dated 
1805. 1807. 19JS. It consists of SO Prasnas divided into 
Eandlkas- tthich are again formed into arranged in 
Adhjavas. Ihe Sani^kas consist of one long sentence in 
the Eiahmana style (e.g. <T 14, 5 

&c.). The prose is simple and the description goes into 
the minutest details. The contents of Vob II and III are 
printed from a complete and more reliable manuscript 
in the Mackenzie collection at the India Office. Tbs 
Sutra, as given in this manuscript even, is more of the 
nature of a Padchati than S'Mra. This perhaps sho-vrs 
that the Sutra is elder than Apastamba "srhich itself- is 
in the n^'t vrt fully develop'd condensed style of Sutras- 

TI. . ccu'-':u:s c: To 1. 1 relate, as usual in Esirasurres, 
to Adlaua. Fuoaiacbaua, Agnihctra, Darsapurnairass, 
Cbatuzmasva and Pasubandha. The contents oi Vol. II 
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irom JPrasna 10 relate to Ukha, Vajapeya, Rajasuya, 
Ishtis, Soma, Asvamedha, Dvadasahas, Atiratra, Brihas- 
patisava and Savitraehayjna. ’ The contents of Vol. Ill 
appear distinctly^ to be later additions. Prasnas. 20 to 
•23 form what is called Dvaidhasutra ; 24 and 25 form 
the Rarmantasutra ; 26 to 29 form Prayaschittcfeutra 
■and 30 forms S'ulvasutra. The latest addition is clearly 
#iat of the Pravaradhyaya, as shown in our note on 
JPravaras. The S'ulvasutra commences with defining 
the measures &c. and.then describes how 

the Ayatanas (houses) are to be built of 8 qqjir ior 
■Brahmins, 11 for Kshatriyas and 12 for Vaisyas; how 
Pragvamsa is to be set np, how bricks ( ) are to 
be prepared and laid and how altars of different* forms 
like (vulture form, and others) 

are to be built. This may be an earlier form of the 
-separate S'ulvasutra we have, but is itself tf late addition. 

. The procedure of the highest sacrifices described in 
Prainaa 10 to 19 in the second volume shows, however, 
•that this part is really older than Apastambasutra as 
the ritual differs in important particulars and embodies 
' an earlier stage of the development of S'rauta sacrifices. 
We &a;j first take for instance the Asvamedha ritual 
■laid down in Prasna 15. This sacrifice is for 

and not for any king optionally as in Apa- 
^tamba. The guards of the horse are the same ; but 
Eajaputras are described as Talpya (?) and their de- 
scription is as simple as in T.B, There is no provision 
’to the effect that the guai’ds in their ramblings are to 
stay witH a Rathakara and live upon the loot of Brah- 
mins who did not know the Asvamedha ritual. The 
•description of the preparations for the sacrifice in' the 
meantime is very detailed and interesting. • It shows 
how many callings there were and what things the 
artizans manufactured. (We give this description in the 
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original in the Appendix). The sacrificing king is era-- 
ploj^ed in various sacrifices in the interval such as 

&c. not mentioned elsevrhere. When the horse- • 
returns, there is jubilation and the queens decorate it- 
for sacrifice. Three queens only are mentioned, viz. 

and and not the fourth, 

Ugras are not mentioned, but, are described simply 
as Arajah. While the horse is being killed, the priest?., 
ask one another i3hilosoj)hical riddle questions already,' 
noticed in T. B. There is a new query here : 
fisc??: I 

||?}cqe5r. And the reply is l> 

H (‘? ) which is queer and-, 
not mentioned in Apastamba. The three queens only 
are again mentioned as showing with gold, silver and; 
lead Suchis how the dead horse is tc be cut with- 
swords. The' sacrifice over, subsidiary sacrifices like- 
are performed for two years more and thus the 
Asvamedha really Jasts for three years 

Finally there is no mention of - stupendous- 
or even any Dakshina at the end as in the other Sutras ?• 
once or twice only gold is prescribed as- 

Dakshina. 

• C* 

We will give the interesting portions of the contents 
of the other prasnas commencing with the 11th. The 
11th Prasna describes Vajapeya without saying who 
can perform it and a minute list of its requirements is 
given at the very beginning which we quote in the ap- 
pendix and which includes 17^ of many things such as IT' 
elephants and 17 slave-girls. TJie usual (qf^) 
ceremony is gone through first on a day described as- 

qr^r#. This is the same 
nearly as in Apastamba and shows that the rains com- 
nfenced about Ashadhi Paurnima, leading to the same 
date as pbe earliest possible one for this Sutra alsOw 
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Besides Soma, SurS iS' also prescribed, which is more- 
than what Apastamba does. But there is the same 
martial race of chariots as if for fight and the same- 
beating of drums. When the saorificer returns, the 
chariots are unhorsed with mantras and after offering- 
Soma lo the gods, especially Indra the god of fight, ithey 
all drink (or eat) the Soma, which perhaps gives the- 
name to this sacrifice for fighters, viz. (the drink 
of strength). At the end fve have as in- 

Prasna 12 describes the Eajasiiya in a greatly different, 
manner from Spastamba. It is not stated in the begin- 
ning that only a king can perform it; but this goes- 
without saying. Various sacrifices are performed for a 
year. The king then goes to the house of^ (1) a Brah- 
*min, (2) a Kshatriya, (3) a Vai^ya, (4) the Mahishi (chief 
queen,) (6) the Vavata queen, (6) the Parlvrikti queen,.. 
(7) the Commander-in-chief, (8) the SQta (chariot-driver), 
(9)theGramaui, (10) a Kshattri, (ll)^Bhagadughaand 
(12) an Akshavapa (dice-player). Here we again miss the 
Palkgali queen. These are important associates of the- 
king and are in the beginning called Ratnas or jewels. 
When, the Abhisheka or chief ceremony of crowning 
begins, the Soma sacrifice in its three Savanas is first 
gone through with its attendant animal sacrifices. After- 
Abhisheka, the declaration is made qq qr ?r«ir and 
£uru-Pauchalas are not mentioned here as in otber- 
Sutras, The word Bharata is the oldest word for Indo- 
Aryans. The king Is then ’given a bow and arrows and- 
putting ofi shoes made of boar-leather, he rides a- 
chariot. Many ceremonies, not mentioned in other- 
Sutras, follow including a game at dice. .Finally, the- 
Hotri relates the story of S'unahsepa as prescribed in 
all Brahmauas in this connection. Many subsidiaiy 
sacrifices, not mentioned in other Sutras, have to be- 
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performed and the Eajasuya ends after seventeen months 
and a half. Other kings are informed by sending them 
some sacrificial ofierings and those who refuse them are 
counted enemies. A is not mentioned as preced- 

ing the Eajasuya. But this explains why a (5:Fgsi«f 
was (.necessary for Yudhishthira before his Eajasuj’a. 

Prasna 13 describes Kamyeshtis, i. e. sacrifices with 
particular desires such as 75, j^in, 

special mhntras in each case address- 
ed to Agni, Indra or others. There are a few magical 
rites fig’s) one of them being for killing the men 

and cows of an enemy (4), another for curing consumption 
{28). Abhichara rites, however, are much fewer in this 
Sutra than in Apastamba. But there is one for indict- 
ing leprosy { ) or escaping from it (IS). In these 
Ishtis difierent kinds of milk or grain oblations a^re 
IDrescribed but not any flesh offerings. Thus in the 
Karlri Isbti (38), prescribed for bringing rain, the obla- 
tions are of and everything is black such as the 

sacrificer's clothes, the horse in attendance Ssc. 

Pra^na 14, which begins with the statement that 
Prajapati first created serpents and then birds, is entirely 
of the nature of a Brahmana, discussing the philosophy 
of ceremonies. (Where the words occur they 

do not refer to any previous Brahmana statement but 
simply mean, we think, “ this is the explanation ’’,) 

The caste or order is mentioned in 5. A story 

is told that Mann dividing his property among his sons 
gave nothing to Nabhanedishta, who compkined and 
was given a share in the sacrificial oblations of Angirasae. 
What is (18) ? f% . . .f quoted as 

conflicting authorities (15), show that the Suti’a belongs to 
the Baudhayana school only. In 17 and IS sacrifices 
Sfre prescribed for the purposes of a Easbti*a by the 
Eashtrabhrits and also against its enemies in war. Ih 
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20 a story is told hoy VasiB.tha', alone of all Rishis, actu- 
ally saw Indra, who being pleased gave him Stomabhagas 
and it is hence that a Vasjstha should be elected Brah- 
man. In the lai^ter part are given certain rites for 
against mishaps in Agnihotra or other higher 
•sacrifices indicating that the Prayaschitta Sutra, PAsna 
29, is a later addition. In this we come across the 
remedy for the mishap in which Soma, bought or un- 
bought, is stolen. It is that a certain ■tncgsT grass called 
eilc^ and described as Haimavata (growing in Himalayas) 
•should be used ; if that was not available, Paruatsatu 
leaves’ sap should be used. These sub- 

•stitutes are older ones not known to the ether Sutras. 

In Prasna 36 is detailed Dvadasaha which is thh basis 
of year-long sacrifices. We find here a mention of 
of* the Bigvedinst The discussions (MimaibEas) given, e.g. 
•whether qg should be or qjqq'iq or solely 3?iqtr or 
are of the nature of Brabmanas and are out of place 
in a Sutra which has to give definite /ules without dis- 
cussions. Year-long sacrifices like TiqiqqJT are indicated. 
These are to begin four days before ??Fqr qfw or TO?3»it 
or (13) and the reasons are given for these begin- 
nings whjch are astronomically important. We merely 
notice that if tira'i' is the beginning of the year, 
•this Uttarayana would be about a thousand years ' be- 
fore that of the Vedauga Jyotisba. In e:cplaining 
a story is told of qRqJ? 

•sacrificing and 3RRI# explaining to him 

a rite. Here is only a getra name and not the 
author of Ihe Nirukta. The Sarasvata saciifice is men- 
tioned briefly with some difference and ending -with 
•the usual at '551^ Various sacrifices begin- 

ning with Paneharatra and going up to Saptadasaratra 
and Ashtada^aratra and so on to 86 nights are described 
with permutations and combination of rites. It. is in- 
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terestina: to note that the sacrifice named Paundarika 
is described here. In the MBh., it is mentioned that- 
Duryodhana performed this sacrifice after the exile of 
the Panda vas, as he could not perform the Eajasuya per- 
formed by them. It is described as 

This is one of the fe-w places in^ 
this Sutra where eshorbitant Dakshiua is prescribed, 
naturally as the sacrifice is performed by great kingiic 
Prasna 17 describes in the first ten Kaudikf^- 

and one may form an idea as to how sacrificial proce- 
d*tire is varied in different forms. Atiratra is a form 
of in which there is an horse, 

&c. and Soma is to be bought with a- 
Eohini cow and so on; these diffeiences- 

continue in^the actual performance. There is a sacri- 
fice for killing an enemy (13) and by ?.t he dies imme- 
diately; (crr5i\ RrW). We may note IIS' ci5’Tr#{^' 

I 5r 1% 311^^ (14) as in Ap. Sarpasatra 

is mentioned (18). as performed by serpent kings and a 
king’s sons named &c. (the names finally include 
and in Khandavaprastha for obtaining, 

poison (r^) which they obtained. "Those who perform 
this Sattra do not kill serpents.” We have already 
said that the Mahabhiirata story of Janamejaya’s Sarpa* 
satra is a distortion of this imaginary Sattra. The last 
sentence an^the name is in addition to what 

we read in Ap. After this is explained gnJ^qrf^ 

(with mention of — 21), then (22), 

then (23), then &C' 

(24-30), — all imaginary sacrifices probably. 6'autramani 
is then described and a list of things required is given 
first. Both Sura and Soma are to be purchased and 
offered to Sutraman (Indra) whose name is given to 
the sacrifice. The Sura is to be purified through the 
hair o^ a lion with suitable mantras, then of a tiger 
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THE VARIOliJS SAVAS 
aud then of a wolf (30-38). Tlien comes as u.sual 

In 39-42 Samavartana is describefl which is a Gribya 
rite and is out of plnco liere. The new Anushtup 
mantras prescribed show this to be a later addition as 
stated l)y Caland in his preface to Vci. IL Very probal»ly 
it precedes the Grihj'asutra as it seems certain that at 
th^^time of this addition, there was no idea that a 
Grihyalutra would be fordmlattd. The rest of this 
chapter is also a later addition as we come across the 
line (44), an idea not to b? 

■* found, in Vedic literature. The name of Baudhayaua 
is as b.ad for interpolations^ as of the Puraiias, especially 
Skanda Puraim. Several sacrifices by name ^sT* are 
mentioned here ns this use of the v^ord being 

uniisual. Then finally are descrih-d (55-62) 
iinl: .such as HItl, 5piI*fl<PT HW. &o. 

*with their different animal sacrifices. 

Prasna IS begins with Brihaspatisa\^. Among the 
many requirements for it, the Hotvi should be qf^^rsfi' 
which means (bald) ns the Sutra itself explains. 
He should also be which is explained as 

“Iso or This is a strange 
provision not found elsewhere. The procedure in- 
cludes a sacrifice to 2:?Tri^ 

This is Jjoth for Brahmins and Ksha- 

triyas and is higher than V»’e have next a 

tqqfnHH for or leader, a for tCji5rni<fr, a 
a and a qinq which has, howevei*. nothing to do 
with jff but^the is Sjnq in it. There is next men- 
tioned in which all the four Varnas are invited 

and a Brahmin is given in a golden pot, a Kshatriya. 
S^rin a silver pot, a Vaishya milk in a pet of bsll-metal, 
and a S'udra water in an earthen pot. This is open to * 
a sn^pT, or Next is mentioned a. 
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sacrifice for five rears Trherein eleven Tiitsaisns are 
vcscrificed each year ( 11 ). * 

We have a story told of a sacrifice by 
Idng of S'aphaiss (13). This sacrifice is to be lerfcr-reQ 
or one who incurs impnritv bv soinj into btraer liras 


v:it 'Jil’Ss anC v.cr.^'. iUU? 5t .1- 

~ime of this Sutra, the Paniab. the lands bevcuo the 

♦ *,1 # ► 

Indus, Sauvira (Ophyr, south of Sind). Eastern 
ana Orissa were out of the list of Arran ecuutr;??. 
Aptoryama is described (15) with its many Samau? r~ 
«ou:red bv Chhando^-as and the name is well euiisiuei 
also. A is next described (16) a new.n£Uie. ‘ 

wherebv a Idas: becomes unassailable in his 
Like iiSjasnya it is a national sacrifice and resemble? 
it in most respects. 

Sadvaskri and Pravauiva sacrifices bein^ described 

» ** • * w 

(20, 21 ), have nest Vratyastoma detailed (2^-27). 
The particulars given here are very important ani ir- 
is inentioned that among the Pancbalas, rp^rsy. 
and ^vere Yratyas. After describing the 

Sutra gives (35) some particulars about Abhichars 
(ma^c) rites. 

We have hereafter stories related in the lashicn cl 
Brahmauas and Puranas (38 to 51) one of n^i^h star^? 
that Pururavas had two sons bv Drvasi, Am ani 
Amavasu, and that Ayu went eastwards and iczz-iii 
Kuru-Panchala and Kashi-Videha nations, while Acts- 
vasu went westwrds and founded •* 

(44). This is difierent from the account in PurSnsA 
We have in 42 numbers mentioned up to the'highert, wr. 

ST^s 

names still used in modem times. In (43) we have 
other words ^ and q 5 q . The author speafe fsminsry si 
Kurukshetra and says “ 5 ^% flrti^r?r nPT 

4iynlil nPT qiorr* (46, 47). The well-knowa 



8500 r.uiCKs OF sTu’itrachayaxa 45 

nmntrr. ^ is found in this Priisna. 

Ilie SJivitracbnyann dof=cribsd in Prn^nii 10 roquires 
8500 bricks of gold 2). This is 

the total of, the bricks to bejaid for tbo 15 dnj's of the 
first fortnight and 15 of tho other, 15 nights of the 
same, 15,3Iuhurtaa of each day and night and 15 sub- 
divisions of each Jluhurta, 12 first fortnights of ffie 
year and 12 second fortnights, 13 months and 4 Sani- 
vatVarar. as prescribed in T. ]^. Wo could not arrive 
at the exact total 8500 from these ; but the total does 
come up to about this number, when the difierent days, 
, nights, Muhiirtas, fortnights &c. are added up. 

Cowing to tho contents of Vol. Ill, Prasnas 20 to 23 
* are called lisiq^s as stated already, because they simply 
record-differences of ritual according to Baudhfiyana and 
other teachers like (This is a new nama in sacri- 
ficial literature). " Tho KnudikSs or paras state the 
procedure as laid dovfm by Baudhuyana an5 that by 
others. This clearly shows that these pra^uas were 
added after the preceding work was ready. Indeed 
tho subjects are taken up in the order of the previous 
prasnas, Agnyadhana, Dat^apurnumusa &c. 

Then follow PraSnas 24, 25 and 26 which are called 
Karmanta sutras. These contain general discussions as 
to the propriety of the procedure laid down in the 
same previous 19 prasnas and in tho same order. Dif- 
ferences of opinion among teachers are also noticed, 
especially between Baudhayana and S'aliki. 

Praina 2Y is called and gives Prayaschittas 

for various ipishaps. This is a very modern addition 
from its language and its quoting verses, of others 
probably, tho expression (11), 

followed by Anushtup slokas, is clc-irly tin evidence of 
subsequent addition. Tlie ebapter givu.s Prayaschittas 
only in regard to Agnihctra mishaps (srEristrcT also). 


1 
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. \ 

■form one (etep) and two spans one Aratni (hand 
•or cubit).* The building of altars in the form of 
(eagle), (swan), ?;q=qqj with its navel and spokes, or 
(tortoise) is the most difpoult part of the subject 
and bricks had to b® prescribed Of a particular size. 
Their number was fixed in each case and sometimes the 
■number was made up' by half bricks ( 

The subject involved a knowledge of mensura- 
•tionr Tfhe chapter is evidently a late addition; but 
'S'rauta altars only are treateif of and this Sutra seems 
>to be the earliest of the S'ulvasiitras. 

111 K^yayana. 

This, Sutra belongs to the White Yajurveda and is 
the only Sutra we possess of that Veda. Ite Gpibya- 
sutra is written 'by Paraskara and not Katyayana, 
though in .the Black Yajurveda and the Rigveda, the 
'Grihya and S'rauta Sutras go under the same name. 
'This Sutra has been published by Web^ together with 
its commentaries. It was published in Berlin in 1859, 
which shows how German scholars since long have 
laboured ^in the field of Vedic literature. The well-known 
Bhashya of, Karkacharya has not, we fear, yet been 
published ; but in the commentary of Yajnikadeva,- .pub- 
lished by Weber, many extracts are taken from Karka’s 
Bhashya. Two other commentators, viz. Mahadeva and 
.Mahidhara, are also mentioned. Weber in the preface to 
:his edition mentions two Bha^yas, one by Upadhyaya 
Karka, fragments of which only exist in European 
libraries and another, very verbose, by Ananta who boasts 
•of having performed many different sacrifices. Of com- 
mentaries, he first mentions the excellent Vyakhya of 
Yajnikadeva of which many copies exist. There is a 
, paddhati also of this author which gives the ritual in ex- 
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tenso as prescribed by tlxe Sutra for each sacrifice without- 
referring to it. The next comjpentary mentioned is 
the Bhashya of Mahadeva. The last and not the leasf 
is the Vedadipa of Mahidhjira who lived in Samvat 1664: 
The Sutra of Katyayana is divide into 26 chapters 
called Adhyayas which are subdivided into l^laudikas 
containing about 10 to 15 sutras. The sutras are gene- 
rally very brief. The idea that sutras ought to be 
short seems to have been^aceepted at the time qf Katya- 
yana. The sutras are again often in the form of»the 
Indian syllogism typified in the sentence qgur 

Indeed some sutras contain one noun in the ablative ^ 
only giving the hetu. This shows that logic had also 
advanced by this time. These two facts lead to the 
inference that this Sutra is a very late one. Kartbler, 
this Sutra is solely devoted to sacrificial procedure as 
laid down by the S'atpatha Brahmana. The procedure Sn 
the ritual of other Vedas is never noticed as in ApiV- 
stamba Sutra which frequently notices the Bahvrir^s 
and the Vajasaaeyaka ritual. Indeed no other authoMy 
is mentioned except Jatukaruya and Yatsya in a jfevr 
places. Optional procedure is provided for by or 
these differing savants being most probably fol- 
lowers of the same White Yajurveda. e 

The contents of this Sutra are similar to those of 
other S^rauta Siitras and relate to the S'rauta secrifices 


beginning with Darsapurnamasa. The commentator 
everywhere shows, at the beginning of each Ad- 
hyaya, how the Sutra follows the order of the S'ata- 
patha. The commentary explains sutras^ in the first 
twentv chanters and is full in the first twelve. The 


subspo u-‘ nt chfi nt ers 

i * 

iiSvamodh-i riU’-ly j: 


r='lat? to highest sacriiices 
j f.,'r:ur'd in p'.st-Vt’dic d.^ys 



had uo int'.r-st what-rver 
The exact date of this 


for nicdern writer.?. ^ j 

Sutra can not be detennineu. 
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It is treated as Pre-Pauinian by all scholars and if we take- 
800. B.C.* as the date of Pfiuini, this Sutra may be placed 
Mahout 1000 B,c. It is pre-Buddhistic certainly as it shows 
the highest development of, sacrifice which took place 
before Buddha in whose time the absurdity of the c\ilt 
of anijpal sacrifices became nauseous to the people and 
. made it necessary for a Buddha or a Mahuvira to raise 
the standard of revolt. Hence also we feel assrared 
thsrt Kfityri 3 'ana must have lo^ preceded Buddha. There 
arif no specific indications, however, in this Sutra as to 
its age, so far as we have scanned it. 

The following interesting facts may be culled from 
* the Sutra. The first Adhyaya relates to general pro- 
cedure and speaks of Adhuna and Chaturmosya. The- 
difficylty' of explaining hoiv a Kathakfira is specially 
mentioned in the Brahmauas is experienced «here also. 
■Whether the word indicates a special mixed, caste or a 
.special profession onlj', practised by any of the three 
Varuas is answered here ditFerently. Probably mixed 
castes, based on difierent avocations lUce the original 
three Varuas, had arisen by this time, as further on 
IRibhus or Saudhanvas are referred to in I'V 9,- 6. The 
original jprovision in the Brahmanas was in our opinion 
due to the, fact that a Rathakara who had to work 
for his profession in jungles during the dry season, cut- 
ting trees &c. was allowed to make SdhSnain the rainy 
season when he was free. The further sutra 

(1 1, 2), which entitles a Nishada and 
a Sthapati for ritual, ^indicates that Katj’ayana 

meant by Rathakara, a S'udra or a mixed-caste person 
of that profession, ( 2 ) The distinction between 
and or ^ and Cr is clearly laid down in two 
putrns I 

• i ( I 2, 6 & 7 ). Yajati is used 

-when the oblation is to be made standing with the word 

4 ' 
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and with the Yajya and Anuvakya mantras ; while 
-Juhoti is used when the oblation js made sitting with 
the word Svaha ( 3 ). The year began on the next day * 
•of Phalguna Puruamasi. 

The second chapter relates to and lays down 

the procedure in nearly the same manner as in other 
Sutras. It may be noted that is the form used in 
this Sutra also. Tandu]a*(cfDf^) is clearly grain sepa- 
rated from the husk, the process of separating ithe 
grain being done by the sacrificer with special mantras. 
The word applies to sflf| or rice as also to other 
grains such as The pounding of grain is men- 

tioned and not grinding, we think, as perhaps grinding * 
was not yet known or in sacrifice the oldest rudimen- 
tary process was still retained because considered sacred, 
as the creating of fire by chui'ning one piece of wood 
in another. Match boxes are no doubt modern, •bift 
the method of percussion which is common even amoi|i, 
Bhils is not used because of the same reverence for tly^ 
oldest method. jThe pounds and not a S'udri. The 
election of Brahman follows that of Adhvaryu and every 
thing proceeds in a solemn manner, the motions to and 
by the Adhvaryu, tlie Brahman and the Yajamana 
(sacrificer) being, as in a modern legislative Council, 

(e. g. &c.), solemnly made. 

Chapter III continues the same subjects. A special 
ritual or act is prescribed nearly everywhere to destroy 
the sacrificer s enemy. The sutra 
however queer ; if there is no enemy, the hating cou- 
sin should be destroyed, in Vedic days, we have 

elsewhere shown, meant the Zends or the Asuras. But 
in Katyayana’s days they were unknown in India. Pro- 
bably the undivided family systeem always gave rise 
to these enmities between cousins. 

At the beginning of IV^, the commentator observes. 
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NO DAKSHINA TO EEteQlNft BRAHMINS 

. ^ 

Jkfter oblations the priests eat the residue ( 

In Chapter X are.given special rites of the noon, 
'Havana. Probably the same material is again pounded 
and juice exkacted. It is u^ed with curds; the residue 
after oblation-offerii^ is eaten by all. The priests SfcJHIrg; 
might i^ave a smell of it which is called as dis- 
=tinct from actual Dakshiua is hereafter given *ta 
priests. Afts is paid, a dakshiua is to be given to a 
Atwgotra Brahmin after calling out for him ; 

. and are to be excluded ; why 

if does not appear (2). Other Brahmins who have come 
in should also be given something except jjiul* 

The two exceptions are also a riddle but the third 
=ahows Brahmin beggars rhahing in for Dakshiua even 
•at tha^time as now and the sutra rightly orders that such 
>Brahmins should never be given Dakshiuas* (X,2,S5). 
Xauva is interpreted as Xiiua (squint) and Ka^yapa ns 
(black-toothed), qRl makes it necessary 

that the wife should particitate in the act of giving, thus 
recognising her equal position. The third Savana for the 
evening is next described with the special procedure for 
it. Soma is mixed with curds when pressed again. 
•After the ceremony is finished, they go out for Ava- 
bhritha to jny pond ; if such water is not available, to 
•any unsteady water (stream) and then return to the ?lfn!ns5r. 
After giving and this sacrifice ends and the 

sacrificer leaving the returns home. This Sf(!f- 

is the first necessary sacrifice for the higher ones 

&c. For Vaisyas and 
Bajanyas some difference in procedure is here mention- 
-ed, though generally the ceremony is the same for all. 

Chapter XI then details the duties of the Brahman 
-(^R) in these sacrifices. It also describes the Dvadasaha, 
.a sacrifice which is the model for Sattra and Ahiniu 
which are (XII 1, 8) with ^ and 
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shadahas to b3 followed by 551151311^ 

&c. as usual. 

In Chapter XII we have all higher sacrifices men- 
tioned and briefly describ,ed by the nature of ?RTirT*r, 
the model of sacrifices lasting for ojie year. These are* 
with diflerent sacrifices for each .of the- 
12' months: 2 siTPI^eRnm, 3 4 f 

«nWf with many ordinary sacrifices during the 12: 
months, and 5 Then we have sacrifices 'de- 

scribed lasting for more than one year, probably imagi- 
nary, such as for 3 or 12 years with 

^or the first year and others for the next, for- 

12 years, for 36 years (?rRW means proba- 

bly son of ?rf%> son of Fasis'htho) and the 1000 years’ 
sacrifice of Visvasyij (Creator’). Finally, we, have- 
Savasvata * sacrifices described. On the, left bank of' 
the Sarasvati, the first cct53T should be taken at 

where the waters of the river disappear in sands)L 
Then on the right bank following up the river every day^ 
by Prayauiyas were performed. There are three 

forms of the same further described viz. 

and In all these they finished- 

at ; and performed at on the- 

Yamuna. This explains the importance of, the Sara- . 
svati as a sacrificial river. The vows of the saerificer 
are all given in brief, such as abstaining from siint- 

m), and 

His food sould be chiefly milk. The animal sacrificed is- 
divided among the priests pnd the saerificer as minutely 
discribed. What the gets she is to give to a Brahmin. 
The is distinguished from the vrho if not »■ 

Brahmin should give his share to any Brahmin. The 
parts 36 in number “bear up the sacrifice^’. This de- 
scription of the division would not seem strange to any 
European family, wherein the division of cooked whole' 
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animals constantly taices place ; but in India of the pre- 
sent d(^ animal sacrifice having almost disappeared, the 
• description strikes one as revolting. In Katyayana's 
time some sentiment against obstinate division had set 
in. For in the next sutrj! (XII 2) he says that if a 
wrong divwion is'made, as the Selagas (meritioned in 
Aitareya Arauyaka as an aboriginal tribe) do, they 
would incur sin. This method of division was first 
l^pown by Risbi Devabhaga ; but he did not tell it to 
apy body. It came to Babhravya through a heavenly 
■ .being much as an angel told -Paul to have no scruples 
in eating animals. • 

This chapter finally gives the Pravaras necessary 
to be remembered in chooeing priests for sacrifices. They 
are given last in Sipastamba and other Sutras. . 

Chapter XIII treats of Gavamayana in detail, the 
being on or or =|?n- or 

four days before any ’Jj’lJirdt, especially Here 

refers to Taudya Brahmana (quoted by Weber). After 
several sacrifices mentioned, in the sixth month Agni- 
shtoma is performed and a singular ceremony follows in 
which the saorifieer is praised and censured alternately : 

. (XIII 5, 45) ; 

(6) ; (7). 

(8) *may be marked, as also 

Cows are praised ; q ^ 

eqsR qg: I qg; qr: qr-q N'S &c. 

is not commented on and is inexidi cable. Perhaps the 
Panjab and Kurukshetra are praised here as having best 
-cows and the latter as the ifiost sacred land. Slave-girls 
(JvRfl} with pots on their heads walk round the fires 
thrice. If sacrifice ends before the year, procedure is 
detailed and then Avabhritha is gone through. Finally 
ten cows for each Brahmin are prescribed, and more if' 
the sacrificer can afford it, as Dakshiua. • 
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Ghapter XIY describas the next higher sacrifice, 
viz. Tajapaj^a, "vrhich is for Brahmins and Elshatrij^s 
{ XIY h 1 ). Tliere are seventeen Pi* 

kshas and seventeen pieces of cloth are tied ronnd the 
^ JsST litw S=X-i( (XIVjl, 

26^ and and «;ii=r.nw ^XiV^ 2, 6>, 

^ and 

shov" that ^Ici^ includes ofering oi liquor and many 
animal sacrifices. wHW eJoTw »?i ^ ® i c. i = inie ^ as 

usual, tid^ei f4W is the first provision pne 

comes across about slave-girls, these vith golden oma- 
oments (Xishkas being equal to 4 Suvarna coins) 
could not be merely for service ; and seventeen ci^aricts 
drawn by elephants are aiso«given. After this, horses 
are .yoked to chariots and they go oat fcr a fight or 



Chapter- XV speaks of Eajasuya. performed bjV 
a Baja who has not performed Vajapeya 
XVI 2). (5) prescribes on 

and shows that months were Amanta iciiowing 
Vedanga Jyotisha. The same king’s followers are mentien- 
-ed as elsewhere (HtRT, ^<{ 1 ^ 0 , 

and ?rnTfW (^iflRol), and ( XV, ‘3, 12 }. 

After various animal sacrifices on the '?i7^qs=r dcy 
( Chaitra 1 ) the Abhisheka takes place. The Hotri 
is to be a ^vil« ¥Ri% 

-nRPf ( XVI, 4, 17 ) shows that the old ^ 

formula is gone. The word cff^ is also important and 
also The king puts oh a sTifT cloth or 



up a how: ana seatea on a tiger- 
with holy waters with suitable mantras. After 
other ceremonies including the kings son etc rret./*^ 
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;jS 5C. is prescribed the throwing of dice in gambling. This 
■explains how there ^was gambling after the Bajaauya 
•of Yudhishthira. It was a usual game with Ksbatriyas 
as with the ancient Germans. Different sacrifices of 
•various kinds of animals are prescribed thereafter every 
month, ending with Sautramam or some other higher 
•sacrifice. • ■ 

Chapter XVI describes Agni, Ukha and Chayana and 
other minor matters. 55 % 2:5rq^f, qt> 

(XVI, g, 21 ) gives the current 
measures. The measure of sacrificial ropes is also 
.given as also the number of bricks, 

(?:V 6, 26) and af^riqiCf 
.gives the measures of the depth of the fire-pit. 

Chapter XVII relates chiefly to Chiti and *pre- 
.scribes mantras with which bricks are to be ^id. 

Chapter XVIH first speaks of a 33955 ^ sacrifice 
which is a new one in S'rauta literature 'and shows 
that this Sutra is probably the latest. 

I, ii). 

is hereafter prescribed and then Vajapeya. In the 
•last Kaudik&j the Vratas given are : gspiiiqpft ’ 

( com. explains that the Sudri wife should be avoided 
-as also the Kshatriya and Vaisya wives); 

•T ; in the third chayana thus perfect celibacy is 
-ordained : 

The next chapter XIX describes the which 

in this Sutra is allowed to Brahmins only ; but a king 
dispossessed might perform it 1, 3). After 

•an ^ animal sacrifice, gu and HW are both to be pur- 
.chased from a |fN[. (2, 20). ‘ 

com. explains as Milk is 

.«lso to be mixed and hair of p>, aqisr and ^ put in as 
an Apastamba f2, 23). The sacrlficer and the priesia 
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drink the ; but an alternative is allowed, viz; 

or smelling (3, 15). JIRIsih: 3r#»rf* 

( 6, 8 ). A saman is sung at the end with a differ'^- 
ent Nidhana for Kshatriyas and Vaisyas (6, 5). Vari- 
ous details are given finally of JT^nST and 

Chapter XX describes the Asvamedha, following the 
olrder in S'atapatha which the com. points out." It is to- 
commence on Phalguna S'uddha 8 or 9, i. e. a shadaha-^ 
before Purnamasi. The queens put on diflferent o;:iia- 
ments and take part. They are ^RfT, 

and qicJRreit. The com. describes the last as ' 

^(St. Petersberg Dictionary gives as meaning 

from S'. XIII 4, 1, 8 and 5, 2, 8 ) and the secpnd as-‘ 
the favourite and the third as the detested consort. 
Xpastamba mentions the first three and not the fourth 
but that phe is an ancient entity is proved from ‘^S'ata- 
patha XIII 4, 11, 3, The queens are accompanied by 
one hundred daughters of kings, of Kshatriyas, of 
Sutagramanis and of Kshatra-Safiigrahitris. The 
marks and colours of the horse to be selected are given- 
in detail which are interesting to students of 
( horse-study ). The rite in Apastamba of killing a 
dog by an eiiqrrrq or is mentioned here also. The- 
horse starts on its 3’amble witli guards liientioned 
already. They can take the wealth of Brahmins who 
do not know Asvamedha ritual ; but they ore to stay 
with Rathakaras. The former provision is given 

even in S'atapatha VII 4, 2, 17. After the horses 
return within a year, the chief sacrifice takes place 
on qi/Srqr. There is and and cer- 

tain animal sacrifices. The three queefis then doco- 
jate the horse, the fourth not being mentioned hero 
(5-15). It is then taken out to drink water at a 
pond. When brought back, it is killed. f^vqqnTfSfq- 
shows that it was strangled or suflbca- 
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ted to death like other animals sacrificed. The usual 
obscene 'rite followg and it is accompanied here 
“as elsewhere with obscene jests among priests ; but. 
it is remarkable that seiviyita ( ) are allowed 

to be substituted for, the queens in this Sutra, eviden- 
cing it% improved ritual, though later date. The three- 
queens then show the way for cutting the dead belly 
with a sword, by marking lines on it with needles of 
goM, silver and copper respectively. After the Vapa 
(entrails) of the horse sacrificed is thrown as oblation, 
into the fire together with those of the other animals 
killed and after several subsidiary oblations, the Ava-* 
bhritha takes place. When the sacrificer comes out, 
others take their bath in* the water and they become- 
j)urifiod of their sins without 

1^8, 18). s:?iflr ?ng^5cr: i 

Ml<8r*lc{r 1 is remarkable ; but we find in stories- 

jbhat after Asvamedha, girls were bestowed oh the chief 
priests (e. g. S'anta was bestowed on Rishyasringa) and. 
S'atapatha XIII 4, 5 , 37 is referred to ^ere by the com. 
(The following quotation from S'atapatha V, 3, 1, 11 
using the word meaning ^ is interesting. It- 

gives also the meanings of &o,, the eleven jewels of' 
a king. Vfr.'l t ITW: t JllWri ^railTor 

JRT^T I ?WT- 

I qr mq ». 

and are embers of fire. Finally in 

webavea^qt tqi55I7RJ: 

Chapter XXI describes Fur^hamedha, for qfqqr^JRT,. 
lasting for five nights only, for both Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas. The vitims already described are not to- 
be killed but released. The Dakshina for Brahmins is 
and for - Kshatriyas ■ the same as in Asvamedha. 
with the addition of men and wealth in the four- 
regions !!!!!! Next is mentioned ^fiqq.for lasting- * 
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ten nights, the ten higher sacrifices being performed on 
ten days and the Dakshina being .the same as for 
Purushamedha. Finally is described to be^pei* 

formed in and 

Chapter XXII describes and other 

sacrifices, with previous ceremonies performed in dif- 
ferent ways and with Dakshina, usually a thousand. 
In the description of are mentioned si'R- 

cR ( 2, 23 ) (2, 24) and 

( 2, 25 ) showing the ‘author'a_correct information 
about the important products of Aryan countries, vizs. 
the good horses of the west, the elephants of the east 
■and the mule chariots of the north. He does noc ap- 
parently know the Deccan 'and the South. The 
(eagle) sacri^e for sirvRH (magic) is more Retailed 
here than* in Apastamba. The sacrificial shed is to be 
•erected on a barren ground facing the south ( instead 
of east ). " The fire sticks ( f R ) are to be of 
and the fire-grass (^(f) of arrows. The priests are to 
be red-turban^d and red-clothed with ( left 

■shoulder being bare ) and the Dakshina is to be nine 
each of q»piT, ^ and animals. These and many 
other distinguishing features show the evil nature of 
the sacrifice. Nest is described tl^e t)akshiua 

•of it being given to who seem to be 

known as fallen Brahmins (4, 21). Agnishtut is pre- 
scribed for various desires, for one who thinks himself 
to be impurs ( ). Brihaspatlsava is pre.scribed for 

a Sthapati who may be elected by kings or Brahmins 
( ^ \ A and four f 

■are nest described. A is prescribed for one 

who desires cattle ( Vaisyas being keepers of cattle ) 
whether Brahmin or Kshatriya. 1 

-^IcinTr ^ I ^ (ll. 8) describes the 

^ "Ctosava. Certain magical rites for political ■ purposes 
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are prescribed for kings as ■well as peoples ( aiPTSC ). 
Chapter SXIII nest describes the Ahina sacrifices. 

I sho'ws the concise style of the Sutra. arrHt* 
(19). There are other sacrifices 
describe like an%(%3[;, %iq?ciW, and 

Of Dasaratras, v^and are described, as also . 

Chtandpma and Pauudarika for 

Chapter XXIV describes *Sattras beginning -with 

beginning -with and 
ending -with aira^ , -v^ith Hfisfci in the middle. The* 
sacrifices qqwqqit^ last a year or more such as aqf^jqr- 
JTiqqJT, aifProiRiqqq, &e. ; after sis months 

^^Iqqmqjf commences* on 
#wf or ( com. q.i«gqrq?qs33jq %=qT qr. 

Months _seem. ^fcT). is hereafter described 

,as also cTiq^H; of one or three .years. Mahalattras like- 
Hiiiqfqtiq of twelve years and ^qFTitm of 36, ^icfOTW- 
^ of vTI^qe and are described (surf qi' 

Wiiq q; may make a year a day), ?n??qaltn are 

called so, because they are performed -while travelling 

(qicqr qi?qr &c.). ?i??qqt^5R \ ^Fqjqs^’fr q^- 
^ q3TqTiil5^^g%3iq q1^ ( XXV, 6, 5 ). On the jun- 
ction of ?I^?qtn' and qqs^q a ceremony is. performed. 
When qqrqq’ is reached, they return. Avabhritha 
takes place at MSKMqq or the Jumna. A qiqgq sacrifice is 
mentioned, to be performed at ^qq which, the com. 
states, is an old village on the SRSqcit. The siq^q in 
this sacrifice takes place at ilrgS 5 Tq^IiiI on the Jumna. All- 
these places* were familiar to the Aryans in this period, 
the sacrificial cult having developed in the region of 
the 5r??q?fl and qqgcfr, consequently called A 

5 ^qar sacrifice is nest mentioned and qq'H^srq' : and 

^^qi^qi+npr. A new sacrifice named qRrqqgqq is finally • 
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mentioned as the best though not described, which in- 
dicates the late date of the Sutra. 

Chapter XXV gives Prayaschitt'as in all matters be-^' 
ginning with Agnihotra and Chapter XXVI describes 
the in Pravargya. It is a figure to be made of 
earth brought from a or a pond used by boars. 

describes its figure and making. 
This is the first place where an idol is mentionedUin 
sacrificial literature. * 


IV AsValayana S'rauta Sutra. 

• 

Wc now go on to Asvalayana’s S'rauta Sutra which 
belongs to the IRigveda. Its style is concise and it‘ avoids 
■all repetitions, only using words whjch are absolufiely 
necessary. ‘ Thus Chapter VII begins with the word 
while other Sutras would have begun with3r<T?r^^‘ 
. As an instance of avoidance of repetitions 
may be quoted 1 . Other exam- 

ples will appear from the following. Ssvalayana thus 
may be treated as the latest writer, though brevity of 
expiession is a personal peculiarity and would not be a 
decisive factor. The contents, however, also show that 
his treatment of the subject is the latest. 

The Sutra is divided into two halves called and 
and each half contains six chapters called Adhya- 
yas. We will, however, for brevity number the Adhya- 
yas consecutively from *^1 to XII. Each chapter 
consists of several sections called Khaudas and the total 
number of these is 16^ (96-1-68 ). Each Khanda is 
practically one continuous sentence and there are no 
separate sutras as such. The treatment of the subject 
«. is in the nature of a Paddhati giving the procedure 
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*witboat discussion as in Bauc^ayana, or reasons as in 
IB^atyayaaa.' Other, opinions are noted now and then. 
IChe opinion oJ AchSryaa generally is frequently_men- 
iiioned, hut the name of S'aunaka, the Scharya of A^va- 
•layana, is not mentioned anywhere, except at the end 
-wlxere after Aeharya^he is specially saluted (tr 

^?Fr). These Acharyas are probably of Rigvedfc. 
•Ganagari and Kautsa are often mentioned a^d Taulvali 
only on(je or twice. The special view8_of Aitareyinah 
-aremotedin VII 10, which shdws that Asvalayana does 
not strictly follow Aitareya Brahmam, as Katyayana ' 
follows S'atapatha. The Rigveda Sadihita of course is* 
-constantly drawn upon as Rigmantras are constantly 
prescribed, the Sutra being specially intended for the 
Hotri, , These mantras are mentioned by their begin- 
nings ; and so many Riks from such and sych Sukta 
is the usual method of reference. 

, The subjects are practically the same arf those in 
-other Sutras but they are treated very briefly. The 
•order is also nearly the same as in other Sutras begin- 
•ning with Darsapuruamasa, Agnyadh&na and so on, 
proceeding up to the higher sattras in the Uttarardha. 
We will give the contents of the several chapters with 
the interesting facts found therein. 

The Sutra opens with the sentence 
-(this only being recited at' S'ravaui to indicate- this 
Sutra), 

follows. The com. explains this as 
and %ri^ is defined as rites on the fire. Chapter 
I then takes up c{f?R3r ‘4^1# shows 

that Saman procedure is also noted. ^5^% recitation is 
•defined as S^raig5[rcr^?RcrnTf q^; The reci- 

ting of Pravatas occurs in the very beginning ; but 
Wif: requires the mention of 

as many as there may be and ‘‘not four nor more than • 
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four But this rule is mentioned further on. 

5^Ri: 5n3rfl5rrJ^ i i W i .deserve&- 

to be noted and will be discussed in a note. ^nsini-* 
frf^ refers to a Sutra and not the opinion of anaip^pf as 
in S'atyayana is the well-known author of a 

BraJhmaiia or Kalpa not extant now. (See Panini’s- 

Chapter II describes and gives the »f^^s for' 

it 5 they are the same as in other Sutras. The seasons are- 
for Brahmins and for 

Who is and why is not noticed here as 'in 

‘other Sutras ? (Probably the special importance of 
was gone and we find nowhere in this Sutra mention of' * 
new or old Eathas as Dafeshina. Perhaps the mixed’ 
castes had arisen by this time and they are designated by 
This would make this Sutra the latest of all. )‘ 
But for Soma sascrlfihe no particular Nakshatra or Ritu is 
necessary ^this is also an indication of lateness as 
?T«t?Tinor ^5 5T is added). Sfcgg- Hcggr 

occurs here onl^. The Rakshas and the enemy whom, 
the Apastambas ' constantly feared are no longer very- 
troublesome. It may be noted that the kindled sacred 
fire was treated most respectfully by the Indo- Aryans, 
as his permission was sought when the house-holder went 
on a journey and he was prayed to for the safety of his kin 
and cattle during his absence and he was most respect- 
fully approached ou return and thanked with suitable 
mantras. Very often such mantras are newly prescribed 
by the Sutrakaras. Then follows (offering of 

oblations to the manes), as in other Sutras, to be per- 
formed on Amavasya. ^ ^ IWnT^T3 is explained by the- 
remark ^ ^ ^3^ ’TPr^Tlft:. When a Piada- 

is ofiered to a dead father, along with his name 
words ^ ?=rra’^3 (“and to these who ai-e after you ) 

* are uttered even now. Gauagari holds that the names o 
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?nu NOT liPXNK |S PACrnAMANI cr> 

ftionl i Ir? fj'pinvl'ily Perhaps thin rofora 

to Ih? Mjcicnl pmclic*' that tomo followorn hunit them* 
vlvr? «Jcn|: with ih^fr mR«t'’r nnd wer** lo h-' re* 
tn<'mU'r<'d nloo;: v'jth th« Thin explnimlioji in 

nn r:i ‘ findn tii" prnctic-* FviU c»b<i''rvrt\ in Jftpan 
RU'l ftn !v’j{5ft mention* it in IlrirphachnnU. 

W-'TOt: i*t also to Iw not^d 

Irom winch tpHi? tlitP'r?. 

in r'lnnrlmhl- that is not <h**crib‘Mi in 

il'-*.7*ii in i>ih*'r f^ulrn*. nni' it.« NRl;Fl»AtlrftH piven, 
j\}trftyana i* fhortiy noticed. Tim vi‘r*'’3 pivon in full 
find bavin,'; flC’‘'nt*> nr.* {'n>hihly from other S'fikhriB. Tho* 
• Kfiriri^ Miti for JtTTTJt i*; a1»o {jiven h'>re nntl mnntras 
from lii'' Kipvrria v/jth their rmlihn nro {jivi-n. Chritur- 
mFisyA'! m-" bri' ‘ly n’>tk*<l but no UituyAins nrc nton* 
lior.'-d. Tii- lni“ j'^iforim-'i on Pfthcivvmi after 
I’Cirytn.fi i* r.h * ihprlly 

Ch..jt"r III tl- crib •« th’* 5[?I called t[{ii Imn' and not 
*4^:. itive.*- r»d‘ n nc" in Fhort, U) wlmt has 

already b - n d' >crib d. »irTEnNl*7 notices a dif- 

f>’re;it ijvtijr'd for YA-i*-bthn;;olrinfi (ns in II, 1ft tlRltl- 

). Orlain procedure ditForod 
in c'-rtain'itoiniv Hcay tbo IWu was to bn killed is 
not even •not'd. Sautrisinanf is nl.'-o hborlly described, 
last mru is not actinlv to be taken ns the direction is 


»n*V.h->T. Tlii« n!f-o indicnb.s Intencas as tho permission 
to drisd: rnjuar in Snntinmnni is taken away. In tho 
lOtb Kundiliu wc ijtvv** prfvyascinlluK piven, inlrodncod 
by tbe v/ejl known dictum Pivnqvli Those arc 

very briefly piwn witl» tho uecossary mantras. Pruya- 
fcbittfts for tfdshaps arc also noted further on, such ne 
tim sacrificial cow not givinp milk, tho breaking of 
Kapalns and {lots, spilling of oblations and so on. If tbo 
the fire goes out, the subsUtute.s arc given by tbo typical- 
ly brief sonkneo iinn«iqF?l5JT.«12?TCir?n’^ I 
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I ^ 

fc^rf^ I But ceri^in severe penitential 

Vratas are prescribed, viz. mn^nTfcnr ViiT- 

%?rrRRnftcT 3icg qcit?rr^c?nf^5 ^ ?ir^- 

^ I. t 

Chapter IV describes very briefly Soma sacrifice which 
is described with such interesting details in other Sutras. 
The sixteen priests required for it are noted here also 
by name in four sets. There is no erection of a sacri- 
ficial shed, is briefly mentioned as also f.he ^ur- 
■chase of ?flii which here also is called Rajan and treated 
as such. Its reception is mentioned but not its pressing. 
Many mantras, however, are given. Maha\ara is curso- 
jily mentioned once. Pravargya is mentioned i (^c??3- 
q'ic5f( can not be understood). A cow is then milked and 
fresh milk mixed with Soma. After many mantras in 
praise of‘>Asvins, Soma is ofiered to Agni and then it is 
drunk by^ the ^f^TcTT: and . A Pa§u ends the sa- 
crifice, followed by many mantras. 

Chapter V describes the morning, midday and even- 
ing savanas (c^: for the morning, for 

the noon and for the evening ). A verse is 

quoted which seems to be from some work of late date: 

(I How, when and in what order the Soma is to 
be taken is noted in detail with the mantras for eacb 
drink. Opinions differ here, as in formal tea-drinking 
(%qt fl5rra_wh(^ ). BituySja is here noted in 
passing. Ahava is described and the SSman cries 
&c., wherein Cm ig to be introduced in different 
places and on different occasions. Grayanah in the 
plural occurs, where many stones are used in pressing. 
The Abhishava is described. Dakshina is here men- 
tioned for the first time bat the mantra for it seems to 
deprecate it (v 13). The Marutvatiya graha 
of Soma) and other grahas are finally described. n 
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-everywhere the mantras are prescribed brit 

Tiowhere'the ai3fRpqr,.the former being for Hotris and 
the loiter for Adhvaryns. 3r«r 
prescribes the high pitch of «vo 
at the evening Savona. 

Chapter VI speaks of and other higher sacrifices 
-called in which Soma also forms a part. The 

mantras given in detail are mostly addressed to coh- 
-qnering. Indru. Asvins are also to be praised and the 
posture of the priest when praising is prescribed in an 
-interesting way (jpif 5rf I* 
vx 15,). li the purchased Soma is lost or burnt and can 
mot b» purchased again, the substitutes recommended 
show that the Sutra is thellatest and belongs to a tjme 
when .Soma was almost unobtainable * • 

qr VI, 8). If a sacrificer dies before 

ar^^, the funeral fteremonies to be done including %5rqrqrfr, 

&c. are described in 10. Herein Slekhana and 
A^marathya, ‘the two differing authorities in Spasta- 
mba, are mentioned. The are* enumerated in 

iihe beginning of 11 as a#tw, ar^rfJr^JT, 

and ersnfrjT and these are 

noticed in brief. In each of these, formal invitations are ' 
to be given by the words 5?iir. In the pressing of 
-Soma, is here mentioned ; but is prescribed 

and not actual Devayajana or sacrificial shed is 
here mentioned with its four doors in four directions 
and which door is to be used by which person is pre- 
scribed carefully here as in other Sutras. 

The nttar^rdha relates to the Sattras, the general pro- 
cedure of which is given in the first chapter (VII); 

The various suktas of the Rigveda which are to be 
recited with the number of ^iks to be taken in them. ' 
are given in detail and various Silmans to be sung in the , 
Stomas are mentioned.’ Tha number of verses-is increased 


ice for reciting mantras 
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in the Stomas as follows : cN 51^ 

srf^w 

(5 ), The Nyunkha and Ninarda of the vow^ 
^ are a peculiarity of thp Hotri recitation mentioned 
here ; for they belong to the Rigveda reciters at such 
sacrifices only. They are probably borrowed from Sa- 
man singers. The Sutra gives examples actuallj^ how the 
Nyunkha is to be made. Thus in the Bik sfr^r ? 
sn t I ^ ^ =? 1 1 the c^r 0 E ql is to bp length- 

ened in different ways. Ninarda seems to be a^re- 
duplication of the Nyunkha. 

Chapter VIII continues the same subject and men* 
tions that certain Biks are to be recited ; (by quar- ' 
ters) and ai§n^qr: (by halves) and by permutations of 
the order of Biks called Vyatimarsa, The Pr^atigaras 
given aref curious, ending in Kuntapa 

suktas aae here mentioned, viz. srtn &c. (inclu- 
ded in Atharvaveda). Various Samans are mentioq- 
ed for use. The Chhandoma rite is described and along 
with Bigmantras are given many new Anushtup man- 
tras addressed to Agnamarutau. In 13 Chaturhotra 
mantras are recited which remind one of T. B., where 
a symbolical sacrifice is described in which 

I and so on. Lastly in 14 a sacrifice is men- 
tioned for a Brahmacharin in which the word 
is used. This is plainly a Grihya rite, for Acharya is 
never mentioned in a S'rauta rite. This perhaps is like 
the rite in Baudhayana and shows that a 

Grihya Sutra was not y§t in existence. 

From Chapter IX we have higher sacrifices the 
of which is qqjlf . The details given here are not 

well understood. We have here the first mention of a 
large c[f|nirT in this Sutra, viz. 5l2[5Rrcr?f|f®r: (!)• 
have sqrWgTW; at the beginning 

of 2 ; but Soma has already been sacrificed. We have 
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iiere the first mention o£ Vanmapraghasa and Sakame* 
dha. In 8 Bajasuya is described veiy briefly. Abbi- 
^eka is merely hinted at; but the recital of the Saunab- 
sepa Akbyana by the Hotri seated on a golden cushion 
to the annointed king seated ■mth his son and ministers 
on a golden cushion, is mentioned. The Dakebiua to 
the Hotri is one thousand ( gold or silver ? ) and cne 
hundred to the srfcfJTRf. Even wlmn not sacrificing, a 
conquering king should hear this Akhyana. Other rites 
connected are mentioned, thgether with (not 

mentioned in preceding sutras). The Daksbiuas men- 
tioned in this Sutra are veiy moderate and not excessive 
as in, others: 5li35i/g7^: 

qgr^r qfrr 

vijfg grer: (.'!!) ^g; sn^^gcf.*. 

^4). Tilany Stomas not mentioned elsewhere ar^mentibned 
fluch as &c. Next comes ffprfct- 

for which the ^%orr is or or !!! 

(5). Other sacrifices for various desires 3Tsi^, sniT^jW 
fee. are noted including the 3lf$f=qR sacrifice where the 
priests have to wear red turbans (^lf|cfl'=®flqT:) as men- 
tioned in other Sutras. 

sswi^ 

(S). Ritapeya, Atimurti fee. 
show the further development of the sacrificial cult. 
Next is mentioned qraw for (this is new) 

and every thing in in it &c.). After 

the Bik mantras for this are given, the qr^qr prescribed 
is any fabulous sum from ?Rr to q?ist including 17 
.gold-caparisoned elephants. (&). This is the only place 
where exhdrbitant is prescribed in this Sutra. 

Finally s^tqfjT is described ■mth its special procedure ' 
and mantras for obtaining cattle ; the is tpC.'gfirT: 

(11). 

Chapter X gives further sacrifices for various desires;* 
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and others with their special mantras- 
such as &c. qprsO^ is nest described. , Finally 

Asvamedha is describi-d in detail for all desires or ion 
conquering all. The guards of the horse are not, how- 
ever, described in detail ndr the queens. But the Pari* 
plava which is recited to the king during the whole- 
year is given in detail and deserves to be compared 
with the details in S'atapatha in a special note. The 
philosophical conversation in which the Hotri and t-he 
Adhvaryu indulge is interesting and is not given in the 
other Sutras. The questions are old ones as also new 
tand we give these also in App. for the curious reader. 
After some further particulars, the is given as * 
in the four directions to the four chief 
priects. This is a little saner than in the other Sutras- 
Chaptei^XI in the first sis Kaudkas describes the Rati'i- 
Sattras lasting from one night to 68 qpd qClJfM nigh'^ts 
with the various combinations in them of smpfl’T, 

and other rites as also the objects for which 
they are to be performed such as srfn^ &c. In T it- 
speaks of the Wtni’T sacrifice extending over a year 
and details what sacrifices and rites are to be perform- 
ed in the several months, the particulars of which, it 
appears, differ from those given in other Sutr&s. And 
the last chapter XII gives the sacrifice's higher than 
which is their such as 3Jn'^^lT?rrfnER^, aHJlT' 

in which #nT is- 

bought and drunk, and the inexplicable 
A Gavamayana lasting for three years compounded of 
three each year and four kinds of lasting for 

one, three, twelve and thirty-six years, PrajSpatisattraof 
12 years, and finally 

'SRH, all of them imaginary Sattras, also mentioned in 
other Sutras, are mentioned here perhaps for complete* 

‘ ness without details. The Sarasvata sacrifices on the 
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lianks of the SarasvstI going ISgher up each day ending: 
with and with on the left bank of the 

Jumna, mentioned fidally, may .have been a sacrifice 
actually performed by some. In section 8, all the Yratas 
pf a sacrificer are giveb, thus avoiding repetition,. 

And these include ffW W^rf^T- 

f[ir»Rpj!!?r»T mu|4f^d &c. He is further to live on mjjk 
of cdws milked with certain restrictions, or fruit. Final- 
ly ^he division of the animal killed in sacrifice into 36 
parts is *describad as seen by ?rRRti% ^JrfJT. “To divide 
it in any whimsical way as the Selagas do is sinful ” y 
and this <1^ alone is a statement made in other, 
* Sutras also. 



i 

V THE AGE OF THE S'RAUTA SUTRAS' 

FROH AFASTAIHBA 

We hare already fixed the age of the Srauta- 
Sutras as lying between 1900 and 800 b. c., the 
dates of Maitryupanishad and Panini. An in,di- 
cation of this period ‘is found in Apastamha, 
though not as definite as that of the Yedaiiga 
ifyotisha. In Prasna VIII, the seasons are de- * 
scribed by months named from Nakshatra ^Pur- 
namasls. These month-names came into voo^ue 

• ♦ O 

towards the close of the Brahmana period. 
Previously the month-names were »&e. 

and were connected with the seasons. In the 
Aryan habitat beyond the Himalayas, the seasons 
were five or six, viz. q?Fcr, sfNr and so on. In the 
middle country of India, the seasons were practi- 
cally three ; and owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, they had lost connection ^ with the 
old names of months. The new month-names, 
however!^ did not lose connection with the Nak- 
shatras on the fiiU-moon day. These months by 
their new names are mentioned as concurrent 
with certain seasons. *Then again, there was a 
disturbance between old seasons and o'ld months. 
The two sacrifices Rituyaja and Chaturma- 
sya were, therefore, distinguished (VIII, 12). 
"The three season-sacrifices were at the com- 

t 
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mencemenf of anft 5Ra[ by the names of 

and (13): By months the first 
. Vas to commence on or full-moon' 

and the second (for the deity of water) 

beganon ansrf^or «!W<^ iiill-moon afterfour months 
antrrewT ^^5RrM.3i% ).' 

'This shows that while in ancient times of' the, 
Ssmhitas the rainy season commenced with 
«rra>^ ^Tf^Wr ( a time still observed by Brahmins 
for . or stoppage of studies on account of 

, the rains), in the days of the Sutras the rainy 
season had shifted back. and commenced usually, 
-about anTf^ Purnima. Whether • we take *the< 
month-names as awFcT or both systems, 

being then in vague, the PQrnima day is fixed 
and definite. Now in Kalidasa’s days, 'the rainy 
-eeason usually commenced on the Pratipada of 
Sshadha (3 Trrr ^Rttrl^B^rfSH) ; while in 

-OUT days it commences ^ usually on iFsCJrfh'Rr of. 
Jyeshtha. (In our time also both sriiRr and 
mohths arD used, the first, south of the Yindhya’ 
and the second, north of it.) Thus from the time’, 
of the Kpastamba Sutra, whether we take its 
■months to be srffFcT or the rains have 

shifted back now by about a month and a half- 
which means that the equinoxes have slided back 
by about 4*5 degrees. This precession would take 
about 45 X 72 = 3340'year8 and the date of Spa- 
stamba Sutra comes to about 3340 — 1920 = 1420,^ 
ao. The date of the Sarhhitas would be the-* 
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rainy season* or a montli later ie. 80 
X 72 = 2160 years before Spastaraba, viz. about 
3580 (1420 +2160) B. a 
Thougb not connected vritb this Yedanga 
section, vre may discuss the date of Kalidasa for 
the curious reader as afforded bj his 'simisH 

If this aTn?!? is sj^iFa, his rainy 
season irould commence about 15 days bsfc^-®' 
that of Apastaniba and Ms date would be about 
1080 ( 15 X 72 ) years after Mm, L e. about 
340 B. 0. But if •&is month is ^T%TFa, Kalidasa*s < 
rainy season would commence 30 days earlier 
and Ms date would be 2160 years after that of* 
Apastamba or 720 A. D. 

Of course these are ealculations'nn arough basis 
whether for Apastamba or Kalidasa. Kor the' 
commencement of the rainy season is not a fixed 
phenomenon, ‘as the commg together of the sun. 
and the moon in Dhanishtha at the eommence- 
"ment of Uttarayana is, which gives us an unas- 
sailable date for the Yedanga iTyotisha orcits'" felling: 
in the middle of it which gives us the date of the- 
Maitrayanlya Upanishad. Moreover, Apastamba 
might mention srnyrtl' in obedience to a long-- 
continued practice, as is perfo:med even, 

now on in obedience to a practice of 

about 5000 years. 

It is necessary to explain here certain ad- 
verse facts on which Garbe would assignApasta 
‘ mba Sutra to the 6th century b. c- and to the 
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ADdhr/i country, following'Buhlpr who expresses 
this opinion In the, preface .to his translation or 
t*he Apastamba Dharmasutra •, (Preface, p. xVi. 
Vol. III). The Aryan* no doubt had gone 
into Andhra in tb?e days of A. B about 2000 b c; 
And ds Apastamba-Sutra-Brahmins are mostiy 
found even now in Andhra, ’ it is possible that 
this SQtra was formulated there. But the date 
600 B.o. can not be aecepteS and the various argur 
ments advanced for this date have to be answer-^ 

» ed. (1) The occurrence of some Prakrit forms has. 
led Biihler to observe •with regard to the au- 
thors of the ritual in the Grihya Sutras: “Alii 
these men were Yajnikas whose literasy educa- 
tion, according to Paraskara Grihya-su^a 2, 6, 8, 
m ancient times was as deficient as in later- 
times. All the Sutras which have come down 
to us, belong to the time when the Prakrit dia- 
lects were in general use in daily intercourse and 
as the official language throughout the whole of 
India.” This wrong notion has arisen from look- 
ing upon the autors of the Grihya Sutras as those 
of the S'rauta Sutras./Though the names are the - 
same, the persons are different, as stated already,-, 
from language* and method of treatment. The 
^rauta Suteas are pre-Paninian as admitted by 
even European scholars. And in Panini’s time- 
the Prakrits had not even arisen, much less be^ 
come the bfficiallanguageor even the language of" 
the higher classes as in the days of the Mauryas * 
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"to whose time (300 jB. 0 .) European scholars 
wrongly assign Paninii Pagini knows not the 
words Sanskrit and Prakrit and uses for the 
former the simple word- jw. In his time Sanskrit 
was the spoken language of the Aryan people, 
the official language of the state and even the 
language of the generality. The Sudras audr>risas 
•spoke the same language in a debased farm and 
thus arose Prakrits in later times which Nvere 
^adopted by the Aryans as their spoken language 
long after Panini. The writers of the Srauta * 
Sutras were again not illiterate Aryans ; I)utev 0 n 
illiterate Aryans then spoke Sanskrit much as 
uneducated common people in England speak 
English a little different from thfe English of'the 
cultured people. A few forms in this Sutm, therer- 
fore, in which ^ is changed into and ^ into ? are 
not to be wonclerd at. (2) The word Ohot a for 
in XV 2, 13 is Sanskrit. The word Qhota is look- 
ed unoii as Hindustani; but Hindustani words 
are Sanskit unless shown to be Arabicoi: Persian 


or borrowed from a Dravidian languago. Tbo 
non-ocuLToncG of such words in classical Sanskrit 
does not make them Dravidian, as several 
common words of tho original Veclic language 
dropped out of the classical literature but vv-ero 
preserved in tho language of the poo})ic and arc 
used even now. A glaring inshtneo of tbis is the 
word Achchha not found in Sanskrit cla* * 


•cal writers; biititisfoundovon in Higvedic wn.'*- 
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Then again the names of dfany things of ordinaiy 
use which had np occasion to be mentioned! 
m classical writings look like Dravidian words. 
Such things as different sorts of Vinas must 
have had different names in the common langu- 
age ofthe people even then. The word 
found in XXI is one such word ; it is not a Tamil 
word as supposed by some. A word used in 
common parlance may appear like a Dravidian- 
word; but unless shown to be such, it leads to 
• no inference. (3) Finally forms like found in 
this *Sutra occur because this Sutra has been- 
preserved in the Andhra country. We have 
shown how a has crept into the Rigveda for 
^ bficause it hasTbeen preserved mainly in the 
Deccan by Deccani Brahmins. That sound was 
not originally used by the ^lishis. Similarly 
the use of or f in place of !r ot sp in a few 
places must have crept in in Andhra, the people 
of which, formed of the admixture of Aryans and 
Dravidians, are addicted to utter or instead of q- 
and o5 instead of alone being of common 

use, however, has this form and not many 
words and this form also occurs in Katyayana 
Sutra which also has mostly been preserved in 
the Decoaig.. 




VI GOTRA PRAVARA CHAPTERS IN ' 

THE S'RAUTA SUTRAS 

. These chapters are found at the end of the 
■Apastamba, Asvalayana and Baudhyayana and 
in the middle of Katyayana ^raufca Sutiias. 
On comparing their contents, it can be inferred 
that Baudhyayana is the latest. The chapter 
in Apastamba is itself a late addition to it, but the * 
contents are unmistakably earlier than those of 
the “Other three Suttas. Pravaras appear to be a 
later development of gotras. Gotras were estab- 
lished even in Upanishadic days'"; since besides 
the name of a teacher and that of his father, we’ 
have a gotra name given, such as Gautama or 
Vaiyaghrapadya. The . Pravaras grew out of sa- 
crificial necessities. The priests at the sacrifi- 
ces were to be selected from such gotras ^s were. 
cognate. The election ceremony called 
gave rise to the word The rites in different 
Rishi families appear to have differed and in 
selecting priests, the Yajamana had to see that 
they were of the same family of gotras. This 
practice gradually gave rise to Prfivaras for 
which rules are found first given in Apastamba. 
The rule shows that the Pravara 

Bishi must be the author of mantras to be found 
I in the several Sanhhitas. If there were many 
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«iich in one’s family, only five were to be men- 
tioned ‘and not mpre, as- also never four 

iofl^-9Tnre).’It hadto be declared to what 
Gotra and Pra vara the Yajamana belonged as also 
the priests, so ths.t the same ritual was assured. 

' This practice of declaring one's Gotra and p4ra- 
Tara has enabled the Brahmins and Kshatriyas to 
remember their descent from particular ancient 
Vedic Hishis down to this day. 

These Gotcas and Pravaras, however, are noj; 
■difierent for the different Vedas. Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas are now •dmded into Rigvedins, 
‘Yajuryedins&c., i.e. followers of particular Vedas. 
But this distinction does not appear to have 
ariten at the ’time of these S'rauta Sutras. 
Sacrifices had to be performed with the help of 
■all the three Vedas and hence learned Brahmins 
knew generally all the three ; the* Brahman es- 
pecially had to be versed in all the three. Hence 
-the Gotra and Pravara system is the same for 
aU Brahnains and Kshatriyas. Apastamba and 
S^valayana belong to Yajurveda and Rigveda 
respectively ; but they give the same Gotra-Pra- 
vara system. jSfvalayana’s list seems to be the 
later of the two ; it takes the two rules 
and sr ^ for granted (13, XII). 

But it attributes the necessity of enunciating 
Pravaras to Avapa at-sacrifices which can not be 
well understood. Asvalayana’s list is very brief; 
indeed brevity^-is the characteristic of his writing.* 
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Many more gotras aref'givea by Apastamba than 
those in A^valayana ; thus ip- srf^^er: 

as belonging to the Pravara 
; given by Apastamba is not mention- 
ed by Asvalayana. (It may be noted here that 
is an Angirasa and not a Vasishtha and 
hence is different from Dvaipayana Vyasa ^ho 
is a Para^ara or Vasishtha). ' But the Pj^avaras 
are the same in both o‘f them ; and they begin 
with Bhrigu, who, though not one of the Sa- 
ptarshis, seems to be the oldest or highest Bishi, ■ 
as all Pravara enumerations begin with ‘him. 
This explains qpW of the Gita. 

It must be noted that the Gotra Rishi is ‘ not 
always a Pravara !Rishi or Malmrshi and he is 
called Rishi, only by courtesy. Por Rishi, a(y 
cording; to the ^ definiti^^^ by all, means 

the author, of a Vedic mantra. The Gotra Rishi 
is always born of such (Pravara) Rishis and, 
being renowned, gives a new name to the family 
of his descendants. Thus the Vatsas aa:s descenr 


dants of Jamadagni who is a Bhargava, and 
hence the name Vatsa does not come in, in the 
Pravara which is of five Rishis. viz. 

and srirei^. All these five are authors 
of mantras in the Rigveda as will ^ be found 
from the list of Rigveda Rishis given at the end 
of Section I. The importance of these lists, as 
already stated, is very great for Pravara chap- 
. ters and also for determining the sequence of 
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these chapters in time as -we proceed to show. 

The *principle that the*Pravara Rishi ought to 
te a composer of Vedic mantras seems to have 
been lost sight of hy and by. (At the present 
day very few know it^ even among learned Brah- 
mins).* The consequence was that in later lists 
Bishis other than the real ones got into Pravaras. 
If*we scan the Pravaiadhyaya at the end of Bau- 
dhayana ^rauta Sutra, such names will be found 
in some Pravaras. Thus Sapdila-gotras 

• have their Pravara in A^valavana- as follows ; 

< . *< 

Now in .Baudha- 
yana’s )ist, not only the Sandilas are found and 
divided into many minor-gotras, but ^he Pra- 
varas given for them all are or 

or or 

Now ^andila is not to be found ii\ any of the 
Rishi lists (see section I). The proper Pravara for 
Sandilas, therefore, is the second one given by 
A^valayjana, viz. all the three 

and being Rigvedic Bishis. This pra- 
vara should not include who is a Vedic 

Rishi, but can not come in this line, Asita be- . 
ing called Kasyapa and not Avatsara in the Rishi 
list. The name of San^jla began to come in 
Asvalayan^’s time but it not only came in but 
occupied a wrong place in Baudhayana’s list, and 
other alternatives also appeared. Lohita again 
is not the name of a Rishi and yet we find a 
. now Pravara in Bandhayana mentioning him^ 
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viz. AsHtaka being given as a Yai* 

svamitra. This Pravara is no^ given by «A^vala- 
yana at all. Another notable instance is- that 
of the gotra whose Pravara is 

being a name £iot found among 

"^^die l-iishis. 

A more explicit evidence of the lateness of 
the Sutra of Baudhayana is the Pravarai which 
he gives for Kshatriyas. Brahmins and Ksha- 
^riyas were originally descendants of the same 
Bishi ancestors some of whom were Brahmins « 
and some Kshatriyas like 31’=^, 5^4 and 

5REi^^, names which appear in some Pravaras of 
even Brahmins. These were two classes of dif- 
ferent professions still and not hide-bound castes. 
The Sutra of Apastamba first lays down that 
kings should have priests of the Pravara of his 
Purohita. This dictum applies to kings de faato 
whether they be Brahmins or Kshatriyas. And 
the Sutra further provides that those Kshatri* 
yas who do not Jcnoiv their Pravara should give it 
as As time went on, Kshatriyas lost 

memory of their Pravaras and Asvalayana gives 
this Pravara as a rule for them, adding, however, 
(this is not well understood). In 
Baudhayana’s Sutra this is the rule without any 
condition. Apastamba gives as the one Pra- 
vara Rishi for Vaisyas. In Baudhayana we have 
three Pravara Rishis, and In the 

Rigveda there is a sukta by kn 
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is a name not founcf in the Rigveda jRishi 
list, nor in Samaveda listnor in White Yajurveda 
"“list. He has been added by Baudhayana Sutra^ . 
AS by its time the principle of Pravara was lost 
sight of. ' 

Bulb this list of Pravaras (made accordin^to 
the views of Baudhayana and not by Baudhayana 
himsejf ; vide ff^ is the most detailed 

/One and gives many interesting gotras. In the 
.jSrst place it pL'opounds Pakshas (q^:) or orders, 

« A word used by the Agni-purana also which con- ' 
tains a detailed chapteir on Gotra and Pravara. 
The Pakshas are of eight Risk is, Agastya'plus 
the*well'known Saptarshis (Gotra beingttefined by 
Bafudhayana as'aTJR^neqiwf 

'Again, gotras are said to be innumerable while 
Pravaras are 49 only. This can be easily under- 
. etood, as Pravaras contain composers of Vedic 
hymns only. Thirdly, Parasaras whose Pravara 
. is composed of and (all JRigvedio 

.Rishis) ai>e said to be of various colours, viz. 
.(black), 3re<q, % and (dark) and under 

. each head five new gotras are given in Anushtup 
• verses. Fourthly, a family is mentinned which 
is Vasishtha by day and ^asyapa by night (ai^%- 
^r: ^5^^:) and their Pravara is given as qsRqqr- 

qtHRqif%sr:. This is absurd as Pravara always in- 
^iicated descent and not discipleship. For the 
JBCotri recited the names in the descending and 
the Adhvaryu in . the ascending order with 
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added to each original name. ( 
floT, ). '• The the'ory of 

discipleship is sometimes put forward; but it is 
clearly negatived by th^ relationship known horn 
the names given in the Higveda and the Pur^as. 
Tfins qctri^ means son of Bhalandana, 

« 

is known as a son of Vasishtha nnd Parasara as 
a son of g1%. It is, th<3refore, absnrd to hring*m 
in the line. See also n# 

f| 5?3ii: and elearlv indicates 

descent and not discipleship. 

The Pravaras were 'originally intended to 
regiilate the selection of priests; but they, subse- 
quently came to regulate marriages also which 
were always to be outside the !Pravara, while 
the priestly selection was always to be inside it' 
A^valayana gives Pravaras solely for sacrifice; 
so does Apastamba. But the Baudhayana 
list takes them as intended for marriage and 
prescribes certain rules for and These 

are copied in the A^valayana Sraifta. at. the 
end in a Parisishta Elhanda. Certain further 
provisions are given in Baudhayana which are 
copied by the Smiitis. But it is remarkable 
that Baudhayana’s list states, in a marrage, 
sTT^ ^ apparently in other Vardas the 
marriage was of no account. Further it is 
added that such Brahmin wife should be treated 
like a sister or a mother. But what is meant 
by ff 
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Lastly, certain inter^ting gotras may be 
noted^ The Panini gotra is given under Vatsas 
‘and Bhrigu Pancha-Pravara. This makes this 
list later than Pamni qj: 800 B.o. ; for Panini is 
not a gotra under any other list. Valmiki 
is alfeo given under the same gotra head\pg. 
attain; is an Ahgirasa Kakshivata and is an 
Ahgivasa Gautama ; Uff w a Bharadyaja and 
is* an Ahgirasa Yauvana^va. Asvalayana has one 
pravara only, viz. Vaaishtha (45) and Paippala- 
das are Khndiua Vasishthas. Pataujala and 
Tandin are found in the Kapi Pravara and are 
Ahgirasas (Amahiyu and Urukshaya, author 
of B. X 118). Yaska gotra is also found among 
Bhrigus (6) a*3 also ( who is a Yaska 

•Bhrigu). There is a gotra by name (6) 

which takes this list after the foundation of 
that city, is probably different from 

The following are given at the end, viz. 

These are probably authors of suktas recited 
•as SRl^RT. 
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This work is a short treatise treating of Vedie* 
mathematical astronomy. In the Eigvedic re- 
cension. it contains only 36 verses divided into- 
seven Xhandas of five verses each, with one more 
verse at the end. The*^system shows the great 
advance then made by Vaidika observers of the 
sky as also by Vaidika mathematicians, as con- • 
cise formulae are given efor' calculating Tithis,. 
Parvans (full-mdons and no-moons) and Vishuvans 
( equinoxisJ days), the knowledge of which was 
necessary for performing Vedic safcuifices. Inde'ed 
the work opens with the statement I give all* 
the various positions of the sun and the moon 
for the proper performance of sacrifices, as ap- 
proved of by Brahmins ( ^ 

, I l^rnfT ^ H ) and ends with 

the praise of astronomy in these words* “ Vedas 
prescribe sacrifices and these are to be performed 
at particular times to be known by astronomy 
only ” ( %c[T f| fgffcrra’ 

It is indeed to be wondered that the Indo- 
Aryans had, at so ancient a date as^ 1200 b.o. 
certain, already enunciated rules for calculating 
the fiiture positions of the sun and the moon 
among the Nakshatras. They are of course not 
‘as accurate as those calculated under later 
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Siddliahtaa (150 b.o. to A(f0 a. d.). But they are 
"very approximatOi as mean position s, as shown 
Ijy S. B. Dixit in his “ History of Indian 
Astronomy ” in Marathi® 

The hasis o£ ha\cnla1don is a hve-years* cycie 
called a Yuga. The solar year is taken to«be- 
of ^66 days ; and as in five years or 1830 days, 
there . are 124 complete parvans ( 62 full-moons' 
and 62 no-moons), the cycle of five years was- 
properly taken as the basis of calculation. Thp 
» Vedic sacrifices of Darsa-Purnamasa were the- 
most important ones and hence the Vedic year 
was bpund to be lunar. The • five years’ cycle 
contained 62 lunar months and thus two months 
had to be addedl’to 5 lunar yearstomakpthe cycle 
h solar one. The cycle commenced with the 
coming together of the sun, the moon and the 
Nakshatra Dhanishtha on Magha Pratipada at 
the beginning of the sun’s northern course i.e. at 
autumnal solstice; the Yedanga Jyotisha sys- 
t^ with-* its five years ( names qR^JC, 

and already appearing in the 
Taittmya Brahmana with their lords), therefore,, 
started with the month of Magha, white fort- 
night and XJttaraya^a j: W aw 

aroii Thin 

most important verse affords us the date of this 
work unmistakably, as shown already. 

The five years' cycle of 60 lunar months and 2 
intercalary months added at the end of every » 
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two years and a half, viz. one before Sravana of 
the third year and another at the end before 
Magha of the next cycle is made the basis of* 
calculation of Tithis, Parians and Vishuvans under 
rules hereafter given in verses* which are not 
all jntelligible. Great Indian scholars like .Sndha- 
kar Dvivedi, Barhaspatya ( Lala Ohhotalal ), 
S. B. Dixit and B. G. Tilak and Burppean 
scholars like Thibaut have attempted to explain 
these rules, by suggesting certain emendations 
of the verses in the Rigveda. and Yajurveda 
recensions. But unfortunately, as Tilak observes, 
th© last word on this Vedahga has yet to be 
uttered” (p. 104 ‘Vedie Chronology and Ve'danga 
Jyotisha).^ This difficulty arises^ from the fact, 
also noted by Tilak, that the calendar was aban-* 
doned in India when the astronomical Siddliantas 
were formulated about the first century b.o.; and 
for the last two thousand years, we know nothing 
of the Vedanga dyotisha calender, that work 
being only recited as a sacred work by. 'Vaidikas 
without understanding a word of it as usual, 
and not used at all by astronomers. Purther, 
iihe calculations of the Vedahga Jyotisba are 
made with the Vedic Zodiac of 27 Nakshatrasand 
not of 12 Ea^is, the latter being introduced into 
India by the Greeks before the rise of the 
Siddhantas which almost igimre^ Nakshateas 
and use Basis only. The Hindu ritual for th® 
•-last two thousand years has taken up . 
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nnd negloctod prncUcnUj-’tljo Vi^dic NRk{*ltfvtTftB 
ftnd Umi 9 oi; Lnonsj* nro uow higrniuod in 
’tlio Hindu mind. Tlion ngaiu, tho minuto divi* 
sion® of tlmo niul of tlio Rodino of tho \ edungft 
have al.-o boon f<)rgotlou. Tho Vodfthg/i Kyslom 
of calculfilion dividoK oacli NnU^h'ilr.t into 124 
Arh'jn which is FuiloWo to its method, as tho 
nutubqr of Parvans in a cycle is aho 124. Tho 
day is di%-idod into .'10 !Nluhurtn«, oach of two 
Niidis (modern "hat is), o.nch nudi being dividetl 
• into 10-iV» Kalas, tho Siddhanta division of a day 
boing itdo no ginitis, oach ghati bcdiig of 00 pahip. 
It is no wonder, thoreforo, that tho Vodahga 
Jvdtisim in lim lust t.wo thousand voars romnin- 
odnnliroly noglpctod, till taken tip by jiKjuisitivo 
dCuropoan antiquarians and mathoinaticians. 

Tho Vedahga Jyotisha is found in two recon- 
RioiiH, viz. Higvoclic and Y.ajurvodlc and thovo is 
a third, Alharvnvodic, which is a very Into ono 
ns wo shall show. Tho vor.-os in tho Y.ajurvodic 
roconsion ..'iro 43 and aro changod in order as 
shown by Dixit ( p. 7 J ). Tho work proposes 
to propound tho ktio wlcdgo as l »u;‘iit by Lagadha: 

Who wroto this work 
and wboro cannot, thorofore, 1)0 dofniitoly 
detormlnod, though it must have boon writlon 
not long afi.or Lagadhn taught this system. Tho 
sysloin of Lagadha itself must havo boon 
formulated about 1400 B. C. as shown by Di.xit 
in detail in his work, from calculation mado 
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on the basis of the astronomical data foand' 
therein as also from other arguments (p. 90). 

We hare alreadj quoted the verse wherein 
this datum is given, viz.-- the sun, the moon and 
the Nakshatra Dhanishtha beinjor tos'ether at 
Uttarajana on 3J^gha Snddha 1. It is followed' 
by another verse equally clear, viz. 

** In ihe begining of Sraviohthl 
the sun and the moon turn towards the northV^ 
! ^e tense is present and this conjunction was 
observed as oeeurring in the days of I/agadha. 
This datum can be made the basis for calcu- 
lation of the date of this fact, as owinsr to th©' 
precession‘s of equinoxes, the Uttarayana point 
has receded back upto our time, &om the- 
beginning of Dhanishtha to a point somewhere ‘ 
in Purvashadha. Naturally this position of the 
solstices recorded in these verses attracted the- 
attention of earty European sholars like Oole- 
brooke and Sir William Jones, as stated already 
(Sec. I p. 36). The attention of Max- ATiiller 
was drawn to it and it was pointed out to him 
that the date of the Vedahga Jyotisha evidenced 
by it was about 1200 :b. c. ” and was inconsis- 
tent with the date 1200 to 1000 b.g. assigned 
by hjm to the Rigveda itself. We have alreadj 
shown how Max Miilier vainly tried to get over 
this diSculty (^id. p. 32). This date, whether 
we take 1400 b. c. as fixed by Dixit by taking 
'^e beginning of Dhanishtha as the star =« D® 
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phini itself, or 1200 b.c. as fexed by Colebroke or- 
1192 B.O. as calculated byr Archbishop Pratt for- 
Max Muller, is the most important date in the- 
history of Vedic literaturo, as the whole of that 
literature commencing with the Rigveda must be 
placed centuries before it. Most European- 
scholars, however, seem to pay no attention to it, 
either ignoring it altogether or minimizing its-' 
valiie somehow. Thus Winternitz observes at, 
page 289: “The very circumstance that it, 
•(Vedahga Jyotisha) is not written in prose refers, 
this little work, which, moreover, has not yet been, 
sufficiently explained, to a later period.” Now 
even if we concede that the work as it is before 
us in verse is a late one , t he astronomical obser? 
- ^tion recorded therein and the syst em— of-- 
a stronomical calculation based upon it remaia- 
and unquestionably g OLii ack to 1200 b. o. at th e 
fatest. The verses fiirther in which these facts, 
are recorded are clear and are not the subject 
of any controversy and do not require any 
explanation. Thus the cycle of five years, 
the month of Magha commencing each cycle, 
XJttarayana commencing on Magha Sukla 1, at 
the beginning of Dhanish^ha are facts clear as 
day. On Jhese facts this method of framing- 
a calendar was enunciated by Lagadha at a time 
when the whole Vedic literature had been- 
written, viz. the Samhitas, the Brahmanaa and thel- 
13 older Upanishads. For the Maitrayaniya. • 
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Upanishad refers to^ an earlier position of the 
Uttarayana, viz. in the. middle of the Dhanishtl ta 
division . Then again, the names of months 
Magha &c. are not foi?nd in the Jligveda or the 
Yajurveda Samhitas ; they » were introduced 
about 2500 to 2000 n. o. And the first month 
•was then taken to be Margasirsha, as will be 
shown later on when we speak of the BhagaT-ad- 
^Ita. The new system of Lagadha made Magha 
^the first month and this mode of reckoning 
lasted till the first century b, o., when this* 
month reckoning was again changed and Chaitra 
was taken as the first month. It does noj: in the 
least affect our argument based on the Vedanga 
Jyotisha^ system, if we concede that the -fcw'i 
before us is a late one. The system of Lagadha 
is as old as 1400 b.c. or at the latest 1200 b.c as 
calculated by Archbishop Pratt' and is itself 
posterior to the Brahmanas and the older Upa- 
.nishads, not to speak of the Samhitas. 

But we need not concede that the work before 
us is a very late one. At most it may have been 
composed a few centuries after Lagadha. The 
objection that it is in verse is of no value- 
have some of the older Upanishads themselves 
in verse, containing Anushtup and Trishtup .'^okas. 
^lokas again are mentioned in Brihadaranyaka 
a.nd the Maitri Upanishad quotes slokas from 
the Vedic literature then current (1900 b-C.)- 

Further, as pointed out by Dixit, the wor 
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u.‘:o.'. old rminos of Nakshaiias such as Sravishthii 
for ]3hi«iishthri, Asvayukibr AsvinI and Satabhi- 
sliak for Satntarakfi (p. 90). As pointed out 
by Hftug, the work uso^ the word w for day 
whicli had disappeared even in the time of 
Yiisk.a and Pfinini (ibid.). Weber is clea^y 
wronc when ho i^aya that the work nsc.s the word 
in the sense of the signs of the Zodiac; the 
wold evidoutl}' ineaiiP, from the context itself, a 
sum or a figure as in Clihriudogya where the 
* word moans arithmetic from this sense ( as in 
The Jyotislia is earlier than Garga and 
Paras'aya wlio are mentioned in, and therefore, 
older than, Panini (Kunte). It follows ^Jh us that 
wo ’shall not bd far wrong if we hold that the 
\Vork, ns it is before us, is itself os old as 1000 b.c. 

TJio Kik recension is actually'Iearht by heart 
and recited by J^igveda Vaidikasj but the 
Yajuh one is, so far as is known, nowhere - 
learnt bj- Ynjurvedu Vaidikas. It is, however, 
more correct than the former. From the state- 
ment about the longest and shortest day, viz. 
24 and 3G nadis, Dixit calculates that this applies 
to North Lat. 34‘’-46' (p. 90) which falls about 
Kandahar and Kashmir and that is the place 
where Lagadha probably evolved his system. 

It may bo added that this work still gives -the 
Yajurveda Nakshatra reckoning “"conmitmcrng 
with Krittikfis. It appears that in consequence of 
this syitem, Dhanishlha began to be taken as. 
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ihave been used from tijose ancient days, as 
follows/ — 50 Palas make An Adhaka and 4 
>»Adhakas make a T)rona. One Drona less one 
Kudava (Kudava of Bhaskara-Dixit p79) of 
water flows out iij one Nadi of time. The weight 
Prastha is also mentioned which Dixit finds to 
be -equal to 12^ Palas or 1/4 of an 5.dhal:a. 
TJiis pala subsequently, from being a measure of 
w^igh’t, became a measure of time, viz. 1 /60 of a 
:ghati or Nadi. 

The A tharva Jyotisha is described in detail by 
S. B, Dixit. As every work relating to this 
Veda is late, so is also this Jyotisha. It con- 
tains 162 verses distributed over 17 heads or 
5PET0IS. It contains a description of Muhurtas 
•with the length of the shadow, cast ih each, of 
A 12 ahgula rod. It describes Tithis ; and Kara- 
jnas and Yogas are also mentioned further on. 
The latter two and the mention of Varaspr week- 
days makes it clear that this work "waV composed 
after fhe^ Vedic period as we have conceived 
it, viz. 1400-800 b.o. Nakshatras are also divided 
Astrologieally. But that this work is pre- 
Siddhanta is clear as it makes no mention of the 
12 Basis of modern Indian Astronomy, borrow- 
ed from the Greeks. Wd might have omitted 
to notice “this work in this Section ; but as it 
claims to be a Vedahga, we have given Dixit’s 
description of it ( p. 98-100 ) to prevent mis- 
understanding. 
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101 VEDIO -WORDS POR WATER 

•fche first three of wfiich give synonyms and the 
last two homonyms. Th^e contents, of chapter i 
ihay be detailed here as follows : — 

1 Gau and its synonyms 

> meaning earth 12 words. 

2 Hema ... gold 14 ^ 

3 ' Ambara ... sky 16 • „ 

Svah and other words 

♦ • 

> ... sky and lieaven 6 „ 

5 Svedayah 

, 6 Atah 

7 %a,vl 

8 Yibhavarl 
'■ 9 -Vastoh 

10 'Adri 
1-1 Sloka 

12 Arnah 

13 Avanayah 

14 Atya 
16 Hari (name of Indra’s two 

horses) &o. giving names of 

the special animals of ten 

deities 10 „ 

16 Bhrajate to shine or burn 11 ,, 

17 Jamat burning 11 >, 

We give these details of the contents of the 

first chapter as a sample of the contents of these 
chapters. They show how the Vedio language 
was copious containing, as it did, a hundred and 
one words for water. Some words no doubt seem * 
7 


... rays 

15 


directions 8 

99 

y.. night 

22 ^ 

ff 

^ (dawn) 

16 ' 

>f » 

... day 

12 . 

l> 

... cloud 

80 


...speech 

67 * 

’1 

... water 

101 

17 

... rivers 

"37 

?7 

... horse 

26 

99 
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to liave been interpreted in a different sense 
from the one in wbicb tbey were used br the 
BiBhis who composed the Ye die hymns. Thus 
both Asura and Yritra are interpreted as mean- 
ing a cloud also. The date offthis collection of 
vfords seems to be several hundreds of«^ years 
later than that of the Rigredic hymns some of 
Trhich had became unintelligible to the Acharras 
of the Yedahga period who tried to interpret 
them. Such words differently interpreted are 
not, however, many and the wonderful wealth of 
words in the Yedic language remains ■ undi- 
minished. 

Chapter II gives 22 words for act 15 

for progeny (sT^r^r), 25 for men (??^) among 
which we find strangely enough §f?rr;, iirf.', 

and which are, historically speak- 
ing, names of Aryan clans of the lunar race : 13 
for arm, 22 for finger, 13 for shining, 23 ioriooi} 

10 for eating, 2S for strength, 23 for wealth. 9 for 
cow, 10 for being angrv and 11 for anger. 
hundred and twentv-two words are catalogaed 
meaning *to go* and 46 words meaning fight or 
battle and 33 words meaning to kill. 

Chapter III gives 12 words meaning many 

11 little or short, 25 great, 22 a house, 10 
worship, 20 happiness, 16 form or body, 10 

or praiseworthy, 11 intelligence, 6 true, S seB- 
ing, 44 praising, 24 a wise man, IS praise an 
15 sacrifice. Vishnn, ludu, Prajapati and Rharm^^ 
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-arc included among wortls meaning sacrifice 
•or ?Rr;*the dictum of the Yajurveda 

perhaps suggested this. Eight words meaning a 
priest include Bharatas and Kurus. These origi- 
nally meant people of the two Indo-Aryan solar 
and Tunar races. When this distinction was lost, 
to later interpreters of Riks the words appeared 
to'mean priests only. 17 words mean to pray 
•and 10 to give. 14 wordfs are given meaning 
a ditch or well, 14 a thief, 6 concealed, 5 di^ 
tant, 6 ancient and 6 modern. 

These throe chapters are called together the 
Nighavtu Kanda. The fourth chapter is called 
the Naigama Kiinda. It does not •give any 
syrfonyms, but Simply collects togetheje, accord- 
ing to our view, words in the Rigveda which 
had nearly become obsolete. They are given 
in three sets, on what principle can not be sur- 
mised. The first set gives 62, the second 84, 
and the, third 133 without any specification of 
their meauings. The order also in which these 
words are given is almost inexplicable. Probably 
tkey are given haphazard and not in the order 
in which they occur in the Rigveda. The fifth 
chapter is called Devatalc|inda and brings toge- 
ther name.s which are used to indicate different 
deities. They are arranged in six sets, giving 
3, 13, 36, 32, 36 and 31 words respectively. The 
order here in intelligible. Thus in Khanda 5, 
wo have female deities, 2’l in number, given to- * 
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gether. Aiigiras, Atharvan • and Bhrigu ara 
ancestors of the Aryans and ^are included among 
names of deities naturally enough. * 

Having given the contents of these vocahula- 
ries, we may proceed to explain how the name 
Nighantu, given to them, arose. Aupamanyava, 
an ancient Nairukta Acharys, says that the name 
originally was Nigantus or words explainiTig (t%- 
ARrO and was subsequently changed into 'Ni- 
ghantus. We have already shown that the 
population of middle India is of mixed Aiyo-Dra-* 
vidian race. That the JDravidians have a ten- 
dency to aspirate letters is apparent, ^as even 
now Drsvidians of the South, learned and* un- 
learned,, pronounce ‘Tarpana’ a^ ‘Tharpana’‘and 
so on. The Sakala recension of the Rioveda, 

• O 

we have seen, changes d into I, also a Dravidian 
tendency. Yaska after giving this earlier deri- 
vation, however, suggests a second one, viz. 
that Nighantus means words ^separated^^firom ti^ 
root ‘ban’ (changed into ghan). This derivation 
is more probable, though how the t of ^ghnaf 
was changed into t remains unexplained. 

The author of these collections of words can 
not, as already stated, be Yaska though he m&y 
be the author of the last two chapters as ex- 
plained later on. The question who their 
thor is has been answered by Prof. Chandra- 
mani by the help of a verse in the IMahabharats 
^ (Santip. ehap.342) in which Vrishakapi is u^en 
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tioned as the author of Nigharitu and his guru’s' 
name is'given as Prajapatl. It is, however,- appa- 
rent that these authors are imaginary. Indeed in 
•this chapter of MBh., Vcdic works are generally 
ascribed to divine \)emgs. Vrishakapi is Vishnu 
and JPrajapati is the father of all gods. Hirariya- 
garbha is similarly elsewhere looked upon as 
the* promulgator of Yoga. .Where authors were 
not known, sacred works were ascribed to gods 
themselves. Kapila alone seems to have been* 
'knowo as a human author, promulgating the 
Sahkhya philosophy. If seems that the author 
or authors of these collections of words were 
not known even m the days of the Mahabharata 
(circa. 250 b.o.). In the nest chapter (MBh. XII, 
343,71) Yaska is mentioned as praising Vishnu 
in several sacrifices He is un- 

doubtedly the same as the author of our Niru- 
kta; for ho, interpreting various Riks used by 
sacrificera, must himself have performed many 
sacrifices. 'Along with Yaska’s name, that of 
his guru seems to have been mentioned, viz. 
Sipivishta. Prof. Ohandramani looks upon this 
name as the name of the real guru of Yaska and 
quotes for support Yaska’s reference to his guru 
a,t the end «f VII 6, 22. But the words used by 
Yaska here are simply ; no name is given 

•here though this may be taken to be a refer-' 
once to his guru by STaska (the plural srRnfl: being 
■used in reverence). Sipivishta is. the name of 
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Vishnu and we think does not indicate a human 
teacher. Having thus far discussed Nighantu,. 
we proceed to describe in detail Yaska’s NirukW 
which is based on it. ‘ 

a 

o (2) Nirukta. 

The Nirukta of Yaska is divided into two 
halves called Purvasjiatka and Uttara'sha^ka- 
as each half contains six chapters. There are 
two more chapters added at the end which form 
the Parisishta or appendix. (We will refer to ‘ 
these chapters by consecutive figures from I tO’ 
XlY). The chapters are divided into Kka^das 
or sections which consist of one sentence or 
mantra each. These Khandas are enumerated 
by their beginning words at the end of the 
chapter in wh<at are called links, on the system, 
of Yajurveda. On enquiring of Rigveda-Vaidi- 
kas, we were told that the system assisted cor- 
rect recitation without Saihchara, as tho Khan- 
das ended usually with the same word' 

?I^). But curiously enough, the system is fol* 
lowed even in the Nighantu where there are- 

O • • 

no occasions for Saihchara. The words in the Ni- 
ghantu have, naturally enough, accents, the same- 
as those in the Rigvedic verses whero they are^ 
found, sometimes with the accent on the last 
letter changed. The Nirukta, as now recited’ 
at least, has no accents. But in order to break 
monotony in recitation, the last letter in parts- 
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of sentences or after a liumber of letters is 
recited 'like XJdatta andr is marked in writing, 
with an upward stroke. Of course where Rig- 
vedic mantra's are quoted,* they are recited with 
their proper Vedib accents and are marked with 
their 'strokes in writing. • 

Yaska begins his work thus .•—■“The sacred col- 
lection {of Nighantu) has been collected; it is. to. 
be fcommented on “ (?nin=snJr: H 

He first explains the word Nighantu as describe(^ 
^before. Yaska then proceeds to divide Vedic 
words into four kinds, vis. 1 nouns (siw), 2 verbs 
(en^Mra),. 3 prefixes and 4 particles (iqqicf). ' 

Extremely scientific definitions are given of 
these four terms, showing the great , advance 
that grammar had made in the time of Yaska. - 
These terms are adopted by Panini who 
gives no definitions of these and wiio thus very, 
probably came after Yaska. An interesting, 
differencp of opinion among savants is here 
noted by Y^ska as to whether a prefix , has or 
has not a meaning of its own, and several author 
lities on Nirukta are mentioned here. Thus Sa- ■ 
katayana holds that prefixes (b^rhiV.) have no 
meaning, but Gargya holds that they have a 
meaning when joined to a noun or verb. These 
prefixes are not enunoierated in the Nighantu 
and Yaska gives them all here in pairs of opposite, 
meanings, such as sir and to, srfk and sif^. &c. 
The expletives (rJfqra), v also not given in the Nir. * 
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ghantu, are given by him with their Vedic 
meanings, illustrated by quotation of Rigvedic 
mantras, as also their meanings in ordinary San- 
hrit, Yaska like Panini uses the w6rd ?Tf®rRi^ for. 
the latter, which proves that Sanskrit was then a 
spoken language and that the word Sanskrit had 
not yet come into existence. Panini uses the 
wrod to indicate Vedic language, but-' Yaska 
appears to use the word or ‘ as reci- 

ted' I. 4). The chief doctrine of the Nairuktas 
or etymologists is here enunciated, viz. ^that 
all words are derived from roots, a theory which 
has now been accepted by modern philologists. 
Three schools of thought existed in those an- 
cient times in connection with the interpretation 
of Eiigvedic verses, viz. Nairuktas, Vaiyakaranas 
and {Aitihasikas. Thus, with the ■ Nairuktas, 
Vritra was a cloud while with the last, as stated 
before, he was an Asura and son of Tvashtri. A 
fourth school, mentioned later on, was that of 
Yajnikas or sacrificers. This introduction by 
Yaska extending over chapter I is very interest- 
ing and deserves to be studied by students of 
Vedic Sanskrit. 

The introduction is ^continued in chapter H 
and Yaska first details the method ofo Nirvacha- 
na or derivation, i.e. how words are formed fi-’cm 
roots, how letters disappear or change, how 
Vibhaktis (cases) are altered and how Niru^ 

^ recognises changes other than those given J 
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grammar. That Vedic words are often derived 
fcom I’oots used in ordinary language though 
they are not themselves in ordinary use or vice? 
versa is shown by illustrations such as ^ from- 
the Vedic verb ^^to burn and from ^ to flow. 
These words are used in but the r^ots 
thereof are not used in the ordinary- language. 
Nay, « while some roots survive in the north, 
they have disappeared elsewhere, though their 
derivatives are still used there. As an instance 
•of this, Yaska gives.5R& (to go) as still used in the 
Kamboja country and (to cut) as used among . 
Prachyas, its derivative alone being 'used 
among Northerners. It is importarrt to note 
here that Yaslra like Panini speaks of the differ- 
•ences in the spoken language of Easterners and 
Northerners. They both, however^ do not refer to 
' Southerners, which shows that the Aryan land 
then spread from Eamboja in the north to Ma- 
gadha^n the east and that Aryans had not yet 
migrated* southwards. This further shows that 
they both belonged to the central land (*l®^)> 
wiz. the Panjab and Kurukshetra. Yaska here 
•derives the word Kamboja (following his prac- 
tice. of giving derivation of interesting words 
'even as they crop up) from ‘using shawls’ 

(precious shawls being produced then as now in 
KaRbrnir and other adjoining parts). Thus simple 
words, as opposed to compounds or derivatives, 
.are to be explained from their meanings and fironl 
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Yedic roots, cnrrent or not- current in tiie- 
spoken language of different parts of tke eoTrntiy. ^ 
In commenting on the latter, Yaska has occasion^ 
to mention the word Canda (^)arid at once 
proceeds to give its derivation from the root 
to hold. Here occurs the well-known sentence- 

4 

^ ) which was proverbial 

in his days and which refers to the 

story of Akrura and Srlkrishna and the stolen 
jes^el named Syamantaka. Aupamanyava, how- 
ever, derives fr’om 

Having explained farther how compound words- 
(^nuu) should be derived, Yaska in II 3 gives the 
caution that words unconnected (detached fr’om 
the verses where they are used) slhould not be 
explained. Further, the should not be ex-' 
plained to one who does not know grammar or 
who is actuated by malice onsr^ (One is remind- 
ed here of the line in Bhagavadgita n 
^ ^ ?Tf ^r^rgwfa) nor to one who does not know the 
rules of It may, however, be given to an 

intelligent (though a or self-restrained 

person. Yaska, in II 4, quotes a Yedic mantra 
(from where has not been ascertained) in which 
Vidya is said to come to g Brahmin for protection, 
promising that he would find her a treasure if 
imparted to a holy and intelligent student observ- 
ing Brahmachaiya. 

After this long though instructive introdnc* 
tion, fr’om II 5 Yaska takes up the words in the 
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Nighantu ond by one and gives their derivations,:'' 
quoting the Rigvej^ic veBses where they are used. 
There are several derivations suggested for every 
word almost, some .of whjch strike one as fanci- 
ful. Indeed one* begins to think that a word, 
ma^be derived from any root if one has enougk 
ingenuity ; especially as roots in Sankrit have 
allnost innumerable meanings. Generally, how- 
evbr, words are well explained in the first deriva- 
tion and Rigvedie verses are well interpreted. 

' Where supporting Vedic verses are quoted, Ya- 
ska uses the expression «?#. Commen- 

tatara. and Prof. Ghandramaui have generally , 
given the references to these Vedic i|Uotatione 
wliieh are mostly from the Rigveda. Yaska, 
when quoting from a Brahmana, uses the words. 
^ and more often ^ Historical 

references are given prefaced hy the words. 

Here he either gives oral tradi- 
tions of his days or those embodied in Itihasa- 
Purana, nt)wlost, but preserved in later works liko 
Brihaddeval^. We proceed to give such inter- 
esting historical legends as also such interesting- 
derivations given by Yaska as deserve to be 
giTOn, in the following n9te. 

Interesting statements in Nirufcta. 

We have in II the story of DevSpi, a brother of S'an- 
tsnu, hinted at even in a Rigvedie verse. We have next 
the story told of Visvamitra and King Sudasa coining to 
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'tils rivar Vipat- (Bias) and- S'stadni (Sntlsj). Panis are 
said to ba Yaiiife (marchanrs) frora !Eiis •srord 

is nsnaiir looked npon as eqoiralen^ to Pbcenicisns wbo ' 
vrerz no doubt- merchants and •who went to distant lands 


like the British for trade. *Bnt- Pauis are mentioned in 
the Bigreda as stealers of cows III Perhaps ther traded 
as ^ell as stole cows. 

Taska. having finished the •n’ords in Adhrara I 
of Nighantn in chapter H, takes np in chapter HI. 
words in the second Adhrava. In deriving the word 


Yaska notices the law of Indo-Arvan inheritance 
which sons alone and not- daughters inherit an-d 
qnotes Yiinn Svaraffibhava as anthoritr. Mann, 
as an ancient law^ver. is thss known to Yaska ; bac 
the TersB quoted ^FIT ^^0 Js not 

found in the modern ilanasmriti. Yaska adds that 
females can be ^sold, gifted awaj**. or abandoned 

(aS'h n quotes manr. 

Kigvedie verses here on ths-topic (III 3-6). 

In HI S 57^ and are e^Iained. Yaska 

quotes a Vedic anthoritr for deriring ^ from § and 
^fei.from STa ffa )■ But 5^ 

is not- a Yedxc word at- all : it was probably derived by 
dropping sr arom in Parana times. Asura again 
has a higher sense even in the Rigveda and is properly 


derived from ^ meaning SF7. ^Ehe word 
frequently occurs in the Kigveda : but its meaning had 


said that Aupamanyava is more reliable and 
meant really the people settled on the land^ the Aryans 


being invaders. 
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In explaining ^ moaning (battle), Yaska 

gives tlie derivation of tba words for numerals, which 
® is very interesting though riot quite convincing (qip 

i^rgg sjif m: ?r m 

Here he gives the higher digits up to«f|q; 
(III 10). We may next note that the verses quoted 
in II!)^ 30 include one ^ &c traced to R^n^of)- 

susiili^r by "the commentator in which 

the word means half, a word found in Persian 
also with the same meaning. This word is given <in 
the.Nighautu. 

In beginning chapter IV, Ytiska observes '^We 
have given up to now many words having the same 
meaning. Wo will give now, in order, words having 
mny meanings •( I 3Rif qis2i^l4r- 

and Vedic exp^ressions the 
grammatical explanations of which are not known 
l^qiTP^), This indicates the nature of 
the Naigama Eauda. He then takes up the words si|r 
&c. in the fourth chapter of Nighautu and quotes the 
Vedic verses where they occur. In explaining 
Yaska says ggW'Ef and derives 

also from (21), those who are known as rela- 
tives. ^ q’ specially mentions a Erahmaua 

instead of the usual ’ 

In chapters V and VI ■ are given further homonyms 
from Adhyaya III of the l^ighautu. It is interesting 
to note that the ^^ik is unsatis- 

factorily interpreted by Yaska as referring to the seven 
recognised sins, viz. ? ’I ^ •*■ vjni^ 

»•. ggqiq ^ qiflnr: gg: gg: %qi (vf 29). 

Probably the five great sins enumerated in the 
Chhandogya were later increased to seven. Bhruiia*- 
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^ hatya was now looked upan as a great sin, because it had 
probably become more coi^mon ; grown up unmarried 
girls becoming pregnant were givdn medicine to cause 
abortion as greater shame now attached to such lapses 
and the marriage of such g4r]s became more difficult. In 
VI 28 S'akalya, the author of the ^Bigveda Pada text, 
is (mentioned and his padas criticised as improper. 
Parasara, the name of Vasishtha^s son, is derived from 

st% ) in ailusioh to the story „of 
• Vasishtha’s 100 sons being killed by Visvamitra and 
then Vasishtha’a getting a son in old age 

The next noticeable word is 
which is described as an and derived ' 

from is interpreted as and srftjiR as 

This would show that money-lending 
flourished e^yen in the days of the J^igvedic hymns, ‘ 

C (. 

We now come to the Uttarashatka or the 
second half consisting of six chapters, devoted 
to the derivation of names of deities given in 
the fifth Adhyaya of Nighantu and thence called 
Devata Kanda. Yaska first, in a highly philoso- 
phical introduction, explains the natura of Vedic 
deities and also of the Rigvedic hymns in praise 
of them. The Upanishadic philosophy was fully 
developed by his time and Yaska seems to be 
a thorough Advaiti Vedantist who identifies the 
world with God or nature and Atman, and there* 
fore sees nothing wrong in the Riks being divided 
into three classes- 1 2 and 3 

The verses are in the third person (called 

•^'17 ill Sanskrit) and in all Vibhaktis or cases 
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of nouns (e. g. ^ ^ &c.). The HiiTO verses are^ 
m the^ second person (*l^ and in Vibhaktis 
tof the pronoun 'thou’ ( &o.). The 
ensirfcflRP verges are in the first person (sgir jvr) 
-and in case foi^ms of the pronoun ‘I*. Such 
verses are of course few. and they are both in 
praise as well as in prayer. Sometimes they are 
uttered in cursing or swearing. It may be noted 
here that many grammatical terms, viz. 5f*nr 557 
HE?nT 355 ^, 3‘clH 5 ^, STUT, hItw &c. had already 
j come into use and become fixed and were used by 
.Paaini without definitions as terms well-known. 

Yiiska then divides the deities also into three 
•classes, viz. those of earth, sky and heaven. In 
fact there are three deities only according to the 
,Nairuktas ; Agni, Vayu and Sditya. They have 
.many different names assigned to them accord- 
ing to their many different functions, arising 
.from their great glory, just as a priest becomes 
Hotri, Adhvaryu and Brahman according to his 
, differed t^ functions. As to their forms three 
opinions are noted (1) that they have human 
..forms (2) that they have no forms and (3) that 
they are of both descriptions. Where no deily 
.is apparent in the hymn, it should be taken to 
be in praise of Prajapkti (sn3riqc^) or of men 
{«rn:(^?r). ■* Yaska speaks mostly of Rigveda man- 
tras and mentions Rigveda by the name cjRftpft', 
which probably indicates that its division into 
Adhyayas and Vargas is later than Yaska. 
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Yaska hereafter enBmerates the seven metres 
and gives the derivation^ of their names, G,ayatriv 
Anushtup &c. The Prayaja and Anuyaja man- 
tras are next noted and these terms appear to 
he as old as the Rigveda hymns (VII 22). 
Indeed the cult and method of Vedic sacrifice 
must be very old. 

From Khanda 14 (VII), Yaska takes up tke 
words in the Devatakaada one by one, with the 
usual words This Kanda may 

^'erhaps have been added by Yaska himself, as 
the words given therein,, are arranged on “'the 
plan .given by him ; and deities of the earth are 
first given,, then of the sky and then of heaven. 
They first include even animals and inanimate 
objects also, praised in Rigvedic hymns. In 
explaining the various names, Yaska brings to- 
gether most of' the difficult verses in the Rigveda. 
It almost appears that the six chapters of the 
latter half of Nirukta are devoted rather to the 
interpretation of contested Vedic hymns than to 
the derivation of words, which is the proper 
subject of Nirukta. There are also noticed dif- 
ferences of opinion among various schools of 
interpreters, Yajuikas or sacrificers also having 
their own views. Yaska has thus rendered a 
great service to the study of the Rigveda ; and 
interpreters of modern days or Bhashyahuras of 
the Hindu period are greatly assisted as \^ell as 
.checked by it in their difficult work. 
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We now proceed to noticb the interesting statements' 
in the several chapters of the Uttarashatka. Yanas- 
pati is interpreted as Y'upa by Katthakya (a new name) 
and as fire itself byjS'akapiini (VIII 17). The eleven 
AprT^uktas are mentioned and those by Yasisht^a, 
Atr^ Yadhryasva and Gritsamada are classed as 
Narasaiffisa,^ those by Medhatithi and Dirghatamas and 
thd Fraishas as and the remaining by others 

are ^regarded as addressed to Tanunapat. 

In beginning chapter IX Yaska says, “We will here-j 
after take up the objects on this earth which have 
received praise and Asva ^ is the foremost of these' 
(apr ^ifJr ’jl®rs5qpicrinR c5?f% fiR^spiiJRT- 

Jr*rtnniil ?T^). Soma is described in a Rik 
as Maujavata ; it is thus clearly an herb found in the 
higher Himalayas/ Dundubhi is a word derived from 
the sound it produces, which is very probable. In 
IX 23 the story of Mudgala, son of Bhrimasva, is given 
in explaining the word He is said to ha'^e con- 

quered king Subharva and recovered his cows, clearly 
mentioned here to be One thousand and not a hundred 
thousand ?T3IT^ 35^5} S?j?r fSrai^l), referring 

to the verse &o. (The words in the 

Rik are which may mean a thousand 

and one hundred or a thousand, as if they were 
one hundred.; 

The next ijjpresting hymn interpreted is the well- 
known Nadi sukta ("IX 22) ^ ^ «Fr &c. Yaska 
seems to lool* upon S'atadru and Parushpl as indepen- 
dent rivers (q^fsor ^fl4Tl^^«gj(),^A8ikni as, .tributary 
of Marudvridha, and Yitasta of Arjikiya, the tributary- 
rivers being apparently put in the instrumental case. 
Yaska gives the derivations of these names- 

' * A NarSs'amsa mantra is defined as ^ 

8 
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from ang ^ &e.j and also inentiohs 

Iravati as a later name of Parushm. Asikni means not 
TYhite , (3^1^ — Maradvitidha is ex- 
plained as and Vitasta as or 

H^lso mentions (f^tfr^-Bias) as another 
name of Arjikiya even found in the Rigveda itself 
in another place. He here quotes a verse relating to 
the story of Vasishtha wishing to commit suicide by 
drowning himself, bound Band and foot, in the river; 
but the river broke his bounds and saved him whence 
the name (qRrr Sf^r 5??qr5W 5^: l cT^WS* 

It is clear that this Anushtup 
verse is' some Gatha verse quo'ted by Yaska from current 
literature ). Curiously enough Yaska gives Siishoma 
as another 'name of the Indus, a fact not much known, 
nor probable ; the word being in ’■the instrumental 
would indicate a tributary of the Vitasta. The wor(? 

is derived as q"?!:. These particalars 

prove that Ya.'ik*; was well acquainted with the Fanjab 
and its rivers with their ancient and modern names, 
It is probable that Yaska like Paninf was an in- 
habitant of the Panjab, Taksha^ilu, being a famons 
place, even in the days of Yaska. The „tw’o rivers 
Vipat and S'utudri are together mentioned in another 
hymn, quoted here by Yaska, and are togetlier 
mentioned as being the most important of the five, 
though they do not combine. Among w-erds explained 
hereafter two may be ntted ; S'unasira is derived as 
gqr (^5 m meaning and ^1? (3riil>:5T: 

and (IX 42) is interpreted by Yaska ns eartu 

and heaven or daj’’ and night j but Kattlnkya 
prets it as V W V, which mean crop and vtiiri 
according to Prof. Chandratnani. 

Chapter X next takes up the deities of th> rm' 
region, beginning with V^^ilyn. Yaska 
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Mubhiika who, as descc'^bad in a Rigvadio verse, 
praised fclie raining wa\er8 catted ttte seven sisters (pos- 
sibly the seven rivers of the Panjab ava referred to). 

In X 25 Visvalcarman is said to be Prajilpati, also c»Ued 
Dhuta and Vidhata in tbe Rik quoted and it is inter- 
pretetbin three ways as in Upanisliada, via. Adhibbuta, 
Adhiilaivatn and Adhyutma senses. And finally the 
legend is hero related that Visvakarman Bhauvana 
(a composer of Rigvedic hymns) finst sacrificed all 
creatures and then himself (?raiSiri?mr5r9^ 

?T^roi 1 ' 

iJRftlf H ir«T mt Asura is derived here 

from meaning iisP and Tvastfi is the name, of .this 
Asura (X 34)i 

Chapter XI takes up the words in the 5th section 
of Nighantu, Devafa-Kfinda, beginning with S^yBoa- 
These deities belong to the middle region above Vayu. 
S'yena (eagle) is interpreted as Moon and Chandramas 
is derived as qrar (?I 6). In ex- 

plaining ^ (XI 6), Yuska gives the derivation pro- 
posed by Maudgalya named S^atabalaksba, an author 
not yet mentioned. In the middle region along with 
or are placed Maruts, Rndras, Ribbus and 
Pitris and Yaska begins section 13 with the words 
-BMar !iar*nTFT(fJRr ^r-TpcT. Ribbus 

-ate explained in two ways, one of them a son of Sn- 
•dhanvan and rays of the sun ; in support of the first 
meaning Yaska saysqig’ 

35}r jr«rdl^jn5Rr ir-iPir sr hrw, 

^1.1^ This is a historical 

remark worth noticing. Commencing section 22, Y5.ska 
says 3l«n^ 1%^: and takes up Aditi and other 

female deities of the sky. 

In chapter XII Yaska explains the names of biie deities 
of heaven beginning with Alvins, who are thus not 
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deities oi the skj*. The qnesfioD ^rhat- these dnal deifies 
are even then puzzled the 2sairhktas as . thev ptis^e 
Tedic scholars to-day. '*Who are the -i5vin£“ 7 ashs 
Yaska, "Sonae take them to be some some 

and others tvro meritorfotis kings*'. Y&sks 
derives the name xrom =r^ ti^s' hot Anrnsva'&hs 

derives the name form Their time, howeva% Tres 

nsed. viz. before light begins to appear after midnight 
Among the other deities; Shira is strangely encngh ccn- 
sidered to bs Sun's vrife {though the other mesnirg. 

' viz. Sun's daughter, is else given) and Bodasi is dedsren 
to be EuQra*'s ■vrifs in XI 49 thcogh the vrerd usnsSt- 
means the trro vorids heaven and earth. Budra's Trii? 
is kno-R-n as in later Sssskrir. 


The Barisishta ehapieis XIII and XIY are desdr 
later additions as they take other t.’^c-rds for esyh'’^* 
tion than these given in Xigbontu. Gbaprer XIH 
very short and esplaiss seme riddle Eiks such as ths 
one eentaining the strange vcrcs <^7 kc. sta 

thus may be an earlier aedition. Chapter XIV tah^ 
up subjects Tvholly foreign to Xirukta and prcjca^^' 
the philosophy 01 the Upanishscs end tfcs Bhsgavscr**“=- 
Tvhich it actually quotes ( kc . ).- Sanhhj? 
and Toga are also referred to and the ideas of 
snd Tverds cecerrirg in the Gifa also, are 

tioned. Then a nerr list of vrcrcs taken ftr cf**' 
vation is given (XIT 11 \ fnfrccuced by the usual 

IT! • at tie end 

The new werds thus probably denote Atman Ci 
Sankhya phiicsephy. In ol we have b 
the eusicm of marTving the daughter cf c 
uncle in the verse »:isc.^.=i y y 

"Whenee this verse is taken can n;t be etaud -■ 
reference is given even by Ixo'. ChancyEmenJ- ^ 
ike B:k ^5“=^ ke. :s esplaired, 
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^ 5V^ ^ ^sm D^ ®5P^rs to ho 

aieation of p^ ^^SaiBoaat ;• 

*oe wori- -P^riisfcarA ^ ^ ^ra- 

We r ^° is thl ®ate8 » Period 
®“3^«i»a. ^ “*•« ‘vro old 

f*‘ ‘U ;^°: ““^rr-”®- 

“fO'jiio* (f i '7 “terpoir^ ““'"toiT, it?„ ““‘*" 

^hen rS ° Pfof, riL„ ^"^atod seate»^/.,^» - appears 

iapfi-^J^® consider h °‘^*'®®aui ^k-nkts 

r . “ P^erved *i. rioidi* ^nich fo 

^ifflself in enul of ^«Wfta 

^%S^a 7 ^oria 
consider «, possible f,.„ and eiro have 

^cposesane^">®^®^ha of S'sfc®,^®®^ be‘‘d'^®‘^ 

Vic aa nnaS «cfe 

i. of fh ^®stesd of Sr ^ anf? 


IX GRAMMAR AND PANINI-S 

ashtadhyayi 

-Tlie last Vedaiig^a is srrammar and ms woii 

recognised bv Taidikas on tills snbiect is the 

AsiitadhvaTi of Panini. Se eomes also last 'in 

idle Yedic period. Grammar bad been stndieQ 

^before him for several centiiries and insnr 

acLtbors had also vri-itten on the snbieet. '’The ' 

♦ 

Padapaihas shoir that 'their authors had not 
only made investigations as to pronnneiation 
and sandhi but alreaav knev a '^-ocd deal shonr 
the orrammatleal analvsis of 'vrords. as thev sees- 

V- «. , ^ 

rate the parts of eomponnds and the prednee 
of Terbs as well as certain sniSxes and terni:- 

c 

nations of nouns"' (hlacd. n 257;. Yasha hza 

alreadr distincruiehed the four narrs of speech 
V. • - -A . - ~ ’ 

terms which Panini uses, aoc 

there were manv grammarians sven'beiore the 
*■* 

davs of Yaska snc-h as Sakatavana and Gavgp- 
**Even the Brahmaiias bear evidence of iing^--' 
tic investigations, for they mention various gra^- 
maidcai terms snch as v=n and 

(hlaed. p. 2 dS)”, terms which Panini. uses witli- 
out deSnition and sjieh terms are found more 
in Ypanishads and Aranyaka?.’ But all tLes* 
investigations were taiien ro their 
develonment bv Panini who tormaia<.«d ^ 
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system with such ingeuiouS’ devices and siic^i 
all-embracing vision that his work ■ supplanted 
^ all previous grammars and became the basifei 
of most grammatical writings in later times. It 
was thus properly recognised as the last word 
orr the subject and accepted as a Vedahga hy all 
Vedic reciters. Panini’s work, however, does 
aot -^reat of Vedic language only, but also and 
mainly of the spoken lahguage of his time like 
PihjSfala’s work which treats of the Vedic and 
later metres. 

"Most persons will agree with Prof. Belvalkar 
that, the Aindra school of grammar is not pre- 
Paninian. Indeed when the Brahmanas speak hf 
Ihdra separating padas, their authors, as usual, 

• think of gods as doing anything and everything. 

. Other schools no doubt existed from before Paninj 
like Apisala, Kasakritsna, Gargya, Kasyapa and 
Galava and Panini refers to them in his wGrk. 

. These authors had actually written works named 
above as» also Sakatayana,- and Sakalya. ■ Prof. 
•Belvalkar even, mentions extracts from their 
works in the writings of later grammarians. Most 
probably, all these works had disappeared, by 
the time of ’ • ' 5 

V • Panini lived about 900 b. c.. as will be shown, 
in a separate note and his work closes the Vied^c 
'period. Even Macdonell. says, -“It may he 'taken 
•as the definite starting point of .the' Post-Vedio 
age’’ (p. 268) though our limits.fbr the Vedic age 
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differ £l’ 03 ii those of Msicdoneli and other Euro- 
pean scholars. Panini’s birth-place, according to 
tradition, was Salatnra in Gandhara and he is, ’ 
therefore, often called ^Salaturiy^. He was a 
Vatsa Bhargara (see note ongotras). His mothers 
name was a gotra-name; and he is called 
in Pingala, as aheady noted. His Other’s name is 
not known. Paniniisnot a ofotra-name like Yaska, 
a word specially esplaihed in IV 3,194. He must 
have studied at Takshatila or in the Sarasvati 
region, the home of Vedic culture in his days. 
But he most have travelled far and wide as‘he 
notices the peculiarities of the spoken language 
of Easterners as well as of Northerners. Paniui 
is believed to have Been killed, ‘while pas-sing 
through a forest, by a lion ignorant of the great* 
grammatical genius and services of his victim, 
as a poet humorously remarks. 

The grammar of Panini is called Ashta- 
dhvavi as it is divided into eisrht chapters. It 
is preceded by a list of letters in groups in which 
they are arranged difierently from the arrange- 
ment according to their sthana. This arrange- 
ment was revealed to him, so it is believed, oy 
S'iva and hence these^sutras are called Mahe- 
ivara. It is an ingenious arrangement by 
which brevity is secured in the enu^ncistion of 
grammatical rules. Separate groups are made 
*6f letters which are subject to the .same change? 
in the formation of words. The arrangemen*. 
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■tiiscloses a deep study cf the natural evolution 
of sounds in wcyrds, besides evidencing great 
'ingenuity in securing brevity ; audit has been 
:naturally Idoked upon a§ divinely inspired. 

As stated above, Panini gives mainly the 
grammar of the Sanskrit language as itawas 
spoken in his time ; but he does not use the word 
Sanskrit’^ for it, but simply sn^r. The Aryan 
settlements in India then extended from Kabul 
to Kasi-Videha and naturally there were provip- 
oial differences. These were mainly three, the 
centres of Aryan culture being also three, viz. 

1 Ka^i-Videha, 2 Kurukshetra and 3 Kekaya- 
Madra. Panini naturally thus gives two main 
differences of^anguage, viz. of PrachSm or 
‘Easterners and of Udicham or Northerners, the 
middle Kuruskhetra being the home of the 
central language. Such differences exist in every 
living language. We have High German and 
Ijow Qerman,' English and Welsh, Eastern and 
Western ‘Hindi and Marathi of Paithan, Poona 
•and Phonda (eastern, central and southern). But 
such differences are very few and minor and 
•hence there is one grammar for German, 
English, Hindi or Mar:athi. So does Panini 
•give one grammar for Bhaeha, noticing provin- 
■eial peculiarities. He also notes the peculiaA 

* THe ■word Sanskrit in IV, 4, 3 means cooked, 
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rities of the ancient t- Vedic language, using- 
several words for it c'»s explained in a note, viz. 

RpfW and once or twice sn^. Panini* 
seems to be conscious p£ the greatness of his- 
work which he must have enunciated, after 
having taught grammar as professor for several 
years and hence in his sutras he uses the word 
( teaching ) for his own work. , ‘ 

In the first chapter, ‘'Panini gives the defiifi- 
tions of terms ( ^ ) newly adopted by him as 
well as of some old ones. In the four quarters (q^) * 
of this chapter (each chapter being divided into 
quarters), there are altogether 351 sutras (75,73, 
93, 110). ‘The second chapter treats of samasas,. 
the old names 5^5 and being 

used by him. and fg^ are also mentioned' 

but as varieties of ^^5^). The number of sutras in 
this chapter is ^61(72 + 37 + 73 + 85). In the third 
quarter verbal terminations are given from sutra 
58 and this pada rather queerly hereafter goes 
into the dropping (§'^) of Pratyayas to ‘be given, 
hereafter. These sutras, e.g. ^1%) should 

have properly come after giving the Pratyayas 
themselves. In chapter III, forms and deriva- 
tives of verbs are treated. The names 

are of tense -pratyayas and are newly^ invented 

by Panini for brevity, the tenses before him be- 
jing probably named qiirr^r, ^ and words 

■'often used by Panini also as ^sor^sr^S^^ 

\ III 3, 32 ). The chapter contains in all 631 
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(1 v«t) 1 1 r«'> •}• n 7) tr.'i*;. Tiio fotulU ntul 

fifth rhr»|iUn*' Atonl •»>( fornnlioiH of uoun^, 
th«' of ‘.vish’h !•' SiHTrnt. nufi of vorh-s, 

tho Kor forinhi^lho 

•-ulrav nro "ivuii ‘m 1.V, mid then 
I'ntjvj nr r*.r.ii!v tsijtiu"- ax*ii .•»•< jiI'-m ?jriino.« 

of Idu::' foi':u'.;tl f'.njn « or couniri“’i. Thoro 

' fi'itr.'o ‘ UpiiiV itnfonn.’itioij jihout 

‘th'* ijdiy of Iiidi'i tn the thiVt; of Paniui 

%v;ji«’a Y,-*' v/sl', i.illfli't jn H note, lu 0 mid *> 'ofJY 

vr-.rsoii • other .Icnvativi*-- from nouns arc oivon 
j;;o:udini' ii !;5:h u‘ ord Utor.'irv term-'. The mini* 
her. of ‘OttiM • hi I V j.: n7r*5*l '‘0-}'U'H.j.I.}f) 

jOiii ju \ a ( I Ii'« ■}• I •{<*•?• 1 1 !• •}* J ^h)), 

IjM-lirtolof VI, tilt* ch.'ino*'.'- of vowels in 
ojo jrivon mill fd'O (huir ftf’conts t-iySfrer and 

CJ.'et or middle, lower .nnd hijihor; asnlso ohnutroj? 
of h'Uor- in nmin .‘»ml vorh forms. Tho rulos 
reiato i«. imih Vodic nnd hpokon Innounoo.s 
nnd -ire vory minnto. Somo tdi.'inop.-i nro, how- 
ovtir, Ui'i irrt';:ul;tr nnd oven Ih'inini conlonU 
hiiu'-olf hy .‘•riviiiir (3, 09). Thopo 
obey no x-ulos. Tho iminbor of Hfilrns is 78G 
(22.*{-j- I0rH*18I)+17r»). 

In ohfiplorVIl, Punini givor rulos for chnngos 
bo ,nindo In Jiis- own prniynyna wlion np- 
pHod to word**. This dovioo is udoplod botli for 
brevity a.s for otlior pnrposo.s. Thus 'F, 5 ,??r, u and 
<tiiro to bo fthnngod into arpr*j;_, ipr,4<i;, 

Next nro given changos in nouns nnd ■ vorb.s Hot 
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fore pratyayas. The interesting ^TiR in verbs 
is then detailed and nest inflectional and cehjtt- 
gational forms are explained. The inflexions of 
pronouns, especially of gw?; and being too 
strong for generalisation, take mSny sutras and 
are always a difficult aflair (note ■ 

<n»0* Many irregular forms in Vedic language are 
given like and q'kCpf and even a Kik vorse ‘ 
is quoted 1, 43). A new Acharya, Bha-* 

rad^aja, is quoted in 2,66. The number of sutras 
in this chapter is 438 (103+118 + 120 + 97). 

Chapter VIII begins with the changes in 
words when repeated and the of vowels in in* 
vocation. In* Sanskrit we have besides short and 
long, the 'irf or treble, usually used in spoken 
languages in vocatives, f f WJt (2,85) brings 
home to us ho^v Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language.*' %2 &c* as also %• 

(2,13) instanced by f|3, ? or f| are very 
interesting. (2,83) shows that .even 

Sudras spoke in Sanskrit and were answ'ered in 
Sanskrit, says the Sudra and the 

Arya answers This brings out how 

Panini properly uses the word rhu. From quarter 
"2 to the end of the chapter, the sutras are ^ 

; i.e. they give changes which are net again 
subject to the operation of rules given previouf^lv. 


* % k sbo^TE tlist even in uttering (r, ir the 

..js'rtj a diSerenf rtres*. 
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This is the most ingenicias device used by Eaniui. 
for excluding fcums frbm further changes. Here 
have been mentioned all Adesas such asuforu ,ot 

•j ^ 

for ^ for u^,=^for ?i;. .fec. In 3 we find, in suoces- 

^ve sutras and mentioned as 

' differing (16, 19 and 20); and in 4, 5^ the» men- 
^ tion of 3n=^iqf°nq;, following in 50 and 

^in SI on the same su^ect, makes it clear that 
Panini gives by the view of his own gurru 

This chapter contains 369 (74+108 + 119-^68) 
ftutras. Thus the total of sutras in Panini's Ash- 
tadhyayii83983 (351+268+631+635 + 556 +736 
•+ 438 +^§69) according to Kai^ika. ’ ■ 
Panini gi’^es roots in his sQtra^ in , different 
forms ; but they all indicate some special process 
upon them and these roots are given in the srrgtrTS 
by Panini with the same forms (with ^&c.) 

except the form ending in ^ which is used in 
sutras for the first time, indicating a special 
prakriy a.In the same way, all other in his sutras 

have a mekning, viz. some special grammatical pro- 
cess. This artifice seems to be older than Panini 
inasumch as the old which he includes 

in his work, were according to tradition among 
Indian grammarians, =laid down by Sakatayana'*' 

‘9 . 

* Prof. Selvalktur thinks that the . are Fanini’s hut 

he admits that some of those sutras are opposed to the Asi&- 
dhyayi. Secondly the terms &c are common because 

they are' Pre-Paninian; Panini generally accepts them and 
hence he quotes them in his sutra ;5DiiEc^ which <^0arly 

indicates, to our mind, the priority of these Sutras, 
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(5r%i^ ^ 1 ^^ of Patanjali).' As pointed out by 
M.M. Vasudeya Sastri Abhyankar, they form 
an adjunct of the grammar of Panini ; but Panini 
looks upon them as not ahrays applicable, since 
he uses the word (III 3, I ^ori^ 

Pamni collects words similar in any treatment * 
V- in what are called ganas, indicating the gana by 
the first word in it with eirfc added as 
(II 4, 63). These ganas must have been com- 
piled by Panini himself and the ?iwqTb now recited 
is believed to be Panini s work. BuP these ganas 
must have been extended fic6m time to time j for 
Tinder the above sutra gana, Xasika gives 
which could hot have been known to Panini as 
stated aheady. Generally, however, these lists 
may be quoted as his. They are sdmetfmes 
treated as incomplete by later authors and 
are called This is doubtful; for when 

Panini wishes to indicate that there are many 
such words, he leaves the matter indefinite 
and uses words liks sFv-*4rsfT (III 2, 75). 

It may, however, be urged on the other side 
that Panini himself looks upon these ganas as not 
exhaustive. Whei-e the list was exhaustive, he 
gives it fully in his sutra& though they become 
long, e. g. Ill 2, 142; Yllt -3, 37 or 4, 17 &c. 

Tbouo-h Panini took the method of using 
from the ^Rri^s, the Mahesvara sutra arrange- 
ment of letters appears to be his, the most inge- 
nious arrangement for securing brevity as stated 
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-already. The Pratyayas.given for inflexions and 
•Conjugations are also ■ his in the form they are 
given; though the terms an^tn^aud used 

for verbal Pratya^yas are liot his. They are too 
long to be his and Indian grammarians hold that 
they are older terms which Panini could not hut 
"take up being too well-known. Indeed ‘“brevity 
-ought not to be looked for in Pratyaya names"’' 
is a maxim of Indian grammarians. The term 
is another such word (VII 1. 68). 

The Sanskrit language having ceased to be 
spoken since Panini, there are several words ■ 
used in ordinary parlance in Pa3aini’s sutras which 
can not now be» understood. Even M. M. Vasu- 
devas Sastri Abhyankar can not say what f^fOT is 
in fV 2,125 

Panirfs work is not without interpolations as 
even Indian grammarians admit. Some sutras 
which were originally Vartikas of Vararuehi,' 
have crept in in the progress of time. Examples of 
this given by M. M. Abhyankar Sastri are (1)' 
(IV 1.166) on which Kasika remarks 
“f®PT ought to be in the nominative but ' 

This remark is undeserved if we remember 
that this was not Pauinis's sutra originally and 
would be inconceivable for Panini. 
(2) Another example given is ; There 

are a few shtras which have two readings as in 
to which g|55ii is added by 
some (Kas'ika VII, 126). That Pauini’s sutras 
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had.accents is undoubted ; and we have elsewhere 
stated that the Sanskrit spoken in Panini’s time^ 
had accjents as appears clear from several sutras 
of Jbis. These accents ih Panini have now been 

• L 

lost and Vaidikas recite his sutras in Yaska’s 
Nirhkta also must have had accents ; but they 
too are lost and Vaidikas recite it also in 
with a few variations as previously noted The 
question whether Panini’s sutras had accents or 
n®t is disputed among Indian grammarians and ^ 
M. M. Vasudevasastri Abhyankar mentions the 
controversy as controversy. But from the 
sutra taken in =^|qcr?qrs?rci7* 

(VX 1, 59) it is clear that Panini in his 
of ,u:r 5 qTef had given accents. If even in his ursn? 
there were accents, his sutras must have had 
them. Indeed if Sanskrit was a spoken language 
of the people generally at the time, accents must 
actually have been in use as in English. f^JTPTT ’n'Ji' 
explicitly mentions accents in the spoken 
language (VI 1,181.). The question why and 
when accents were lost is a difficult though in- 
teresting one and will be discussed in a note. 

Another important change which may be 
noted is that Panini’s sutras had here and there 
letters which were to be pronounced nasal ( erg- 
and which are not now so pronounced by 
reciters or indicated by writers in written worts. 
TMs change took place long before Bhatt^j* 
Bikshit;.' who clearly states that the original na.-a s 
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have' no'ff' to be inferred from the Karya. Thus in *’ 
VII 1,1 the ^ mentioned are 3{5^f^'and when 
t*he Kasika cites the sutra for it 

must be noted that was written and pronounced 
originally as . Similarly ^as 

5 ^?^. This was used by Panini jm 

Pratyayas with a purpose and also in sng<li5. Like- 
acsent^ this nasal was later lost, being probably" 
troublesome both in writing and reciting. 


Note I — Panini’s use of certain words. 

t • to • 

. Pauini al-ways uses the word when speaking- 

of the spoken language, later called Sanskrit, e. g/.YI 
3, -20. When referring to the Vedic language, he use's 
three words IFN, and When he uses 

as in III 2, 71, 71 1, 151 or 71 4 53, he refers to the 
Saihhitas or the metrical porlion of the 7edas. ' -When 
he uses he refers to both Sanihitk and Brahmaua. 
The -word means metre and it is difiScult to see 
how it can apply to the prose portion of the 7edas, 
though in =q- gfsMfPl (17 2, 66), it seems that 

Chhandas does not include Brahmauas. In ^Sn%^ 

■ followed by Rjq the word is opposed to 

including . Tbpt-k, sense usually,, attached to it. 

Olius. 7I.l,.l5Q ?iif refers .to . 

- a Brahmaua quotation. So also (7 1, 91) 

refers to &c. appearing in Brahmauas. The 

Word an old word appearing even in Zsnd and in 

Praushasukta sif?I where it means Rigvedic ' 

9 
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^ verses generally (see Sec. I, p. 175.) When the Brah- 
mauas were included in revelation ( 

Sp.) the word was extended in its meaning. Mantrt; 
retained its meaning viz. the metrical portion of the 
Vedas. The third word is a new word, used by 
Yaska for Veda generally, and is ‘'equivalent to 
Pamni also uses it in the same sense (e. g. VI 3, 113 
?nli% Kasiks quotes ?nHfra;''and 

which are probably from Samhita). Paui^ 

also sometimes names the^particular Veda as Yajushi in 
(VI 1, 93). 

When Panini uses m or or he gives , 

optional forms generally used. But where he mentions 
the name of an Acharya, he ^eems, we think, to indicate 
that-the optional form is used by that Acharya. and his 
followers, but is not acceptable to him. Thus he men- 
tions many Acharyas by name such us 

(VI 1, 130), ^SIWT (1, 2, 25) &c. Modem 
grammarians, however, look upon the mention of an 
Scharya as showing (sec. under V 3, 94). But histon- 
cally speaking such was unnecessary; and if Pauini 
really honoured them and accepted their views, he would 
have given one form only or at best used qr. The sutra 
m (VI l, 92) gives qr along with ihe name of 

and this indicates that the optional form JS 
taught by and not by Pauini. In one sutra ho 

uses the word (s© III 4, 111). These other 

Acharyas seem to have actually written works which 
were studied even later than Pauini, as in one pkco 
students and followers of are spoken 

with those of Pauini by the Kasika; W?; 

or TO (VI 2, 36). The word^ 

VIII 3, 52, as stated before, however, stands lor . 
guru and here the condition of the preceding >0 ' 

" being long is acceptable to Pauini. We can not me 


*^®achers*a8 otheia (»^\ 

'tte of pSiTastt t"”*' fc 

“WtaCt? f“‘'“'y «4KT°i^ T '"‘‘“o- 

^7' J?auim meant that provinfl« 

SJTm te »w &*?™ 'S 

«4ythkt^^^-^*PP?^ ^^08 

eastern counfcL?! . e»wect rrW ® “!®“8to ■ 
correct. ThaT«^'^i^“ provinces *“ 
2efaarya vronld ^ Mention of the^^ ^onld fag 

"WoH® bf 1“”®“,' ‘'■» '«™ to W Lr® ? “ 

’^ooM.lto, t?:T^' “0 neRtfo (O re- 
V Ph J tSI *’™ ‘0 tt, p “j “ or , 

■“to .boTO ®'”*“"P«oo=Ptobfe Z-'‘\ *“ 

applv S *■ “P’iPPTO. wT„ forms 

“PPlytetbsH„,„, ^ W com.* tbsss re- 
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s^ccents. We have to admit that the argument we 
.gave* in Section II that. these Yajiirveda Brahmauas 
» were older than iti*gveda-Brahmauas because they hays 
-accents and ,the latter not, therefore fails. Other argu- 
■ments given in Section II, however, prove their priority. 
Naturally even*Pauini’s sutras had accents (see • 
I 3, 4) and his Dhatupatha also (I 3, 12) hut 
•they are now recited and written • without ^pcents. The 
. whole classical literature again is found written without 
;«ccents. When Sanskrit lost accents fis another riddle. 

■ M. M. Yasudeva S^astri. Abbyankar thinks that accents 
'existed in the days of Katyayana and even Fatafijali. 
It - seems, however, that these authors detail accents 
-academically and not 'from spoken language. For 
•Sanskrit was not a spoken language of the people in 
.^tneir time. A spoken language alone can^have accents, 
not, a dead one^ used only by Pandits in writing or in 
•academic discussion. That Sanskrit had- accents in^ 
Panini’s days is, as said before, certain ; the sutra 

(12, 33) clealy. shows this. ‘When you call 
•out a name from a distance, you have but hot 

•elsewhere or when called from near. Again from 
Kaiika draws the inference 

but this is not supportable. For f^tqr 
(YI, 1, 181) which clearly proves the use of accents in 
allows option, only for {Jf: in We 

•cannot, therefore, hold that accents were optional in the 
language spoken in the days of Pauini, 

Lastly accents are impprtant not only as showing 
•correctly how the Aryan people pronounced the words, 
but as dften’ marking difference of meaning. As in 
Bnglish con' duct and conduct' have diflerent meanings 
>80 in Paninl’s and Yedic language ^ 51 ^ had a different 
meaning from pronounced with a different accent, 
4o take the example usually given, (a Brahniia 
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‘^ing) is differently accented from the same word mean- 
ing a king^a Brahmin. 


Note 3 — Literature mentioned in Panini * . 

^ ■ . 

Several shtras of Panini, especially those commencing: 

with ^»r (IV 3, 101), give us an idea of the 

literature current in thee days of Panini. That ke 
knew all the four Veda Samhitaa is certain from his 
mentioning Riks, Samsns, Vajasaneyin, Tittiri, and 
Stharvanika. VII, 4, 38 mentions and VIIP 

3,104 All this literature he includes in the 

word Gbhandas, but he sometimes mentions !Bik8,tTajuh 
and Samans also. He uses the word in connection- 
with Samans and thus we feel certaim that the theory 
of the divine origin of the Vedic hymns was already* 
established. He even looks upon the Brahmauas 

as revealed, since he appears to use the word as- 
higher than f.cf used in ^ (IV 3,116). Tittiri, 
Varatantu, Hhandika and Hkha (mentioned in IV 
3 102) probably indicate their recensions of the Black 
Yajurveda Saibhita. The list can not be pshaustive 
hut Varatantu is a name not found in He 

seems to be a Samhita proclaimer ( nsr^nT ), along with 
Tittiri. His name is not found in the list of Rishia 
given in Sec. I but he is mentioned even by Kalidasa as 
a Vedic teacher ( ). These are not 

Rishis in the strict sense i.e. as seems clear from 

the nest sutra (103) in which and are 

mentioned as Rishis, they being no doubt composers 
of individual suktas and not proclaimers of Samhitas. 
Perhaps besides S'akala and Bashkala, there may have, 
been Kasyapa and Kau^ika Rigveda banihitas. The- 
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Kfi-^ik5 mentions n Knli-.a ff KafVArn, Vut a BtMji* 
can not; wo tliink, b? the nuthor of n Knljn. Tiv' 
♦next sutra montioiis'lhe jmplls of KAlfipin nnd Vnii'am- 
jvlyana ns proclaitners or publifeh*.'r.s of works. Their 
names arc not "ivon hut Kusihu j^ivos tiicw as 
t ^ ^ ti*3*5 ■*’ ^ Kttlfvpin and 

t.5n5{^, ^ 

* qn* « irs and VnijnTnpfiyana. IVs" 

pabltshers of Ynjuh SniTihitfts are mo.itiy tinltnown 
except* tnicO, 5fa: nml monlionod in 

(Tiludyn hero must Iv.* ditleronl from tho Tftndya of 
Sumavfdnjf ; iwing a gotra'iinme this is quite jwsihic;). 

* Then in the next cutm (105), wc Imvo tlie mention 
of SralimnnaB nnd Knlivu? nnd their proclnimors, Iwth 
oirf and new ( g^iejaiHig 3 V 3,105). ,Thm 

P&hini looks upon oven old Knlpns n.s stun or prockiitned 
An old Briihmnnivs, the Kri#il:5 instances tn^rFf, ?7r?Ti*lPi 
and ( tho first two nnj now lost ) nnd old 

*Kalpas qjft and aUL'T^infl (l>olh not extant now). 

The next sulra t3i»5^lR*q'G^f3 (lY 3,10C) mentions 
other BUthcM of Bruhmnnns ( trqRf ) 'ns also of other 
works by them which were not considered inspired. 
Thus would mean n S'aunaka Brnl)innna but 
^R?'sq Yfould bo proi>or for n r<Kji work (Kaiikh), or 
for a Brahmanu but for other work (not 

known). The list of authors under tjiPfT-lR; contains 
17 names of which nnd BBW-R may bo men* 

tioaed, as their Brfihmauns nro extant.; bnt those of 
others are lost. Tho next sutrn (IV 5,107) 

states that tho Bruhmnnas* of and go by the 
same name while that hy ^Fcqfqq; is ( qw5nrqRrs<ip 

IV 3,108) hut that by is (BqlcSqf 

IV, 3,109 ). Kothn, Charaka, Kaltlpin and Chhagaloya 
are ' names mentioned in =Jip»l5^; but Kntha-Kal&pa 
Saflihitu alone survives. Br&hmaims are called f?Rrr(ft aoi 
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from their 30 op 40 chapters (T 1,62). iThis 
-detailed surver "R-ouId sho'ir.hovr mnch Tedic literanire 
kaovrn to Panini has sotv hsen lose. • 

Similarly the Sutra literature known to, Panini must 

•m ^ « • 

also have been estensive. tis already stated, Sftras are 
menticned even in U^nishads. the next sntra 
(IV 3,110), Panini mentions a by Parasarya and 

a by S'zlali. A code for Bhilghns or Samya- 
sns and a code for actors shows that the Bhikshxs 
even then had separate , disciplinary rules and tiat 
-dramas were acted even then under i^stematic direc- 
fjons. There were opposing schools also, as in the next 
■ sutra two other authors on the same two subjects are 
mentioned, viz. Earmanda and Xrisssvin. The 
followers of the Srst would be and STSr- 

i?cr;? but 01 the latter and while 

their works would ce called oivvi;. and %©{» and 
ano. • 

A third kind of works is treated by Panini sepaikely 



W which Panini himself could not have given. 

Probablv Panini means bv -cHEiin works which though 
not revealed are extraordinary or original. ,,Tae other 
instances given by the Kasika are snd 

What these works are can not be 
stated as they no longer exist. There were m-ony 
authors on grammar as already stated, viz. 

and others , and their works are lost- 
FinaDv in the next sutra. Panini mentions ordinary 
works comresea bv other authors syir iV 3, Hop 
Their being calied swu probably indicates that leaves 
written on were strung together as books. The instance: 
.given by the Kasika here can not have been 
^nini ; for must be a later werx, :f > 
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*■ The arb oi vrritmg have eaisted in PamaiV 

days, as collections oi similarly behaving words ^conld 
not have been made by mere memory. It is supposed by'i 
some that the sutra style arose because writing was un- 
known. But such works were learnt by heart becau^- 
it was considered meritorious to recite them, and the- 
sutra style probably arose to lessen the labour oi learn.- 
ing by heart. Writing was no doubt troublesome ‘in 
the absence oi paper, and the word ior lettsi3 - 
arose irom notching them: but it uroves the esMenee- 
ox ine&eeable writing, as proves that of books. ‘ 


Note 4-Geograph7 of India in Paiiini. . 

_ ' We have "already adverted to the ^lact that Panini 
certainlv knew two divisions oi the Arvan land. viz. the - 

• «r • 4 

Eastern and tbs Northern. Dr. Bhandarkar has inferred 
from the sutra (17 1, 75), corrected by 

Xatyayana into that Panini did not know* 

countries and peoples to the south oi the Vindnya range 
where the peoples and Icin^ Chola, Paudya, sc. lived 
and ruled. This is denied bv II. II. YasudeV^asastri 
Abhyankar who bolds that Pamni includes the south in 
the word Pracham and the west in the word Udicbam. 


In support of this opinion he points out the Kasika • ' 
gloss on vis- ^ (I I, 75) wherein is quoted an old 
verse yid'.T. <PIT l ^ 

qrg ll- This river S arasvati, it is argued, runs irom 
northeast to southwest and divides India intt> Pracham 
and Ddicham. Whence this verse is taken is not stated 


and we are almost, sure that this is a Paorana or gram- 
marian sloka oi later days. Probably this river is a 
Snruksbetxa river and may be accepted as representing . 
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the two peographical diviaiops ol India os contain- * 
plated by Pruiini. Wo will .take the oxamplea given in^ 
^he gloss on this sutrh by tho Kuiiku, though we must 
caution our readers against taking them os really Pom- > 
nian. Unless* a place is actually mentioned by Panini 
in one o£ his sutras/we can not be sure that it wos- 
knoVn to him. The gloss gives 
nPKW &o. as eastern places and ^^f:, i. o. living in • 
a village in tho Vuhika country, as not eastern. 
Thus the Panjab and tho Kujukshetra are, according . 
to this description, northern lands and Bhojakata and 
Gonarda, are in eastern lauds. We would, however, divide* 
India into three parts, historically speaking ; ( 1 ) the- 
middle land, viz. tho PanjaUand, or at least Kurukshetra- 
and Rajpntana ; ( 2 ) the land near the Indus, and 
beydnd the Himalayas as northern land and {f) tho land 
beypnd tho Jumnp as eastern land : and wo hold that 
when Fauini speaks of tho diherences of the language - 
of Northern peoples ho refers to tho language 

of tho people to tho north of tho Sutlej ; and when he 
speaks of the peculiarities of tho language of the East- 
ern peoples he speaks of the lands to the east, 

of the Jumna. Of cour.^e ( in Borar ) could, 

not be spoken of by 'Punini ; for he could not speak of 
the countries and the peoples to the south of tho Yin- 
dhyas, though ho knew Kathiawar nor the- 

countries to the west of the Punjab such as Balu- 
chistan. These parts were not yet colonised by the Aryans, ' 
•though not unknown to them and their people did' not-, 
speak Sanskrit and these lanifs had, therefore, no peca- 
liarities of language to present. This position is also con- 
sistent with historical facts. Panini was a native of ' 
S''alatura which is said to be beyond the Indus (Hiuen- 
Tsiang's Travels) ; but he lived, learnt and gave lessons., 
probably at Takshasila or more probably in Kurukshetra.. • 
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■ The Tadic oultee end 

• of the Tedio period, j eastwards a! 

were Aryan kingdoms in the ease. i. . 

■theJnmnaas far as ' into Tanga 

Aitareya Brahmana, remained still 

. and KaUnga even. eivilisation. This part, 

outside the pale o£ A y Pracham viz. irom 

therefore, was the country o Avvans there kad 

■the Jumna as far as Behar; and p^^ini 

developed certain pecuUa-nt.es of J* eommita- 

bad to notice. It may be added^ that 

i tors who had lost all mem ^ ^ the'words Prachaoa 

ierencea of language °° ^ j „ optional forms, 
and TJdicham as simply register ^ 

■ But-Pauini would then have ““P^ 

instead of. these two word.. The abo pself 

gives us the view earUer than this, « e 

'■■”“‘Tl^l:rtaaie aud lorthern dW^” of ^ 
Aryan land in .the days o a^i^s s^^^ ^ ^ 
foUowing sutras in -VI. - . 3f ^ lays 


foUowing sutras in a. a - si a ,. -a — ^ntra lays 
■ ^ I (99. • J . , accented 

. down that names of towns m ea adda^speciahy 


down that name^ of towns in eas.« ^^^^ ,^ds ^ speeiaUy 
in a particular way. ine s.uuu , ^ in the 

Arishta and Gauda which t-us ai 7 

eastern land. Gaudapura is, t^“®’ ^ Upto Va- 
lor in Bengal as one ^ 

rahamihira’s time (600 A^ P.), • the 

name of Western Bengal .tJ'it ^ “ The third 

country round Thanesar in land,^ ^ 

sutra states that even in with that accent, 

and ?{l^ are not to be pr p^nini Hastinapura 

This proves that according . on the 

L in the eastern part of "ishetri* >“ 
• left bank of the Ganges beyond Kurnksne 
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.the eastern cpxmtry as per de^nition given above. , So • 

also arg and.JpR^.under I.l, 15. 

■; The sutra 2, 89) is imporfcanli 

as showing that besides SiRP^. there is a third division, 
■which is C 9 vered by aTH^^giJ^. vi’z. the middle country. 

For if there were two divisions only aud , 
Ta^fini would . have used here i!r^ which has one letter 
less! The examples given by Kasika for ' 

and clearly eastern towns ; but f5f(!25TrR 

is addecl by another commentwy which is in the middle • 
country. Northern towns given here by the KaSikSi - 
are and which can not be indentified.^ 

* "VI 2, 87 treats of names of towns ending in ii?il such > 
as &c. but names ending in are not noted.- 

by Panini. Pataliputra given by Kasika under V,II 3,. 

14 'could not bavd been known to him as it w;^ 
founded about 409 Indraprastha niu&\, however,' 
have been known io him. is not mentioned in 

any sutra, and hence this view can not be impeached. 

• : "With regard to the countries and peoples known ‘to 
Paiiini, Panjab jpeoples and those to the north of it 
mentioned by Ijim are;?? (VII 8^ 13), V.?^f5r (IV. 1,175), 
IV 2, 99 is Kabul from ■ the instance 

given in* Kasi^a a well-known fruit of' 

Kabul even nbw), ( IV 2, 47 ) (IV 2, 118)', 
(IV iAgQ ), ( branches of the Saiva) * 

or (IV a, 173), (mentioned as a bad town of ' 
the Paniah ^n MBh.), (IV 1, 111), ii§f5f*r, irff 
and qi^PT (IV 1, 175), different form 5 H= 5 !f. 

The people and lihe peoplg are- 

from IV ^,*178 clearly northern people; and they ’.are- 

W, mentioned 

in the and 

HW and mentioned in ^stWT. The Bharakas. 

•mentioned as nothem people are the original Bharatas.* 
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Oi the peoples to th{4 east, actaally mentioned in 
autras, are and (JV 1, 192), (IV ,2, 116), 
"'sniq, and (IV 1, 170). Under 

(IV 1, 178 ) the Kasika gives the following 
as Prachya peoples, via. qr=sno?, *1^ and JFiq, 

Magadha and Kalinga are directly'^mentioned in IV 1. 
17p. The Aryans had advanced into Kalinga even .in 
the days of the Aitareya Aranyaka. They were ' not 
■ then yet settled therein. Sauvira (5^^) is mentioned. in 
IV 1, 148 ; and in t|ie Aryans had long settled^, as 
its milkwomen crying <5^ are mentioned in 
vlt is certain that Fauini knew not the Deccan and the 
'■South, no names from there occurring in his sutras. The ^ 
Aryans had, however, then, settled as far as the 'Vin- 
dhyas as we have a direct mention of ai^FcT ( JJjjain ) 
and in Gwalior ) in IV 1, 176 and 

■in Kasika under 177. The spiaisp and l{^ of Dwarka 
■are directly mentioned in IV 1, 114 and the in the 
(IV 1, 111). 

The sutra qfq (II ’4, 66) shows, to 

our mind, that the Bharatas were a distinct people not 
of the east but of the middle land as alsV) of the Panjab, 
which wae their original home, a fact Wrongly denied 
by Kasika. ^ ^ ‘ 

When it further gives under Bharatas lijere the exam- 
ple as indicating the descendants\ of Yudhish- 

■thira, it further forgets that from the IVTahabharata 
story, we are certain that Yudhishthira leff^no descend- 
ants, the only representative of Paudu’a family 
the massacre by Asvatthaman in the dead of 
"being Parikshit in the womb oi his mother.^ ^If we do 
take and must take Yudhishthira and Arjuna . as Bha- 
ratas, v?e may hold that Bharatas were spread in both 
■east and north and iience required a special mention. 

' A similarly wrong remark is given by the Kasikii under 
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The»Kasika rematlca here that bn© Bnaraiaa wet© 
•themselves an easbern people and, thetefore, should not 
have been mentioned in addition bo Pruchyas and thus 
•finds out a ft'TP (hint). But'we think that the Kusika, 
having no idea as to the geographical condition o£ 
Pamni’s time, wrongly criticises him here. ♦ 

the sutra (IV 2, 54) 

mentiops many peoples and countries not now known or 
even suspected*, and are unhear^d of even 
in Mahabharata and their connkies with names ending 
in and WtU such as (^0 and 

Under the former gana we find %55W and and 
under the latter and 

Names of towns and villages are found mentioned 
■in several sutras such as «ER#[ and STiR^* mentioned 

■ already (VI 1, 15S). Pour sutras explain how their names 

arise (IV 2,?0&c.). from something which 

is found there; ( 2 ) ^ founded by some one, 

(3) inhabited by some onp and (4) 

•near something. Hundreds of names of towns and 
villages are given in illustation by the Kasika as also 
in the gauas indicated by the word ailR. 

•(IV 2,8^ includes ?ig?r, 53531^7, W, and 3isrrin 
iKashmir. The sutra (IV 2, 74) is very 

■ interesting. Firstly it mentions the Panjab river or 
Bias, It farther proves Pauini’s minute knowledge of 
■the villages of the Paujah. Wells dug north of the Bias 
are named in a particular * way, while those to the 
south, in another. And thirdly, the names are accented 
in difierent ways in different places. ?irt5 

'( IV 2, 78) is important. For town names were often 
feminine like ^^iX in Such towns 

in eastern lands are instanced by Ks^ika in and 

( This sutra farther proves that according to* 
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■-Pauini, and were notr in the east, the formec: 
being in the middle land and the latter in the north ). 
Eiver names are often formed in &9 manner of those** 
found in the llahahharata list of rivers. 

( lY 2, 109) olearly shows that even in- 
the names of towns there were accehts in the spoken 
language in the days of Panini. Where is, canhet 
now be determined ( ifi: Y1 2, 100). We have 
already mentioned towns ending in SRST ; but 

(lY 2, HO) includes many towns jn. 
the of which and thlci'js are fit to be- 

noted here as mentioned in the Mahabharaia and the 
Eamayana also. But and men- 

tioned in IV 3j 94 which are towns or countries pror 
bably,. in the north are not found in JSJBh. Jihongh 
meijtioned in the preceding sutra is. In this 
gaua we may notice avd 

How Pauini’s acquaintance with the Panjab was very, 
close appears from (lY 2,117) which states 

that names of villages in the Yahika country only were- 
treated in a certain way. Kasika instanses 

Sakala was a well-known town in the Ya- 
hika country ( see MBh. ?I1TT where the 

Yahikas are denounced as very irreligious, j). ' Pauini 
in the nest sutra ( lY, 1, 118 ) states that 

though TJsInara was a part of the Yahika country, the- 
names of villages in it were optionally subject to the 
same rule. Kasika mentions as instance 
and air^^jlcfRT, as also and Pauini’s 

knowledge of the Panjab goes down even to optional 
forms of names of villages. Another sutra gives PJi, 
and hA as the usual endings of vill/age names 
(YI 2, 127). Pauini seems to look upon Yahika as a 
general name for the Panjab in Y, 3, 104. For he- 
apparently classes and as Yahika peopies. 
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Bub here they are not Kshaijriyas as the K§slka seemrf 
to indicate in V. 3, 116 gh;ea more fighting tribes^, viz. 

and with their five allied clans ( ). 
(The names given in these two ganas do not occur in 
MBh. The and the fighting tribes men- 

tioned separately ih the nest sutra ( V, 3, 117 ) taking; 
certain Pratyayaa contain some names of outsiders;, viz. 

) and fq?aRr ( who gave 
their name to the Prakrit ). The latter ^gaua 

ccvatains the well-known In^o-Aryans Wfi" 

and 


• Note S-Unttsual words in Panini * 

» 

We have already noted that Sanskrit being the 
spoken language of the people in the days of Panini, 
many words occur in his sutras which are now out of 
use and hence not understandable, e.g. iira't, &c. 
There are also some unusual forms. (VI 

3, 32) and (IV I, 62) may "be noted, 

Wt and used by the common people v/ere 
and in Vedic language. (VI 3, 20; 

shows that was in Vedic. »riqi%i(^;noiq- 

(VI, 2 , 69) shows how t5f^- 

Jn'nq:, were terms of contempt. s;rc 3 : 

meant (V 2, 76). meant handsome: g^q; 

(V 2, 120) as also eiip in (qj.). The word 

(rupee) subsequently was perhaps taken from this use, 



THE DATE OF PANINI 


Next to the date of 6he Satapatha Brahmana, 
the most important date in the" history of Vedic 
literature is that of Panini. It is also the sub- 
ject of the greatest divergence of opinion be- 
tween European and Indian scholars. 'While 
"the former place Panini generally “in the middle 
£)f the Sutra period” (Macd. p.244) which is taken 
to range from 600 to 200 b.c., the latter inclu4ing 
the late Dr. Bhandarkaf place him before Bud- 
dha, i.e. before 500 b.o., at the latest, some j^laoing 
him as eally as even 1000 b. c. We place Panini 
about 800 B. c. ; and we detail our reasons for 
this view in this chapter. The late Y. K. Eaja- 
wade, the well-known Maratha history research- 
er, also held the same view and detailed his argu- 
ments in a paper read before the Itibasa Saiii^o- 
dhaka Mandala in 1911 a.d. in Marathi '^(see its 
Beport for 1911). We will first give"^ these ar- 
guments with such observations of our own as 
are necessary. 

It must at once be pointed out that the story 
of the Kathasaritsagata that Pfiuini was a con- 
temporary of Satyayana, both being*- pupils of 
Upavarsha who lived in the time of the ‘ Nme 
Nandas ’ is a pure fiction. Tlie fact is that this 
^ ocean’ of stories was composed in Sanskrit m 
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.-about 1000 A. D., oil the basis of a work of Guna-^ 
dhya in Paisaohi. ReahtiTes had so far been for- 
gotten that Paisaehi from being a real Prakrit 
spoken in the Panjab and the adjoining northern 
-countries had become tlm language of goblins ; 
and the work of Gunadhya is represented 
inf this ocean of absurd stories as written by giob- 
lins in blood. The story in this ocean about 
Pauini may, therefore, be safely rejected, bring- 
ing together, as it does, liie three great authors 
on grammar, viz. Pauini, Vararuchi and VySdi* 
much as modern tradition brings together the 
two best poets in classical Sanskrit, viz. Kalida- 
sa and* Bhavabhhti.* We now know for certain 
thi^t Kalidasa preceded Bhavabhuti bjr at least 
two, if not seven, centuries. We must equally 
be sure that Piinini preceded Katyayana by 
two centuries at least. For when in his Varti- 
kasor ‘Notes,’ Katyayana suggests emendation'^ * 
or additions to the sutras of Panini, it is not be- 
cause Panini had committed mistakes and re- 
quired correction, but mostly because language 
had changed since the time of Panini up to the 
time of Katyayana. For such change, at least 
•a period of two or three centuries must inter- 
vene between the two. We know for certain 
that Pataajali who wrote his unique Bhashya on 

* The further story that Panini -was originally a dunce is 
<m a par -with the similar story^ahout Khlidusa, 
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c^Panini’s grammar as emended by Katyayana’s* 
Vartikas, lived about 15,0 b.c., as be refers, to the 
invasion of India by the Greekk under Menandeiy 
as a contemporaneous event. Katyayana may 
be taken to have liv^ about 200 years before- 
Patanjali of 150 b.c., i. e. about 350 b. c., the 
age of the Nandas, and Panini to have lived- 
at least about 200 years before Katyayana, i.,e. 
about 550 b. c. It may be noted that MaedongU 
in his last work gives 500 b. c. as the date of 
Panini, though no reason is assigned for this 
change of opinion. ,, 

When Katyayana emends or adds to Panini’s 
sutras, it^ may generally be taken, as ‘stated 
above, that he does so because language had 
changed by his time. It is true that some of Katyar 
yana’s Vartikas supply real omissions by Panini, 
especially thp^se wherein Chhandasa or Vedie 
forms are noted in the Vartikas; for we have 
to believe that Panini must have had the Sariihi- 
tas before him ; and when any addition ol’ emen- 
dation is made to Panini’s sutras on their score, 
it supplies an omission by Panini as in VI 2, 199** 
or VI 3,21, But ordinarily, looking to the genius 
of Panini, and especially in matters of the 
spoken language, we must hold that Katyayana 
suggests alterations or additions simply because 
language had changed since the days of Panini or 
new words had got into the language. This view,, 

■* Even here no change of accent can explain Papini’s silence. ^ 
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Tinderlies the arguments advanced V. K. Raj wade 
as als(J by Dr. Bh^ndarkar. 

* (1) The sutra of Pamni- (IV 1, 175) is 
.emended.by’Katyayana hj the \artika 

Panini mentions only as denoting 
bq& people and their king and Kaityayaua ^by 
■f’=t‘F5n^ adds four more words, viz. =frc5, and 

Dr. Bhandarkar argued from -this that while 
Pdnini knew only the Kailibojas (a people to the 
north of India), Katyayana knew the Cholas and 
• the Keralas and that the Aryans must have ad- 
vanced into Southern < India after Panini and 
before .Katyayana, i.e. between 700 and 350*b.o., 
nay before 500 b. o., as in Buddha’s days, towns 
in the south such as SQrparaka were known., 
Dr. Bhandarkar thus determined the date of the! 
'Colonization of the Deccan and South India by 
Aryans with which question he was concerned. - 
He naturally did not draw the inference deriva- 
ble fi:orji the other two words ?r-P and Raja- 
wade takes up these words and discusses the na- 
tural inference from their non-mention by Panini. 
These are northern peoples and Panini who lived 
in Taksha^ila must have known them and the- 
two words must, have been current in the spoken 
language of his time. Indeed is mentioned 
. in one of his sutras' (IV 1, 49) and Saka also in 
-another sQtra. His omission of these two words 
the sutra therefore, shows that al- 

though he knew ^r-i; and people, they had no’ 
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kings and, therefore, these words in his time^ did 
not denote any kings. We know that a Sak^fc 
kingdom was destroyed by Cyrus in 550 b.c. and 
thatit had been founded by Deioces about 7 00 b.c. 
Rajawade, therefore, properly argues that Pacini 
who did not know of any Saka kings must h^te- 
lived before 700 b.c. Similarly Panini did not 
know of any Yavana kings and, therefoL*e, he- 
must have lived not only before Alexander but 
before Darius in whose invasion of Greece, Indian* 
soldiers formed part of the Persian army. 

(2) Rajawade discusses'next the sutra 

( XV 1, 49 ). It is clea*!’ &om' 
this atitra* that in the language of Paijinf 
meant a Yavana woman. But according to a 
Vartika of Vararuchi, meant the 

writing of thScGreeks, a Yavana woman being" 
called as in classical Sankrit. Yavana edso- 
meant to him both Greeks and Greek kings. It- 

O 

is thus clear that while Eaiyayana knew Yavana 
kings and Yavana writing, Panini did not know 
either, though he know the Yavana people and! 
Yavananis, their women. This change of mean- 
ing of and indicates the dates of both^ 

Katyayana must have 5ived after Alexander, at 
least after the invasion of Greece by Darius 
but Panini must have lived before both. 

It may be objected that the sutra 
&c. shows that Panini knew the Greeks and con- 
sequently ha must have known their kings ^ 
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•their writing, as there were kings in Greece and^ 
the Greeks were an advanced people. This ob- 
jection, in our opinion, though plausible, is refu- 
table. We* know from ^ihe account of Arrian 
that the Greeks *of Alexander found a colony 
of Greeks long settled in Afghanistan who wpre 
practically cut off from Greece and who were in 
a’vecy backward condition. These Pacini knew » 
ahd as they had no kin’gs, the -word Yavana 
meaning, a king had not yet come into use j an^! 
as they were illiterate, the word WPft could not 
have then meant Hence Panini could 

not give in nor could the latter Tvord 

mean a special mode of writing. • 

. (3)Rajawade next notes the sStra (lY 

2, 129 ) extended by .Katyayana to 

ffct Thus 3 irr»W^to Pacini sim- 

ply meant a forest man 5 to Katyayana it also 
meant a forest path, a book of study, a forest 
Vihara&c. We have already noted (Sec. lip. 140) 
that the Word aril'll? as applied to certain Vedio 
works did not exist in the days of Panini. But thia 
fact does not supply us with a datum since we 
cannot determine when the word came into use. 
But the word does so and indicates that 
Panini liYed before Buddha, as Viharas came into 
existence after Buddha and the word as 
meaning a forest VihSra came into use aft^r him. 

It may be objected that Pacini knew Srama- 
nas from the sutra^NTt: (II 1 » 70) anS 
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must hence have lived after Buddha. But unlike 
"the word Rfi*, the word existed long before. 
Buddha. It originally meant‘^monks generally »- 
and is .used in this sense in the Brihadaranyaka.. 
It was appropriated lat&r by Buddhism. Vihara 
in the sense of monks’ cell is post-Buddhibtic and 
h-enhe while E.atyayana clearly followed Buddha 
Panini must be taken to have preceded him. * 
(4) Winternitzinhis ‘JEistory of Indian Litera- 
ture’ while placing Panini about the 5th country 
0. ( p. 44) does not place him before Buddha 
perhaps for the above sutra. But there are 
other indications which make Panini precede 
Buddha by several centuries. As stated above, 
Sramana is an dlder word for monks generally 
and this sutra is of no value in determinnig-. 
Panini’s date. But as Bajawade points out, we have 
the use of the word ¥iiqr by Panini to denote the 
language later called Sanskrit. We have already 
stated at length that the Prakrits arose after 
Panini, and that by way of opposition, the ancient 
language which remained as the spoken language 
of pandits was called Sanskrit. Buddha preached 
in Pali, the common language of the people 
at his time in Magadha, and hence must have 
been born at least two or three centuries after 
Panini. It is conceded by Goldstlicker also that 
Panini preceded Buddha. 

Professor Pathak of Poona argues from the 
sjitra that Panini lived after Parsva- 
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Tiatha and beforiB Buddha.^ He thinks that tho* 
young female recluses, mentioned by Panini 
►were Jains and tliat Parsvanatha was the first 
-Jain preacher who lived before Mahavira, the 
-contemporary of Buddh*a, about 700 b.c. But 
- J Ekinism does not believe that Parsvanatha was 
the first Jain preacher, there being severa.! 
before him like Adinatha. And secondly, as stated 
already, the word Sranvi^a is a general word 
meaning monk and not necessarily a Jain monk; 

The sutra is taken by many ^s 

indicating that Panini lived before Buddha, 
Both Gpldstiicker and Pathak quote it in, this 
■connection. It is thought that Pfinjni did not 
know Nirvana' in the sense the Buddhists took 
•viz. absolution. M. M. Vasudeva.^astri Abhyan- 
kar thinks, however, that such an inference can 
. not be drawn. The word in'this sutra is a 
verbal past participle, i. e. adjective, 

«. g. fiRiqts(%: ; but the word 

in the sense of is a noun and formed 

■under the sutra 55 ^ =q- (III 3, 115); 

e. g. This opinion is well 

founded and makes it certain that the word f^or 
Jike existed from before Buddha ia the sense 
-of ahsolution or mere absorption inr which sense it 
appears i*n the Bhagavadgita also. The import 
ance of this fact will appear farther on, when we 
speak of the Gita. It is only to be noted here 
that the sutra has no bearing whatevei* 
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on the question at issue and can not necessarily' 
show that Panini preceded Buddha. 

(5) An argument is derived by Eajawade from^ 
the sutra (V 3, 117) which 

shows that the q^s or Persians were in the^ 
days of Panini still an (V 3, 114) or* 

a community of soldiers living by their arms,, 
fighting for any one who paid them ; in ‘short, 
they had not yet founded the Persian empire.. 
5?he Persians founded their empire under Cyrus - 
about 550 b.c. Eajawade pointed out that in., 
the brick records of th& Assyrians, the wdrdi 
Persian is even spelt as Parsua and their mention 
goes back to 850 b.c. Ho quotes hqre Historians’*' 
History of the World Vol, I p. SS'S and II p.560». 
We may, hold therefore, that Panini must hav&* 
lived between 850 and 550 b. c. It can not be- 
argued, EajwaSe urges, that the Persians again 
became an after the destruction of their 

empire by Alexander and Panini’s sutra refers to* 
that time, as wo are certain that Padini lived 
b^re Alexander himslf. It may be added that, 
after the Persian empire was destroyed, the fame* 
of their empire was too great and secondly his- 
tory does not record that the Persians, after the 
destruction of their empire, again bQ,came re- 
nowned as n warlike people. 

^ Eajawade sums up his arguments thus 
Panini preceded Alexander and other Yavana^ 
kings and preceded Cyrus who destroyed the? 
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Assyrian kingdom in 53S*b.c. Panim ptocodatf 
^Buddlia and the pise of Prakrits. Ho lived at the 
time when the Persians wore still an 
i. e. in the period between 850 and 550 e. c. 
Panini preceded* the establishment of the Saka 
kingdom under Deiocea about 700 no. Ho adds, 
that or lonious wore known after the Trojan 
War (1200 b. o.) and that the Grecian alphabet 
Was evolved about 900 b.c. Panini's earlist date 
can not go beyond 1200 b. o. and his latest datiA 
can not be later than 700 b. c. 

(6) The following sutras, wo think, futher sup* 
port the date assigned to Paijini by Eaja\tado:- 
(W 3,98) shows that* Vasudeva 
and .^juna were worshipped as gods in the daya 
of Panini. We know that this position was lost 
by Arjuna in the days of the ^ Mahabharata. 
But the original work of Vyasa, viz. Jaya, did, 
look upon Arjuna as a god, as in the very begin- 
ning verse of salutation jurist 
& e., Arjuna is bowed to. This verse at least 
belongs to the same period as qrs^^qraqpfqf In 
the Bhagavadgita wo also find Arjuna treated as 
an Am^avatara in , Wo will return 

to this subject when we Speak of the Mahabha- 
rata and the Bhagavadgita in detail. Why Aquna. 
lost this position by the time of the Mahiibharata 
is an interesting question. It seems to us that, 
the Gita gave rise to the cult of Viisudeva-wor- 
ship, subsequently called Pancharatra, explained 
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ut length in the Mahahharata ; and in this cult, 
three near relatives of Vasudeya, viz. BaUrama 
brother, Pradyumna son and Aniruddha guand- 
son, were deified and the four looked upon as 
Vyuhas. Arjuna was thus left out and no longer 
was worshipped as a god. This stitra leads to tha 
inference that Panini lived before the rise ‘'of 
the Paiicharatra cult which is pre-Buddhistic. 

(7) The most intereoting sutra which we ad- 
duce to prove the priority of Panini to Buddha 
is YI, 2, 42, wherein to of Panini, Ka- 

tyayana adds Mf^irr^qcT, (f O'ne 
may safely infer from this that the Yrijis.were 
a people w^io were not admitted to the Yedic 
religion, being foreigners, in the days of Pahihi 
but were so in Katyayana's days. The Vrijis* 
were known to Panini from (IVE,13i) ; 

but they were non- Aryans and had no 
The Vrijis, Lichchhavis and others figure in 
Buddhistic history and this proves that ^ while 
Katyayana followed Buddha, Panini preceded 
him by some centuries. 

This emendation of Panini’s sutra is important 
in another way, because it suggests a solution of 
the interesting (luestioBy in Indian history, how 
did the Prakrits arise ? We are certain that they 
had no existence in the days of Panini but had 
already come into being in the days of Buddha. 
What led to their rise i.s as yet a riddle. His- 
tory establishe-s the principle that a general 
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upheaval of society usually leads to the rise of^ 
new lgi,nguages. We know that the incursions of 
jSroths and other'barbarian hordes not only de- 
stroyed the^Roman empire but also the Roman 
language. • We know that thereafter arose new 
languages baaed on Latin itself in Ibaly, France 
and Spain. Similarly in India, the modern San- 
slgrit-born vernaculars arose about the tenth 
century A. D. and the ancient Prakrits died 
because of the incursion of new ideas born of the 
philosophy of Sankara and the downfall of Bud> 
dhjsm. The ancient Prakrits used by Buddhism 
fell into abeyance and Sanskrit coming intopopu- 
lar'favour, modern vernaculars arose by the use 
ofBanskrit or llatsama words. (See our history 
pf Mediaeval Hindu India Vol III p. 471 &c.). 
The political history of India before Buddha is 
almost a blank and we do not kno,w yet definite- 
ly what happened in India which led to the 
death of Sankrit as a spoken language and tha 
• rise of*Prakrits before the birth of Buddha, One 
fact we have already noted, viz. that Aryans 
went into and settled in Maharashtra after Pa- 
nini and before Buddha. These Aryans married 
non-Aryan women to a far greater extent than 
they had hitherto done. We know from Harivaihs'a 
that the ^Tadavas who principally settled in the 
Deccan were Aryans born of Naga women and 
the admixture of Dravidian blood is found to a. 
larger extent in the Deccan than elsewhere. 
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Already in Panini’s days, tlley had settled in 
'iDvaraka and other places and deteriorated. For 
the stitra ( VI 2, 34) dis- 
closes the fact that among the there 

were tribes which wer^ not Rajanyas, The K.a- 
sika names them as "l^and IqRJr born in 

c 

an island). Srikrishna, himself a Vrishni (^'^T 

had married many non-Aryan wives. 
These mixed tribes must have begun to «speak 
in softened and modified Sanskrit in the Deccan 
and in Gujarat and thus arose Maharashtri in 
the south. But what led to the rise of Pali in 
Oudh and the adjoining country 1 The Aryans 
were -already long there and, haviug remained 
pure in rae-e, spoke Sanskrit still with, some pro- 
vincialism of the This sutraandits Vartika 
bringing, in the Vrijis seems to indicate that after 
Pfinini there was a great upheaval of society in 
Oudh by their ‘incursion. These were admitted 
finally as Vratj-a-Kshatriyas, vide Manii; peoples, 
such as Vrijis, Lichchhavis, Daradas &c.of Tibetan 
origin adopted the religion and language of the 
more advanced local people but in adopting the 
language modified it into Pali. This incursion 
must have come via Nepal a;id not by the usual 
North-West route, ast the population of the- 
Panjab and RfijpuUua still remaius ^predomi- 
nantly Aryan by race. 

(8) if we scan further the history of the 
Parsu-s we can take Pfinini two centuries before 
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Cyrus. I’rom tho obelisk of Shaloiuuosoc wo • 
learn Jiow tho Assyriaij king marchod into tho 
territory of PersiU and racoived tribute. This 
was in 836 b,o. (H.H.AY.Vol. II p. 589). The first 
king of Parsus and an nncestor of Cyrus was 
Tedspes who fiourishod about 780 b.o., somewhat 
earlier than the foundation of tho Median 
empire (p. 390 ibid). We may boUovo 
■that the Parsus ceased to bo freebooters about 
this time and hence Pajjini who speaks of 
as an should be placed earlier thaif 

73Q B.O, Parsus later because Parsia, the Pfirasilcas 
of Kiilidasa. 

Pro’m all these arguments, we are justified in 
holding that Psinini preceded Buddha by three 
penturies and the formation of the Saka and 
Parsu kingdoms in 700 and 730 n.o. by one 
century and ho may thus bo placed in the 9th 
century b. o. approximately. 

It is inexplicable how Prof. Belvalkar puts 
Panini 'about 650 b.o., accepting, as he does, all 
the arguments adduced by V. K. Kajawadt, espe- 
cially the one by which he places Panini before 
/OOb.o., the date of Deioees (Systems of Sanskrit 
Grammar, p. 18). Instead of the 7th century 
B, c., Panini should have ’been placed in the 8th 
and even the 9th. Probably Prof. Belvalkar 
thinks that '‘Panini must have known some forms 
of Gnhya and Dharma Sutras’' from IV 4, 71. 
But the Gribyas did not lay down rules ah initioi 
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-tiiey only embodied the cuiTent practice in roles; 
tbos the of e?«Tqn most have bees long 

establisbed in practice. "We have already sbowii 

liow tbe Gribya Sutras fall outside the Vedie 

• « 

period and boy Panini 'could not have known any 
Griliya sutras. • 

it may be objected tliat such words as 

&e. occurring in tbe Ganapatbas go agaiast 
our date for Panini. But we bave to remember 
tbat these lists bave not come down to us as 


1bey were recited by Panini. They were in fact 
intended to be or illustrative lists and 

additions must have been made to them from 
time to time. Then aeain Asmaka may be a 
country or people in the north near Avanti 


a gana given in Yi i:, 37) ftom whence 


the n'-me has been 'taken to the Deccan as 


several names clearlv are. This arsument, there* 
fore, can not avail against the overwhelming data, 
given above. 


APPENDIX 

I 0TH2R SRAUTA SUTRAS 
z S'ank&ayaQa 

* 

jThis Sutra -which belongs to the l^igveda has beea 
edited ’in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, by Dr. Hille- 
biandt in three .volumes published at Calcutta (1888, 
1891 and 1897). The first volume contains the ori^ 
nal Sutra and the nest two volumes give the commen- 
tary of Yaradattasuta 5nartiya. The S^ankhayana 
S'^akha is found in !North Gujar^ and naturally the 
cotdmentator also belongs to Anarta whieji means 
the same province. S'ankhayana can not be the 
name of the author of this Sutra as it is the name of 
an Scharya in the A-charya-tarpana list of il^igvedins, 
who is therefore the author of a Brabmaua. The author 
belongs to the S'akha only and gives the S'rauta riual 
of that S'akha. The Sutra follows the Eaushitaki 
Brahmaua which is also called S'ankhayana, and this is 
clearly A gptra name from S'ankha>-a Bishi. 

The Sutra is divided into 18 chapters subdivided into 
Eaudlkas or sections consisting of a number of short 
sutras. •' The number of autras in this edition is difierent 
from the number given by the commentator ; Dr. 
JEillebrandt thinks that the pommentator has -wrongly 
split up some sutras into two or more. But the sections 
and the chapters are the same in both. The sutra gives 
the ritual in all S'rauta sacrifices, chiefly in relation tO’ 
the work of the Hotri whose duty it is to recite mantras 
from the B^igveda in praise of gods. The Sutra as usual 
begins with the DaisapurnamSsa and ends with the 
’ll 
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bighsst satrras or samnciol sessions like Asvamedha. 

Tke extreme care and erudition with, which ths Sutra 
is edited will appear from the seven indices appended? 
the mcst important of which (V) gives references to the 
Bigveda of the S'akala S'akha for all verses quoted in 
the Sutra. Index VI gives the verses, onlv twelve in 
number, which could not be found. This shows that 
the Sutra uses a slightly difierent- version of the Big~ 
veda. Lastly, an index of the Gathas and S'lokas 
quoted in the Sutrs is given. "Whence these are taken 
cannot be found. We have already mentioned (See II 
p. 196) that the Brihad&anyaka TJpanishad notices 
works known as JirsTTs as also and 

■«:3 which are now all lest. * ' . 


The learned editor thinks that the Sutra has been 
added to from time to time, especially in optional proce- 
dure. This is probable though to -a limited extent. 
It is, therefore, difficult to determine the probable date 
of Sutra ; but it seems likely that it is anterior to 
the Asvalavana Sutra as we iind from its contents. 
The siitras are short end simple and lay down detailed 
rules for rfrcitiag mantras at the various sacrificial 
and other acts. 


The contents of the 


several chapters with the interest- 


Inz fttatemente in them nav be noted shortiv as lollows I 
Chapter I gives provisions for recitations of mantras 
such as or otherwise, with SfPT or without^ and so 
on and for *‘The S'rania sacrifices can 

be performed by the three varnas”. The mixed castes hud 


apparently not arisen. The Duriapurnamasu eicrifices 
are to be performed on kmavilsyas and PQriumIs which 
are of two kinds, viz. when the moon is and is net 
sees, or when the moon is and is nor- full. Tnis sieias to 
show that astronomical calculation h^.d no: ye: far 
ad Vine 'd ; and the exac: time o: the iu!i mo:a or no 
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^oon could uofc bo calculated *b3foreh3nd. The a icrlfi* 
•cera bitd, therefore, watch the aky. The word 
*S8 defined as ^ tTmWW 

(16, 3). Diflbrentiatlng from it La laid 

down that erfe, ^ g^f|, sr^Rff^Tl^ 

5!FjqR!\il'Jnf5t \ ?[=?rRf^, f£?Il W J^^RnRIcT g^- 

^yHaj^oiffSr (17, 14, 15), This Sutra uses ^ foi* ^ 
-(e.g. sil^r, and not 3 of the S'akala recension. 

^n Qhapter II the en^i^is is given as in ocher 
Satras; but the is not hare separately mentioned. 
This indicates a later date for it than iSpastamba and 
, Ka'yayana. ^ m geDr is also later, especially* 
the^word {T^ff and ?r3 

(3Rf;) are found here (6* 10). 

shows that for daily affh^isr flssh was not preaci'ibed. 

Chapter III mentions various sacrificeu connected 
with Agnihotra which are not mentioned elsewhere, one 
'Of which is id: (gfirqirswf^JCRf: i.e. families fighting 
among themselves should perform this for unity 6-1). 
In the end ore given for lapses in 3Tf?l|t^ ; and 

l^tigveda, Yajurveda and Sam-iveda lapses only are 
■mentioned and not Atharvaveda. 

Chapter IV bagins with the remarkable provision 
that the sacrlficer and his wife should eat bsfore let- 
ting off the calf; but ^rv^r-'iTiflr^T’rPrg^TiiT-ff 

BifBakfast is thus allowsd fur on erfJriT^sft. 
H«qtTFhi|- in seems a late 

addition. The form (3Tf?r|l^> is founl in this 
Sutra also, is menticmed here as an authority. 

Some other rites are describid inclu'ling the burning of 
a dead ari^frdrq’. The sacrifics is described in 

which u bull is sacrlfiesd te propiciate S'lva who is 
The bull is killed by saffjQibiag him 

(17-6). Finally vgrl is de-, 
•«c«bed, to be offered to art^riq, 
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asc fsPii: The bnll cfier^d is to be let loose optionally" 

{iOii^jjxqTcf ^ 1 (21* 22), ^ 

"With Chapter Y we have the higher sacriUces de^- 
gcribed beginning irith BW., with the usual details. 

Chapter YI, saying that sira^^fFi is the or 

model of all Qgs, details the (changes) with {he- 

various mantras, especially so many verses iu s^uch 
and such ^ etc., So also Chapter YII gives detailed 
mantras for with details of Samans sung. 

and their metres. » * 

Chapters YIII describes the 5^- Everywhere- 
"the duties oi the difierent priests qiq, SjsiTjr ^c. are 
given. The ceremcnies snjcfitir, ^?ofr?r5 

are noticed and finally the Sections 16-21 are in 

the nature oi a Brahmana describing how difiercmt gods 
pancok oi' the Soma. The sentences are short with 
^literative words. We find here Yajfuh mantras als'o. 
Chapter IX begins with the sutra e<ii^^R?sf5;si*fs" 
^ I'l) The PaSus to be sacrificed are 
enumerated as ..follows— riR.g' rm TO : I 
(23-45). Buman victims were released in th>j 
S'rauta Sutra times; but an actual human sacrifice is- 
descrihed at the end Chapter X describes the 
with in the middle with increasing Stomas (9,15, 

17, 21, 27, S3. 44, 4S and 54) and with different Samans. 
Chapter XI begin.« withc^ji^IBl 

and describes e^^lrs. and 'r.iarrdf^ are quoted .“vs 


cprcsing rutLcrities. In XII we find Xuntapa vertc-s 
tr.i-t czc , the same as in A. V. The Sutra gives them 
because il e Kan.-hitaki Biabmana dees not giv-r th^m 
as the Aitun-\a dees. On ctinjariug these with A- ^ • 


we find 4 is given 
givrti lat-r. 'I he 
tht-n the Urv p.Tt.q 


at 6 and 7 — 10 about Paril-^iiit ai"- 
four Vt-ries are lust quoit;*!, 
and th‘n other Puriiuic ver^es w;ta 



at the t lid as .j-.KnIll (-3). 
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Obaptei* XIII provides for minor matters such as the* 
'Sacrifijer’a death 

?T| 41*1 ). If Soma cannot be bought or 

obtained, ^^TR: is prcjribsd 

(6--3). Therd is no higgling jn the purchase of Soma as 
it is simply provided ,Jrr 

(6-21). Finally all the highostsacritices are^cleseribjd to- 
. gether with the ?Tr{?^cr on the banks of the Sarasvati 
apd an the banhs of the 

^ Chtvpter XIY curiously enough reverts to minor sa- 

• orifices like &c. and in Brahmaua 

fashion ascribes their origin to Prajapati, Indra, Savlt:^! 
-and others, these having first performed them. A 
•spacial sacrifice to be jjerformed by Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas is prescribed to make them united (29). 

Chapter XV continues in the same Brahmaua strain 

• in^sbort sutras «ri5fq%!T i irpT > stst gra: i 
-and everything is seventeen as elsewhere. Aptoryama 

is described and the name ia- explained in a sutra. 

and ?pq^frr are new sacrifices. The several 
higher digits of number are given as’erScT, 35?!, PfgcT, 
?r 3 ^, ?if»55, 3F5T and 3}^ ( II. 4 ) ; we do 
not come across yet. Rajasuya is seen by Varuna 
"who wished to be king of kings. flcTf requires 

"the Hotri 'in this sacrifice to be of dr?!. is for 
. ?Ji|5[qT: ( 14, 9 ). Sautramaua is then 

• described (the name being and a new mantra 

is prescribed for taking 5?r. Lastly, the STR^ 

is related here _at length which is out of place in a 
■ Sutra ; bub the Akhyana is neb given in the Kaushibaki 
?rahmaua as in tlis Aitareya and hence its recital. 

Chapter XVI concerns Asvamedha which is said to 
have been seen and performed by JTsjr'rf^ to obtain all 
'desires. It ia said to be The Hotri recites Pari- 

Jlava, derived as JJfgqf'.JJT: (2, 86). Tbe 
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C 

v.ten Vedas recited on 10 da^s detailed here are nearly th& 
same as elsewhere ; hut sisrIs; is mentioned as TPisp 
•and as (tit 12). What is to be^ 

recited to ?r55’Ta who are plainly or cannibals T 

is to be noted. Rig verse's are recited^ 
at each action which are really in the Rigveda. Thus- 
^1??: , recited when.covering the horse with a- 

cloth, is traced in the Index to 1 162, 16 and A.<B. 
This shows that the horse sacrifice ritual is very ojd. . 
^9: ?nR^: is mentioned here ( 7, 7 ) as performing 
3I5a?[si for qR'tfW.*’ His three brothers 

and 5Scl%!T are also mentioned. This is out of 
place in a Sutra toeing in Brahmana style. Sections 10 ta* 
14 describe in a strange manner different from* 

other Sutras. It is seen by and performed by 

him for securing any and all things- not secui^-' '’by 
It “follows the ritual in all respects. 

A man, Bi ahmin or Kshatriya, is purchased and allow- 
ed to roam for fc&/oyears( sflpJT 

(10, 9). Then a list of Rishis is given-, 
which requires to he scrutinized and their verses are- 
recited, viz ^?T;%q, RIeii% srfqJIRg:, ^TI^I^I, 

qfes, b«irrcli%, qt5r, HRir. q=qi%i'^%r: (Asvamedha- 
has twenty one). ^|[?f gwsr (12,21) and 

?T(|ql5qRqiciqf% ( 13, 7 ). The whole ceremony is • 
different from the S'atapatha ceremony and is the latest 
absurdity developed in the Sutra period by the craze of 
sacrificial cult. And it seems that this Sutra or this- 
portion is the latest of all. 

The symbolical is similarly described next. 

After some minor particulars about preceding sacrifices- 
we have in the end from 2 to 11. ^ 

OTRSi?[f3?:i5n: (30, 12). 

The last two chapters describe ceremony in ^ 

strange way. The Hotri prepares a 353*53^ of 
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tree and some ^la (one 

on: rq'iWf: (3,12). 

I eft ^afUtcJn^ (15) ia inexplicable. 

There are jour (big drums) and one 

made ol a pit dug and covered with ox-bide. ^l«n qf 
m is invited. He goes round the s|cri6cial shed 
-with bow and arrows. A S'udra and 5rya pair stand 
ouiside the gate and quarrel. This is the beginning of 
thfe ce:jemony which, however, consists oi the reciting of 
various mantras from the ^Igveda and Saman-singing 
for the three Savanas. 

This Sutra quotes so many ?»ik8 by ' Praiakas and 
their number in the Sukta that one is convinced that- 
the Rigveda was then leamt by heart by almost every 
Brahmin ; and just as quofntiona form the Bible by 
chapter and verse are easily understood ip. Christian 
countries, so the beginning of a verse or the name of 
.the author of a Sukta was sufBcieut to indicate the 
mantra. The metres and deities of mantras were also 
important and well-known. 

This Sutra by its simplicity and prolixity may, in 
its original formf, be older than Asvalayana. No 
controversies almost exist and no savants are quoted 
except and A pravar^byaya is not given 

in it either added or original. 


. 2 Latyayana 

This Sutra has also been published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica Series of Calcutta. It is edited by Ananda- 
ebandra VedSntavagisa with the commentary of Agni- 
svamin It consists of 10 chapters called Prapathakas 
snMivjded into sections called KandikSs, 129 in all. 
It belongs to the Samavedaand is based on six works 
belonging to that Veda 
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u^qfra;. cr?j: The contents are 

given in the Sanskrit preface as follcws ; Cbjipter I 
Paribhashas and the election oi priests. II Stomayogc^s 
in all sacri6c“S, III The in Shcdasin, IV Vaji- 

bhakshana, V Chaturmasyas, Varunapragbasa and 
drinking of VI Samavidhana and 

VII and VllI Ekaha and Ahina- 

satfbra ending with V ajapeyu, IX Eajasuya, X Saitras 
-and their Paribhashas. ^ 

The editor has prefixed two indices, one ail" alpha- 
bhetical list of sutras v?ith their beginnings and the 
other an alphabetical list of their subjects. 

Latyayana is probablj’ the author of this Sutra and 
his school is that of the iCauthumas. There is another 
Sutra of the Eauayanlyas named Drahyayaua. The 
editor had that Sutra also before him and has noted 
the difiere^Qce of riiudl wherever there is any. Such 
difference is, however, limited and it may be believed 
. that Drahyayaua followed Latyayana as an author. 
The editor has not given the total number of sutras 
in the work ; but it 'Will appear from the following table 


chap. sec. 

sutras. 

chap. sec. 

sutras. Total. 

I 

12 

306 

VI 

12 

219 sect, autra. 

II 

12 

263 

vn 13 

235 129 “ 2580 

III 

12 

245 

VIII 12 

292 

lY 

12 

245 

IX 

12 

269 

V 

12 

205 

X 

20 

305 


Eight chapters have 12 sections each and VII has one 
and X has 8 more. 


This is the nbiel Sutra'‘oi Samaveda 


and gives many 


details about Saman-singing. Thoro 
esting statements in it and we give 
the curious reader. 

t-prescrihes recitation even oi 


are set-'-ral inter” 
the following 

mantras generally 
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;at sacrifice. The should be criijii (of the aaoM 

3F??1W, aWuRniin, 

5 H?jl^:gcuj and CTR^i^, a long list of qualifications 
indeed (I, 1, 7). The sacrifical ground is de- 
scribed as gn?2[r* aiw and ^ (1, 1, 12). A 

ii? mentioned in I, 2, 22. The authorities 
i|uoted are (I, 2, 24), ^TlSJl (1, 3, 3) and 

(1, 3, 4). General procedure for all sacrifices 
dpwn to the and siqilra mentioned in other 

^utras are given for The Sutra presupposes other 

Sutras clearly. * 

In section 5 the first Sutra lays down that the iR^Rir 
is to sing Details are then given as 

' to what Saman. efwcsq Ike ) is to be sung 

■ and from where. VI gives first how the parts are to be 

sung and how all are to join in the fqttJf. • It then gives 
>tl)B other Samans to bo sung (many nam’es are given 
here), at the Mtqojlq, and other 

rites of the higher sacrifices. Mahiivira is incidentally 
mentioned here. The succeeding sections describe him. 

■ The is to sing at and other rituals. Sec- 

tion 9 describes how the with the afaiai on the left 

- and on the right should sing at the ai'?r:(r«!Jr. In 10 

we find that a rite is pescribed while’ keeping the stone 
on the when it is d-'sired that the should be 

'destroyed by the fq[5i; (subjects). In H is given the 
order in which the priests should go out, viz. 

SRaiRt, ^rar, andaflR: and how they should' 
come in and seat themselves facing a particular direction 
• and then, looking at the junction of the sky with the 
earth, siag. Section 12 prescribes how these priests are 
to call upon one another and utter the Hinkara. 

Chapter H gives further general provisions about the 
priests and their postures, fire, savanas, ihe seats of Kusa 
.grass, praising &c. ^ 
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^ows the minuteness of the details given). In 7 ia- 
described the ceremony of giving a horse-chariot as- 
Dakshiua and in 8 that of ascending a chariot. « 
Section 10 describes how diderent Samans are to be- 
sung with their Stobhae, and how the Yajamana and* 
his wife are to join the singing in the (nnn. 

is cited as an authority who is difterent front' 
We thus have the first mention of authors called 
subsequently 1^. In 11, the eating of 'cfFTT with- 
is detailed, and in 12 the ceremony with itq 

special Samans is described' and then of the aun- 

with the well-known mantras &c. 

Chapter III relates to the Somayaga and its the 
Adhvaryu giving it in every ^ttra 
1, 5). The Samans to be recited at the time of 
churning are noted here and more mantras are" h6re- 
prescribed. Minute instructions are given as to the doo,rs 
by which the priests and the sacrificer are to leave or ■ 
enter t^ sacrificial shed. In describing the Mahavrata 
a new Acharya named is mentioned (9, 1). 

Chapter IV giv-es details about ^[oir which are inter- 
esting but which cannot b** well understood. It has - 
an (shaft) with Kill?! (1, 11) 

and cf^s of ^ or ^ in its ten lioles and in tduching 
it a strange mantra is given ^ ^ qqi qq &c. 
(311 Siqq;^ fpirr I-ll). An q>rr is 

also mentioned in 2, 1 as also a ?tliqi<iir and 
That the Saman-singiug was always to the accompani-- 
ment of a Vina, is clear from the Chhandogya (^f qpiiiqr 
q[iqi% ^ &c). The "sacrificer ’s wife is to play 

on the qJiairqiorr and “called ajq^iojEj;r in? the Bra- 

hmana” (V), but mildly (^). A S'udra and a Vaisya- 
(in his absence even a Brahmaua or Kshatriya) stand- 
ing outside the ^hed are to strike a round =q^ 

A’g^'t or a prostitute attends outside facing the south- 
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and is abused. Other strange things take place, (obscene, 
rites ijre common to all ^ancient 5ryan peoples at. 
pertain times of rejoicings), at this opening ceremony of 
the sacrificial shed. 

Chapters V to VII give d^ils about Samans to bo ■ 
sung, their metres, the Stomas and Stobhas, how the 
Pfatihavas of Samans of particular Rishis are to be . 
snng. the seventh chapter being wholly concerned \rith. 
th^ technique of the singing of the various Samans and:, 
t^eir {Jarts. 

Chapter VIII gives the esslntials oJ all higher amri* 
fices. The time of beginning is generally 

The Oikshas are to be one* 
two, three or many (aprfif^) as also Upasads (sittings)- 
for all t^fs such as &c.^ The 

Dakshjua is usually to be In Sadyaskra and’ other - 
rit§s, different Dakshinas are prescribed inclftding a bed, 
a carriage, cooking pots and two pairs of slaves. Real 
Soma being unobtainable and substitutes being unsavoury, . 
we have the prorision After 

Avabhritha, the sacrificer is to stay for a night near a 
village, a new inexplicable provision. 

For a sacrifice, which is a magic one, the priests, 
^re to be jqi: sons of fighting Brahmin, 

clans, new provision. Section 6 describes 
“Vratyas are those who put on turbans on the wrong side 
eto.“ The Dakshhia is to be given to a 
(6, 28). The Vratyas then can become and are 

fit to dine withigqt ^4 qTSi^ (6, 30). 

The jainth chapter begins with Eajasuya for kingsi 
to commence on Phalguna S'uddha 1 (qiisgsffqg^gsrfirreii?- 
(the months are ewra apparently). The Dakshiua is. 
5iq4 a new figure, S'andilya prescribes Diksha. 
on 5R>5rr of 3rq?q^ and and ^ for each 

priest. The sacrificer should call his subordinate king#. 
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^.wifch their wealth ( ). 
Their wealth should be divided into 3 parts, onp to be 
given to the priests, one to Anusarpins. and the remain^ 
ing third should he returned as presents. “These kings 
become chieftains and unfit for ‘This is a new 

provision; but it explains the importe>nce of the Eajasuya 
and the action of the Pauiiavas in making a 
and seeking large presence from conquered kings. The 
king should then go out of the sacrificial shed w^th 
shoes of deer-leather on and return with shoes of’black- 
• deer leather. * 

In section 2 is described where ten drink be- 
'sides the saerifieer. 26 is an important sutra, showing' 
that the rule of marriage, with the law of .the 

caste of the father for the progeny, still obtained. In 
giving their ancestry the priests were to stop with ‘the 
sraifPll mdoher. Ten generations are to be recited 
and this explains how usually 10 generation are also men- 
tioned in Smvitis (g;?[fr^p^^ &e). Many ^cTs are* 

prescribed' for a whole year to cbe saerifieer and strange- 
ly enough, all people in the are not to shave — 
except Brahmins - for a year 25). 

In sections 3 and 4 minor sacrifices with new names are 
prescribed with their ^'nis (among which are’-chariots 
with four horses each worth a hundred 4, 1'3). A 
is prescribed for a Vaisya, is levelled against kings 

and subjects also. In 5 AtirMras and Ahinas are shortly 
noticed with their special Samans, A new by name 
is mentioned in a, 22. In S, a new sacrifice 
called is prescribed for one who wishes to have 

one thousand heads of cattle in which after the 

homa, you go out to a forest and cry “If ^ 

dog or au ass answers, yon will not get any cattle. 

In sections 9, 10 and 11 is described the Asvamedha 
tWbicb is the most important of the higher siioriaces. 
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The description shows ibis Sutra to he a kte one. J^e ■ 
have first ffif. In other Sutras we have «- 

then optionally any king. The details are ■ 
iew and relate chiefly to the Hpil. The definition of; 
is new, being igaored. 

HI makes it necessary that the 

should be a Rajput lady ; and one more que^n is 
mentioned, vis. who is described as ai^nf^r (not. 

hdnouped). The same mantras in reviling are used as 
elsewhere, in jocularity and,the same riddle questions 
are asked. The same exhorbitant Bakahiuas are 
prescribed ; but they are optionally substituted by ^iT 
on the first and on the last days. Finally, we find 
made cheap, prescribed by a viz. cRts^fS^Wq: 

( vi, 6*), in which the horse is made to roam for half 
a month only, instead of a year. Jyotishtpma is also- 
mhde easier at the end. 

• In section 12 we have a sacrifice prescribed 

which is nob found elsewhere. Its ^sSTfa are to be 
t^fcf and Hqnqs f j and it is to be begun on the 
of the The tifchis m*enbioaed in this, 

connection here and elsewhere are usually not erqiqRqr 
or nor eiSH't as in other Sutras. 

Chapter X describes Satbras, the Ratris of the sacri- 


fices going up to 49 and then with their special 

Samans and their A controversy among aipqr^s, 

( is added here ) is noticed regarding Samans and 
Huff verses. Controversies are constantly noted in this 
Sutra and the opposing Aelaryas usually are the same- 
(not much known elsewhere). Reference is often 
made to* a Brahmaua ( grfWlsqs’l ) which is, 
however, never named (4,13), a qisfifnn being mentioned, 
in 4, 8. Gavamaysma and other sacrifices are cursorily 
mentioned. HittUrnwr (6,3) mentions 

there being 104 Barhata Pragatha verses, addressed to. 
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Indra, in the Kigvada, which is always called 
referring to its division inttf ten JSfandalas. Rigveda 
was carefully studied hy all and its verses counted andf 
'Scanned. Other Pragathas are also referred to by 
number and rules are prSscribed as to whieh-metred 
Pragathas are to be recited, in which month, at the Abhl- 
'varta. ^ (9, 1) requires ail 

priests to join at but otherwise the -KfricfT is to 

sing all Samans. Another controversy is noted bqtwe%n 
SFPpfTJR and about the Samans to be sung in 

&B. Hereafter the procedure 
in several rituals is described in dtstail, which is 
rather unusual after these highest sacrifices, 

(12,3) indicates ^‘^RTFrT montLs. 
Details about the rites in for diderent 

deities are given in 13; 14 notes a difference of opinion 
as to whether is (lasting for 1000 dayn). 

In sections 15, 16, 17, the sacrifice is detailed « 

with its changing site each day as the saorificer moves 
from place to plf^ce along the Saraavati and with its 
‘final rite at 5r?RW. “ There should not be on 
the Sarasvatx ; if need arises, water should be taken 
out of the river and used for bathing is a ne^ provi- 
sion in this old sacrifice. In 18, we have a sacrifice on 
the iqscll, one function in which is the lending of the 
•cows 01 a Brahmin on its bank for one year. It appsaM 
that about this river there were very good pasture lands. 
In 19, a placa named is mentioned in Kurukshetra 
and another named STffoqJT^ at the confluence of the 
Sarasvati and the Drishadvati, which shows the authors 
intimate acquaintance with Kurukshetra, The sacrificer 
after is not to return to any town but should retire 
from the world singing Samans. In 20, a new sacrifice 
named is described and the work finishes with a 
•reference to the mythical sacrifice of Prajapati. 
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‘'soldier. The sixth and the seventh chapters are concerned- 
•wholly -with the technique of Samans, the mei/tes oi 
the stomas, how the Fratihara of damans of particulay- 
Eishis is to be suing and how the Nidhana &c., which- 
can not be understood by daymen. 

C 

% 

<■ 4 Jaiminlya 

This S'rauta Sutra, not mentioned by Macdonell,* is 
mentioned by Winternitz j[p. 279 n.) as published by 
B. GaMtra, in Leyden, in 1906 with a preface and trans- 
lation in Dutch. This shows how European scholars in 
all countries take great interest in Vedic literature. 
We give here a short summary of its contents for i;he 
curious reader from the original as printed , by D. 
Gaastra- 

The Sutra is short and relates to>.the Agnishtoma. 
It belongs to the Samaveda. It has only 26 Kau^ka^ 
consisting of one long sentence each. At such sacri- 
fices, S'atyayani holds that Dakshaua should not be- 
settled at the outset, as it would mean sale of one’s- 
qualifications ; but Taudya holds that it should be, as 
it brings great fruit. Nor 

with and ^^itviks is remarlc^bfe. The 

sacrifice begins with the purchase of Soma and its 
coming to the q^c5T in a royal chariot drawn by oxen 
and then entering the S''ala by the eastern gate. Su- 
brahmanya invokes Indra by a well-known mantra. It is- 
• then declared in the town and next day afil 

Details of Samans to be sung are then given such as- 

&c. The sacrificet^s ancestry 
and his name are then declared 

and even female ancestors’ names a re declared. With 
various mantras, the soma is then pounded and strained 
•vfrithout a drop being allowed to fall on the ground. 
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"to all S'rauta sacrifices f^om Daisapurnamasa to the 
thousand years’ sacrifice of ^Prajapati. It is divided 
into twenty chapters called Pra^naS^ each Prasna being* 
divided into eight Patalas or sections and each Patala 
consisting of many short satras. The last two chapters 
relate to Kqrqjl'Jf and other Grihya rices. They in fact 
form the Grihya-sutra of this S'akha. This Sutra Ms 
thus probably of a later date than Apastamba the 
chapters of which are also called Prasnas and the kst 
two chapters of which also form its Grihya. ” » 

We give a few extracts’ from this Sutra regarding 
t,he higher sacrifices for comparison. It begins with 
the dictum, I I 

I l). Atharvaveda ismot 

brought in here. In the first ten Prasnas ordinary 
sacrifices bejng described, in 11 we have Chiti and in 12 
Tapaschit and Abhijit are describstj. In describing 
Vajapeya in 13 mik qi i 

i (^“)' 

I IRcTJf: I I w- 

I I uirqir qiurRr i i 

^re'l: I (^^0- -^3 to Pajasuya we have ;[I3ir 

In announcing him we have the old for- 
mula trq q; I. There is as usual a ^play with 

dice and the hearing of the stn^qR- In Prasna 

14 we have Asvamedha detailed. ^r:ir qBrq I 

cT?qT i (sRf- 

wq:ir^rq%). ? ^ aru^if^rsq:, ^ 

V describes the guards. They may plunder a 

Brahmin who does not know sr^Vq ritual for I 

qloTFT’qPrq: 5 uoiR 4 &c. I 

(’.o). Three 

queens only are mentioned: ?n|qt, qRfnil'. Among 

■ornaments for the last qjfqr is mentioned. This refer- 
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encB to glass seems strange (.3, 22 ). Wcpn%» 

Com. expfains ^Jjo? as 

(?) ( 4, 21 ).* V4??r fcr?2r 503 /^- 

J. Purusbamedba is next described, q^rf : g^q^gjj 
^»Tr qr'q: '^rqq?T ?j^qf »i?Rf 
m 1 qi5qilW'^i?q^qrq>fi% i q^(jq- 

^?TF55qi3^'t% ci^qcrr I 5, 1, {V. Chapter 35 

gives Prayaschittas and 16 and 17 and 

Chapter 18 gives the highest sacrifices like 
^ScT’and «[f?ra‘qc^?. 

The Sutra is voluminous and logical and seems to 
contain the latest development of S'rauta ritual. . MahJf 
dbara, at the commencement of his commentary called 
says that the S'akhSs of Tittiri are e^tTI^pT, 

51 ^, ( of Kerala ) and 

He looks upon Hirauyakesin and SatyashS^ha as names 
of iths same perscm. But this identification is doubtful, 
,the former being always given as the name of the 
S''akha and the latter of the Sutra. 


Ill Description, of preparations for As'vamedha 

in Baudfcayana S'rauta Sutra (XV 14-16) 

»» 

?qr: gH^s%rW«r"r: ^'< 5111 % in? II 

l5qri% ^fiq'i^^iif^ 1%^ siq?55qrRr i^qr 

^qigq^anqiqr qs q«qR: q? qs qicsi^rR. qRsragq^rq 

qisi?f qRfTrqg iqsjrie^^aqrfq qreqqiPi 'nnm 

q^qwiR q’5^qni% qqr ?TJTif^ ^qiq: ?^^q/?!^r?qr- 

^ f^cri-^qiqsi’i'qi'q^sR: ^qw: 
^wiqR^isrqiq; qq?5wq; tr'??irecqqR- 
=q4vq graisR^ q^^iq^^rf^i^qrqpnr 
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rati Tfldt: ^ 5iqi^ 

wra: ^Icr ii ?v ii 

siq^IK tT^^nr^cI gfqt 

^cor gqqc?r^ 5g^: 5Ercyfq?ri% tr^rqec^r^'v 

wiiTqgR: 

i%'<w^ q q’ 4iq<nkr^ 

^]jif ttm =q m\R q ^cicjRr q^Pi =q 5Rrn% sjq- 

«raRW#. ^i«ra?r^ ^qosg ^qi^- 

"iRn^ §q%^: H'^-5i]l^ q^: qicT ■^. ^IciqcJiq: ^ ^q^r- 

I[5I% q^tr: qiq ^tqiciqiR I^qoiriq qrqif^ ^ qrabl: q?fq- 
^iqg: #iqq!^qqrqR:^ ^3j^jRfiq:?:raciTq: qr sqoispjjx ^iqcq: 
cq?q^iq^ #[qqn% iraciriq qr iq4- 

qi^fq qiq^: q^qtliqq: Biqqiq qqos^ 5?q ^TlrTiq 
iqo^KRqiq v^% -4iqq iqqqq ^qq'^qtw 
qi^isS^ ^3Tci?p?n% ^loErarw qi emK 

^qqiq 5^ Kraqiq f|ioi?q 

u ?h u » 

3?qcfiq^q§cr: ?rx^qq'Rrfl[^i^s;iT{% ^^^qi^cTpqi^n^' 
qq^tqqqi% m ^qqlpr qfqqfiw^ trtTgsqinW 
^ pqiqqif^i 5irq ^qqrqqhq qit ^ ^- 

=qqlf^ ^ m ^i»qqftq m q^jjqqqifq qrt fqqsq’^- 
=qq!i5i I ^qi^q T^qHq^^^jqqfqsRqraR: tr-ftsi qqs^qi^ 
3m%%qrtr ^qqq^q: q^?rEiqi% qqiqqi^ qqreqn^ (qpf^ 
snrqi^ ^■q^^'sqK'iqR; fqT^5 qtqiq; qi^i^qtis qqrv 
fe' «t^qifq(^ ii u n 

For Vajapeya. 

qicmq qsqqiqr qqi% ?rqqqj^% ^i^-^^of^qqr qw 
q^#Pi"ivqraqiq"^f|^^'^?iaq5ir gqq'iq ^5511% i^irqqit 
qqjftifqqxqqqqi^ ^r^R'CsH^^rqicsqj =q qq =q 

qRiqj^ 

^HqtJqsiiq; qrew qPTsqiR ^qisrqwi^ ^ 

=q QHqqr fn^iq; qtiqaq mm qrtwro^ 

^Hqsrii^q; ^qqr qi^: ^iq^iqi^flr 3^ 
qnq^ qqi^ qroiiq qqqr qq^it qr ^ qr ?f{^ 

^qi^Kt qq^ =q§fq'qqr:& q^qn^RrqjTTO 
qs^iT q^rar s^nqr-* i (? ?-?) 
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IV The philosophical conversation among , 
pniests in As'vamedha* As'vala. S. (X.9) 

*, I g- ^«rr5% 55; / 1% 

^qcT 1% »ilo[ 2 =es% i 

5?S?Tr 5115% I 3irafgJT?5 ^5^ Hl^?r555 ?Tf%% 

I r% 5511%: ^v. \ g^'i- 

5I5F 5 I ?k«5§tl5I? S'SlcT I ?l?5 ^?W 

' ^1* ?IT:i 5ql5I=5; JTI^r 5 %?% 5I?I?f J 

1^011% c^r 5% c5H5r *ni?ir 5iJT«r 1 

• Is5 iq?4 3555n55%& ^^FStcTlt ?=E3?r(% ^5 fifg 
55^1“^ 3i3 355iTrf^5r 1 eg: 5?% 

3R5 ?gig% sR5rf I 355 3Tr%%g ebbpct: p5 arif- 

• I «j?T55?igqfei% c5r 1 % r^e^q: Jrfe^^reer^t^aier 
g?im 5=c3% I qs^:^; ^ ani^qg ei?55r: S55 srf^- 

• I* ijcif?!^ mmm r 

aT5gq%sq?P5|5Egr 55Rn;r ?re3% 1 ?x0ff% t5i»qOT=% gi^ 

%%: 5% 3p%r ^Rrser (as in T. B.). This is a 

*, good way of whiling away leisure time during a long 
sacrifice like the Asvamedha. 

» 

V The Pariplava in As'vamedha as described in 

As'valayana S'. S. (X 7 ) and its additions as 
•• 

> compared with S atapatha Br. 

% JI355^^^5 53=51 f55R5 f5 suee 5% 

■ f%5r ^HWTsfiei: (Householders are required to be 

brought and seated there, to represent men ) fn^qfer- 

' 5^: ^551^% ^ 155^ (a particular Sukta from 

■ the ?igveda is to be recited}. 5% %^5?rr55 f^r 

fiRRcT ?5i 31153 fig 555515151: (old men re- 
present ancestors) 3l3q%qri% 53%^ 5ni^?555I5E f^JT- 

■ (an Anuvaka from Yajurveda is to be recited). 

5^5 8n%?I?5?5 3n53 5115- 

-•51 555515^51: (Young handsome men represent Gtyi- 
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3qy«lnidi: (Beantiful young Tromen,- 

brought represent Apsarasas) 51 ^1^'^.%^- 

■f?T 



knowers should be brought) 5^1^15 (S'atc. 

mentions wRlfllcT R*r65L • 

w^i'jdini'ii.Rraa ^15 ’Tnj^a sc^Huninlsil 

(These Selagas are mentioned in A. B. and' were ■ 
probably real cannibals, inhabiting some Orissa jungles) ■ 

^RC. cT R»Ra' ^ STRTa 

S^ranrarai: : { 3Ioney*lenders represent new 

Asuras 1 i HRRln •TRT I 

S^r (Punjisthas are a Ifisbada caste 

-Lj-i. i.:n_ e ?i- __._rs. slLci_/s. .... • , 



?5FT qsi{« R^?5RRF«rr.5 ?ia ^r‘ 

(Why pupils represent birds is a riddle ) 5r4‘-4!^-anli5fi^ 

^ V^!co^ ^ 

fin Si3n55n?T ^r^4ti»il'il5i: (Young 

men learned in the Vedas but taking no Dakshhia pro- 
perly represent gods) 5's'n^‘a 5RW 

%4ctRl% U 


VI Alphabetical List of Sacrificial Words witfi- 
tbeir Meanings. 

ft 

sixth day’s ceremony- 
a wooden scrapper or shovel- 

proximity «il 45 L (sjsR.), cutting of a divided saeri-- 
heial cake, cutting. 
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mixture of boiled and^coagulated milk. 

''mixing or arrangement of vessels, 
a name of Agni. 

concluding day of ??ifr. 
a particular fire; a sactificial festival preceding 
gtJn and forming part of 
q' Invitation. 

(a surd number) a particular square. 

^1^5 pillow, mat, cushion, (m.) food, (du.) food and clothing. 
JSRii^ The tree Gremlin Anoja. 

A particular exclamation. 

^ enclosure round a place of sacrifice. 

a kind of head-dress for women, a thick petticoat, 
the black berry of* a plant used as weight; a 
qopper or gold coin of that weight, 
a square ground for receiving eacrificiaU vessels, 
(acquired) a house ; its contents ; propety. 

, a bean of a plant called ; a kind of hay. 
four-cornered, square. 

’qTRT a vessel for drinking Soma, a flat dish of wood 
with a handle. 

wooden ring on the top of d sacrificial post, 
a hole in the ground for constructing 
^The home of metres ; the 8th, 9th and 10th 
days of the gi^^; also name of Samans to be sung 
on those days. 

a ceremony in which is praised, 

a garment made of a vegetable substance or plant 
named 3*=?. « 

the border of a garment. 

3 Soma vessels. First 3 days of 
S'?! a drop of Soma or semen, 
name of a Bik (SamidbenI) 
prolonging a note in chanting *, slurring or trilling;, 
extension of eft in recitation, of Riks. 
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>w ^ ^*jkM*.*«:L « u- •• w 


^■ 5 * » . i: 


I, 3 C.jiT^Ji'i Cj It 




'».r.--'-iir ^-f- ■^- —'5 


•• (■% W • kl »« kM • 

^*-t» 

:^ ’sirsu 


Xasr oi ilnd 


Til? r£srcn5:v-;' erv Adhraryu :o :he He:;-:. 
Ir.:rcd::cicry I:c-r:02, £rat dJy oi'^r^T. 

^ucTt S’C.* orZrL r^7^~ ^ CJTCCkid iiiiik, 

2o:1;2^ 

rn;c! Nane c-i 3. br"n in R iVI 1> Lining the ’S’ird 

- • V .- O ^ 

^ •T •• •»•• 

KK-Z»» •i.:: ur,** ^».ia,zzu. ^ 

• * 

xiivirg Cl de'-viap (enfr cr gest'. 

:t^71 An czeziT, 3 saert- nr? cr veseei., Trhita hcree. 

Fend Cl 3ciut:cn. 2 A name oi S'iva. 3 Hesp 

01 earth on the r:ghc cf-.Ted: on “h:eh sacrii^ial 

vsiscls arc eleansed. 

llintni? Cl jiiiz and grapes in vrhich rice or 
ntilZet has c sen heiisd. 

The ktreet seventh cnh:t c:‘ the sicrinefsi rest. » 
a. pillar in the midcle of a threehing ntcr to 'irhich 

^V-V-ir^^Tj £."5^71? "W w ^ ^ V-»* m 

«:^7n: Xante CI a hnok used in cuilaing sacrincai altar. 


p:-- ..---i <;• 
uisa <i> 


^ 


wr. tsann cr ntentcrane aecnt vzscera. seareticn ci ccnes» 
iar. rtaxrcvr. 

i4^.t Consccrattcn ;cr sseznne.?. 

A carren c-otv desiring s culL A pregnane cctt. 
str^Tq A fer inrccaticn cf ?r=r:Hs ire. 

A stick, a stani a peg : a distance :o Trhieh a stid" 
cr a reg can ce ihronm. 

Xame oi a country, s in singing, a irtdt- il-a^ 
SCUT a gruel -which Ealhikas drink, 
rT??lT A net, a pi-ait or string. 

A nat -vrcvden instranaen: shaped like a swerd ior- 
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•2 Sanskrit literature 

speaks of Itihasa and Purana as 'one subject of stud^. 
The latest Srauta Sutra 6f Asvalayana states that to 
hear Purana^ Punjishthas (^Nishadas who kill fish) 
were to be invited and to hear Itihasa, students 
or Brahmacharins. Besides these we haVe mention of 
Akhyanas in Upanishads; and in^ Panini VI 2,103 
we have Akhyanas divided into eastern and westefa 
versions. The Plasika instances on this sutra, 
and and and snuriqifR. We niay 

be sure from this that a tP?i<=<iR in two versions; east- 
- ern and western, already existed in the days , of PSnini 
and also an Akhyana of Yayati. AH such stories or 
Akhyanas have now disappeared, being absorbed 
into the Rainayana and the MahSbharata of the 
present day. 


It may be conceded that the Ramakhyana spoken of 
by Panini was by Valmiki-a Pishi name-and that it 
was subsequently developed into our present Rama- 
yana by an unknown unskilful recaster, gifted, how- 
ever, with some poetic talent, about 100 B. C. The 
various arguments by which we are led to this con- 
clusion have been stated by us at length in our ‘ Riddle 
of the Ramayana”. Rama is a Vedic king of note, being 
mentioned in R, X. 93,14 and his e:dle into Danda- 


karanya, the abduction of his wife Sita by the cannibal 
king of Lanka or Ceylon • and its conquest by Rama 
assisted by monkey and bear nations are historiGd 
events, not copied from Homer; and this histor)'' is very 
similar to that of the conquest of Mexico with its can- 


nibal population under Montezuma, by the Span 


iards 


K 
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.enlarged By Sauti into the present IVIahabharata aboUt. 
250 B. C. as shown in our "jVIahabharata : a criticism’.'’ 
We will give here the substance" of our arguments;^ 
noticing the views of European scholars, as without- 
determining the date of the present Mahabharahij the 
date of Bharata and of Bhagavadgita which survives and- 
which is to be described in this section cannot be taken 
back to about 1200 B. C. as we take it. We must also 
try to settle the date of the momentous Bharata fight 
which is the theme of this epic as the date of the first 
Bharata epic must be somewhere between this date and 

the date of the Mahabharata we now possess. 

Many European scholars/ notably German, have 

studied the MahabhSrata carefully since long and have 

recorded their diflferent views on this subject. But the • 

latest view is that the historical background of tins 

epic is an ancient conflict between two neighbouring 

tribes “which cannot be later than the tenth centur}* 

B. C." (Macd. p.'2S5). Winternitz nowhere gives his 

view of the date of this fight, but merely leaves liis 

readers to deduce it from the fact that the fights is not 

mentioned in the Vedas and that its first mention is 
» • 

found in the Sankhayana Srauta Sutra. He, however, - 
refutes the date 3102 B. C. assigned by ancient Indian 
tradition, from the beginning of the Kaliyuga, to the 
Bharata fight which took place a few months before k- 
This date, however, is the most probable one for tne 
following reasons. 

It is strange that European scholars are usually mis- 
led by the deceptive argument based on non-mention. 
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3102 B. .C. DAT.^OF BHARATA BIGHT 

ISfon-mention argumenj can only be valid .when jnention 
is necessary. To argue because the Bharata fight is not* 
mentibned in the Brahmanas, therefore it did not take 
place before the Brahmanas were written is illogical. 
The Brahmaqas are religious works, writteu to fsluci- 
date sacrificial proCjfdure; they are not works on his- 
tory, so that the mention of the Bharata fight was 
bound to appear therein. The Satapatha mentions 
. Jauamejaya and his three brothers in its old part, in 
-OTiinection with the Asvamedha sacrifice ; and we may 
infer from this mention that the Bharata battle must have 
been fought before the ^tapatha was . composed aboui 
iSOQO B. C. as deduced from an astronomical, statement 
in it. That there is no reference to this fight or its 
actors in the Bigveda SanhM is not strange, as the 
-compilation of that Sanhita may be taken to have been 
made by Vyasa before the fight. But there is a sukta 
in the l^igveda by Devapi who is uncle of Bhishma 
and there is a reference to. Somaka ^ahadeva,. grand- 
. father of Drupada, in another sukta. And in the Kun- 
tapa suktas, not included in the Rigveda, but taken in 
the Atharv^veda, plainly composed later than the com- 
pilation of the Rigveda, there is praise of king Pafi- 
kshit (nit &c.). We may, thus, be sure that the 

‘fight took place soon after the compilation of the 5ig- 
veda and before the enunciation of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana and thus the date assigned by Indian astrono- 
mers viz. 3102 B. C. is beyond doubt the correct one. 

. This date is supported by a foreign piece of evi- 
dence viz. the statement of Megasthenes recorded 
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about SCO 3. C. and taken by Pliny and Strabo 'in their 
■works. This evidence has not been noiiced by Euro- 
pean scholars. The Greeks ‘under .Alssander collected 
lists of dynasties in Egypt, Chaldaea and India and PEny' 
records that from Dyonysos to Sandracotos, the Indians 
count 154 kings and 6-157 years -and-S months. Arrian 
in S^abo gives 153 kings and 6042 ^'ears with three . 
republics, one of 300 years and another of 120 years, 
and states that “Dyonysos preceded Herakies by '1 5 
generations”. Now Herakies is plainl}* Hari or Sri^ 
krishjaa, as it is recorded by IMegasthenes that Herakies 
v,-as worshipped in the to-wn of Methora ( Mathura ) ; 
and if we take 153-15=138 kings berween him and 
Chandragupta, we have, taking 20 years average.for -a 
generation kings, 27 60 years between them. Thus 
the date of Sriltrishna comes to about '37604-3iC=S:>70 
B. C.; Srlkrishna died 56 years after the Bharata fight* 
and hence the date of the fight comes to 3106 B. C. 
v.'hich Is practically the accepted date. It clearly seen:- 
tiiat this tradition is as old as klegasthenes at least. 

It is true that the Puranas contradict this daie ; for 
they record that between the birth of P-arikshit ai’.d 
the coronation of the Nandas, the interval amounts -to 
1015 years ■^>'i i ew 

c^5TT=fTv:^— Vayu and Bl^gavaia). But tlie value of die 
Puranas as against that of the statement of Meg;'.^- 
thenes, dated 300 B. C. is, in our view, nil. For the 
Puranas vrere recon=tru-ct-ed about 4C0 A.‘ D. from 
traditions, mutilated and almost lost during the 
ceding Buddhist sunremacv. Th-e:r vrdue as reg-rls* 
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Buddhist and Hindu iccent dynasties being fresh in- 
memory may be great; but fc/ dynasties before the hirifi 
Nandas, they cannot be relied upon. On the other 
'ha'.id, the information collected by .Greek historians in 
Egypt and Chuldica has been found to be correct. The 
lists of Meuatho.^have been conOrmed from bricks 
Recently discovered. It is a pity that the list obtained 
ii> India by Megasthcncs has been lost and we havj only 
aiyaggregate. statement of his, taken by Plftiy and 
Strabo. Tilak who held, on the basis of the Puranas, that 
the Bharata fight took place about 1015+400, Nanda's 
approximate date=l 41 5 B. C., objected here that the 
average given by the figures of Megasthcncs for one 
generation of kings is too hnge ^*^1^=42 nearly). But 
in ca’lculating Srikrishnsi's date, wo have taken the 
usually accepted average per reign. And*secondly, in 
. all genealogies, the first mythical kings are always 
allotted long reigns. Thus in the Jewish genealogy, 
for 11 generations from Adam to Noah are allotted 
2263 years, giving an average of 200 years nearly per 
generation; for 11 Icings from Shem to Abraham, 1310 
years And for j 2 kings from Moses to Solomon 408 
years, giving an averageofl 30 and 34 years respectively. 
In Egypt also, the first kings were supposed to be 
gods, having long reigns arid human kings begin 
with Menos. • Similarly in India, from Dyonysbs or 
Daksha to Srikrlshna, therd were mythical kings and 
for these, 1 5 kings (this is the number of generations- 
actually given* in MBh. Anusa. p. 147,25-33), we have 
between thecA 6457 2740=3697 years, giving aa 
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average of 240 years pet reign. iThis is acceptable for 
fnythical reigns and the inl[orniation given by Megasthe- 
nes is not absurd and as earlier, is more reliable than 
that of the Puranas. Then again, though the discre-‘ 
pancies among the Puranas^may be disregarded, their 
assigning 1000 years to 32 kings of Brihadasva’s line in 
Magadha* is unreliable, firstly because this is a round 
number and secondly, no dynasty can last so lorfg* 
The fact is that the Puranas knew not or had fprgbt" 
ten the dynasties which ^ had intervened betweeii 
Jarasandha’s line and the historical line of Saisunagas 
lit' Buddha’s days and they took the same Jarasandha 
line to continue during the long interval. 

It is. really inexplicable how Tilak could • take 
1450 B. C. as the date of the Bharata fight, when he- 
liimself assigned 1 900 B. C. to the Maitryupanishad. 
For the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, which must have 
preceded the latter by several centuries, mentions the 
Parikshitas plainly and these four brothers named Jana- 

t 

mejaya, Ugrasena &c. are mentioned in the Satapatha 
in its earlier portion. We think that the date 31Q3 B. C. 
assigned by long tradition to Bharata fight iS' unques- 
tionably consistent with the date assigned to the whole 
range of Vedic literature. 

Passing on to the present Mahabharata, we find the 
same tendency in Europeans scholars to ignore patent 
facts and assign as late a date as possible^. Win- 

I 
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DION CHRXiOSTOM IGNORED 9 

ternitz puts ''the transformatioh of the epic MahabhS- 
rata into our present compilation gradually between* 
the 4th century B. C. and ‘the fourth century A, D.’* 

( p. 475 ). Macdonell similarly states tluxt a land-grant 
dated 462 A. D. “proves incontrovertably that the 
epic about 400 A* practically of exactly 

the same length as given in Adiparvan" (p. 287). 
Ho is, however, candid enough to add that “ fufther 
research in the writings of Northern Buddhists and 
their dated Chinese transitions will enable us to 
put that date back by some centuries and we are 
justified in considering it likely that the great epifc 
had become a didactic compendium by the beginning 
- of our era." With such indefinite words as “ some cen- 
. turies, likely &c," European scholars at the^utmost take 
' the principal part of the present Mahabharata to a little 
.before A. D. It cair, however, be positively proved tliat 
,'the epic with its present length of one lakh of verses 
was enunciated about 250 B. C. at the latest. In this 
view of ours, the late Lokamanya Tilak expressly 
agreed in his Gitarahasya. 

It is 'firsjily strange that European scholars, Hopkins 
included, take no account of the statement of the Greek 
traveller, Dion Chrysostom, who visited the Pandya 
' country about 5b" A. D. that there was in India an Iliad 
.of one lakh of verses. The reference is plainly to 
hlahabhSrataand from his seeing the epic in Southern 
. India, wecoay take it that the Biad of one lakh of verses 
was enunciated by Sauti two or three centuries before 
:Jn Naimisharapya in Northern India. This piece of 
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evidence long pointed 6iit by Weber remains unnoticed- 
bnd European scholars stip stick to 400 A. D, as the 
earliest date when the epic acquired its present length. - 
But the lowest limit is really the beginning of the*^ 
Christian era at the latest. 

C 

Other facts take this lower limit tc« 200 B. C. though •- 
not as definitely as Dion Chrysostom's statement. It 
seems almost certain that the present Mahabharata* is ■ 
earlier than Patanjali and Badarayana. The Ved^ta 
Sutra of Badara^’ana contains a definite refutation oT ' 
Buddhism and belongs to tlie time of the revival of 
Hinduism under Pushpamitra. The present Maha- 
bharata nowhere contains a refutation of Buddhism. - 
Some tenets of Buddhism are noted but not condemned^ . 
Thus the Anugita ( Asvamedha-p. 45 ) mentions that 
* some believe that the soul does not erdst after death ; 
others that this is not certain,’ and also that ‘everything ‘ 
is ?norq? or momentary’. Again in Santip. chap. 316 
we have Yoga minutely described and in chap. 236 
we are given the twelve Upakaranas of Yoga ; in these 
things there are marked differences from the details 
given in the Yogasutra of Patanjali. Patanjali’s name is 
not given anywhere in iMBh.; indeed Yoga issaidto liave 
been taught b}"- Hiranyagarbha though Sankhya issaidto 
hive been taught by Kapila (Santi^p. 3^8). Patanjali’s 
name would certainly have been given when describing 
the teacher of Yoga, had he preceded the iVIahabharata. 
Patanjali’s date, even if we take him to be the author 
of Mahabhashya, is 1 50 B. C. nearly the same as that 
of Badarayana and it seems certain that Mahabharata 
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320 B. O. HIG5^R LIMIT FOB' M.B.H. 

with its extensive philosophical Santiparvan precedes 

150 B.C. a 

> 

j The higher limit is afforded by the mention of 

Greeks, described as both valiant and learned; And 

as is generally conceded, M^habharata, as at present) 

is subsequent to'^ Alexander’s invasion. Its date) 

tWefore, lies between 320 and 150 B. C. It further 
» ) 
se^s that Sauti enunciated his enormous yprsion* 

Ijefore Asolia established Buddhism as the predominant 
religion of the country. Indeed Sauti probably ex- 
tended Bharata into Mahabharata to counteract the in- 
fluence of advancing Buddhism, as explained at lengtff 
in ‘our JTfWRfTtflqhrr in Hindi; but we are not chiefly 
concerned with the question here. As Mahal)harata 
contains nowhere a condemnation of Baddhism, its 
^ date may be taken to be about 250 B. C. while that of 
the Ramayana may be taken to be about 100 B. C. 
when Hinduism had triumphed under the Sungas and 
Buddha could be condemned as d thief (=!rin f| 

^ fw if f?;— Ramayana U). 

As the BhSrata fight took place in 3102 B. C. and 
as the present Mahabharata was enunciated about 250 
B. C., we may safely place Bharata, the intermediate 
stage of the epic, about 1400-1200 B. C., Vy§sa is said 
to have written a poem on the war soon after it, called 
Jaya or' "Victory; VaisampSyana recited the poem 
afresh at^the Sarpasatra of Janamejaya and Sauti recited 
it again in Naimsharanya to Saunaka and other ^shis. 


^ 3 ^ (MBb. I). 
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This story given in th6 Mahabharata may be believed 
‘in effect. In the IVhihab^arata itself, three beginnings 
-are assigned to the poem and the length of the inter- 
mediate poem is given as 24000, tlmt of the last edition 
being one lakh. It is wrongly supposed by Macdonell 
that the length of the original poepi is given as 8800 
verses. This figure is given respecting the Kuta- 
slok&s* put in bj’' Sauti himself to exhibit his poetical 

- powers^. This trick can not belong to the Bharat^" of 

■ Vaisampayana, much less tp that of Vyasa. “ 

- This date of the intervening Bharata is practically 
. Admitted by all scholars; for it is conceded that Panini 
knew of a Bharata (Winternitz p. 317 n. on sTRfr. 

- and ^ &c. ). It preceded the rise of Bud- 

• dhism and Jainism as "many moral narratives and 

sayings in it are drawn upon from the dth century B. C. 
by Buddhists and Jains ”( Winternitz p. 474). It is " 
wrong to say that “if an epic already existed in the 6th 
century, it was but little known in the native land of 
Buddhism” (ditto); for this contradicts the immediately 
preceding statement as also that “ the Gathas Jn the 
Tripltaka betray an acquaintance with the Krishna 
legend ” and “ in the Jataka-books appear vRssiv 
fiir and even the story of the marriage of 
%q^with five princes” (p. 472 ^tto). This cannot 
be slight acquaintance and a Bharata must surely have 
.preceded Buddism and even Panini. If the date of Pa- 

C 

* ^ and sT^i ^ l 


1200 B. C. PROBABLE DATE OP BHARATA 13 

mni be taken to be nin^h century B.'C., it is probable 
that tlje Bharata of Vaisampayana was composed in the 
nth century B. G.; and the Bhagavadgita which formed 
part of it can be assigned to about 1-100-1200 B. C. as 
will be shown in the nest chapter. Of coursci if their 
author is V^ampSyana, he can not be a pupil of 
"V^^sa of the days of the Bharata fight (3102 B.,C.)} 
butji descendant of his and the story of its recitations 
to Janamejaya, great-grand-son of Arjuna, is a fiction. 
Such fictions are often invented for magnifying the 
importance of a work and even Sauti’s reciting MBh. 
to §aunaka is a similar fiction. 



n BHAGAVADGflA 


Tne Br*aga7£idgii2 is conceded by all io*be the bright- 
• est jewel in the crown of Sanshrit Ikerature, Vedic and 
classical, it has been studied and studied and studied 
- and ai^rays admired by scholars, ancient and modern, 
Indian and foreign. It kis been translated into {drnost 
all the modern ciTilised Jauguages of the world and 
savants have written commentaries and Bhash\^a 3 on it 
from their various points of view, during two thousand 
years at least. The commentary of Jnanesvara, a Mara- 
this poet-saint of 1390 A. D., is the most poedc^ and 
imaginativetthat has yet been written and deserves to be 
specially mentioiied here. Being in the form ofa dialogfie, 
the Bhagavadgita is most attractive in all its philoso-' 
phical expositions and in this respect may be said to 
excel even the dialogues of Plato, though the latter's 
merit in putting opposite views in the most convincing 
form is unique in the literature of the world. 

Ko praise of the poem can be higher than that be- 
stowed on the Gata by the German scholar Humboldt. 
It is as memorable as that bestowed on the Upanishads 
by Schopenhaur and deserves to be taken down in , 
every work on Sanskrit literature. ^'This episode in tlie 
blahabhSrata h the most beautiful, nay the only truly 
philosophical poem we can nnd in all the literatures 
known to us” ("Winternitz. p. -427 ). Even bHcdonell 
^praises the language of the poem. “The beauty and 
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ported by many, it is not an interpolation by him, either’ 
ftom language or the grandness of the conception. Iiv 
fact Sauti has copied it in the'Udyogap. ch. HI, where^ 
he makes Srikrishna give to Dhritarashtra not' 

only absurdly but ineffecti^ally. 

It would be profane, in a way, to Subject this religio- 
philosophical gem to critical examination and to dis-' 
cuss its^genuineness or value. In a work on the his- 
tory of Sanskrit Literature, this has, however, to be 
done and we proceed to notice the various topics which 
arise in such examination. The name of the poem is' 
^^hagavadglta or “the Song of the Lord". It is proba- 
bly a name bestowed on it «by Sauti ; for there are 
more than one such songs or nrnr: in MBh., called so,. 
because they- are sung or recited by some great teacher. 
The author’s name Bhagavat is not that of any indivi- ^ 
dual as thought by some, but is a title bestowed on- 
every spiritual teacher.* We find it in the Upanishads, 
used for even a KShatritya teacher trsig:) by Brah- 
nun pupils. We know Buddha was also called Bhaga- 
vat for this very reason. The word refers here to 
Vasudeva and not to an imaginary teacher named- 
subsequently identified with Srikrishna, as sup-- 
posed by an Indian critic. 

The work is divided into 18 chapters and each- 
chapter has a separate name in the colophon which- 
m very long ; thus at the end of the firstc chapter 
we have fifl 

* See ^ q;^ &c. Ohhandogya. 



TH£ COLOPHOK AS OLD AS SASTI IT 

usrars^sn^?: This- is usually prefaced by the words- 
^icraipsir, referring to the fact thattte Gita, 

is a part of the PiTahSbKaratn. It seems probable, 
that these names of chapters and this colophon are also- 
very old, as bid as Sauti, in other words as250 'B. C. 
They are invariah^ the same in all copies of the Gita 
^Vhether made by Sankara or MSdhva writers and are- 
thus certainly as old as 800 A. D. at least. But they 
;^robably go back to Sauti himself who has put this- 
poem in the middle of his MBh. with all the reverence 
due to it. He properly describes it as Upanishad or 
esoteric teaching, BrahmavidyS or the doctrine of Brah- 
man and Yogasastra or the science of ascetic practices^ 
these ^subjects being actually treated in the GitS, not 
as they are seen in SSnkhya, Yoga and VedSnta 
Sutras no\v exisfing, but in the original slrnpes these 
^ philosophies had before Panini, 

The Gita is supposed by some to be purposely divi- 
ded into 1 8 chapters by the author because the Bharata 
fight lasted for 18 days and the MBh, has IS parvans. 
But this is quite untenable, because the poem is con- 
ceded by dll to be more ancient than MahabMrata itselL 
The identity of number is, we think, accidental ; nay 
if an inference is to be drawn, it is that Sauti divided 
his MBh. into 18 parvans and made the fight last for 
1 8 days, because the Gita vjas divided into 1 8 chapters- 
and not -rice-versa. 

The number of verses in the Gita is 700, and one 
unimportant and unnecessary sloka is genetsdly con- 
sidered as interpolated viz. ^ \ 155 - 
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g? ^ W at the beginning of the 13th 
chapter. This verse is prt)bably added by soma one 
to make the number of verses in the Gita fuU 700, a^ 
number mentioned however by Sankara in his Bhashya. 
The Bombay version of MSh. gives two or 'three verses 
after the Gita is finished, stating tl^t there are in it 
620 gerses spoken by Ke^va, 57 by Arjuna, 67 by 
Sanjaya and 1 by Dhritarashtra. But this brings^up 
the total to 745 and further in the Gita actually given, 
in the MBh. of the Bombay version itself, the num- 
bers are 573, 85, 44, and 1 respectively. Theseenumera- 
tion verses which are not found in the Gauda version 
are, therefore, inexplicable and may be Kuta-s’lokas by 
some unknown Deccani writer. Quite recently, a 
different version of the Gita has been found in Southern 
India with a different total of verses and with 26 
chapters. We can not take any account of this 
version, as it is opposed to the unanimous testimony 
of writers from ancient times in all parts of India. 

The next question is whether the Gita has grown to 
its present length, by several stages. It is^supposed 
by many scholars that there are several contradictions 
in the Git5 and that some parts strike us as later 
additions. Rajaram Shastri Bhagavat thought that the 
original Gita ended in the middle of chapter n and 
the part (1139) is new. But this 

can not be accepted, though we admit that one feels a 
sort of hiatus at this sloka — a break in the context. 
This is so, we think, because we carry in our mind. 
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ter, the principal picture ^ould <5nly be a tiny ihing.- 
^3 to the many contradictbns pointed out by Sajaraim 
SbastxT. iney are in reality not such ail {e. g. 

'srhich must be interpreted Vitii ^ added) and 
do not reqirire to be nctedjit length. We'are firmly of • 
opimon that the Bhagavadgita, as it- is, is a consistent • 
Viiole \vritten by one gifted author, in language simpll 
3'et deep, having all die force, meedcm, and fervou^of 
a spoken language. The 1 Sth chapter comes ac the. ' 
end properlv and in a vray^summarises the 'K’hole teach- - 
ing of the "wcrk in a grand peroration, justice Telang 
dud several European scholars are of the same opinion,. 
(see Telang’s preface to Ms English translation of the 
Bbagavadgita) and vre think that ever;.* one who ‘reads - 
the Gita again and again and pcres over its meaning 
vrill be convinced that the Gita did' not end at the 
begining of ^nd that there are no inter- . 

polations in it. 

The question is*^ often asked, could such a long dis- 
cussion have taken nlace on the battlefield ? It gees 
ivithout saying that none can know whar Srikrishra 
actually =:ud on the battle-field or indeed if an}' discus-, 
sion did uike place at all. It is an episode conmlning tlie 
teaching of Srikrisbna, given in the words of Vaidim- 
payana or seme ether gifted author, represented as deli- 
vered on the battlefield, niking advantage of the rcomen-' 
tons occasion and the natural feeling of disiray -wi'ich 
would arise in a humane heart at the sight o: thousands 
and hundreds of thousands cfmea of the Siine ki::: and 


SEBMOK ON MORNS-A PARALLEL 3}. 

lun ready to fly at ono ifnother's ftiroat in a civil war. Let 
-ifs take a parallel instance frani the Pble. The unique 
Sennon on the Mouyiit which contains the Inghest moral 
-teaching that a divinely inspired person can give cqn 
^ot be supposed to contain Jhe actual words of Jesus 
Christ, Instoricallp speaking, though they are indeed 
divinely straight, simple and spiritual. Nay it can not 
he said that this whole teaching was delivered.at one 
;time qr that it was really delivered on the top of a hill. 
IrTc are, however, certain tliat the words are thqse 
of St. Matthew ( cliapters V and VI ) and that they give 
the Avhole moral teaching of Jesus Christ. In the same 
maimer it may be taken that the Bhagvadgi^ composed 
by a gifted author contains the philosophical tespchiug 
of Srikrishna represented as delivered on the»battle-field. 
^e author discloses this when he says at the end 
* ^ ^ as Srikrishna could not 

have uttered these words ; for there was then no dialogue 
vfhich could be read. Plainly the author is out here 
in recommending his work for reading by reUgiously 
minded persons. 

Winternitz who has described and discussed the 
.BhagavadgitS in his “Indian Literature” at great length 
expresses the same views practically as Rajaram 
Shastri Bl^avat. He tliinks that the Gita discloses 
i^hree kinds of Krish^, t|ie hero Krishna, the, ^age 
•Krishna and the god Krish^ and tliat the speech of 
sage Krishna from is 'in irreconcilable 

'.fontradiction with the preceding speech of the, he^o 
iKrishpa (p. 429) endng wth qr sr 
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We have already explained theapps- 
rent contradiction, the change of front or the breakjin ther- 
context here. We may further add that this idea of three- 
Krishnas is like that of Dr. Bhandarkar who held that there ■■ 
were two Krishnas, the Krishna of the Gopils and the 

. Krishna of the Gita. But even Dr. Bhandarkar did not 

« 

see ^three Krishnas in the Gita itself. The idea Is- 
^ due toAhe inability of modern tlunkers to understehd 
how certain human beings can be looked upon as divine.. 
A German scholar lias remarked “When Jesus Chri^ 
c says that 'He was with God in the beginning' he is 
either a madman or an impostor.” We will not discuss 
the- question whether great ^religious teachers of ‘the 
world .were really divine beings or not; but we-, must 
point out that in ancient times and till recently, that 
perhaps even now, most people actually believed and be^ 
lieve that certain persons were Avataras or incarnations*' 
of the Deity or born of God and that, therefore,' works- 
like the Bhagavadgita or the Bible written under this- 
belief represented Krishna or Clirist as both divine 
and human. We need not suppose tliat these two^aspectS 
in these works arose at different times or that these are- 

f 

any contradictions as such. ‘ 

Describing in detail the three paths preached in the 
Gita for emancipation, “the path of- dutiful desireless- 
action, the path of knowledge and the path of the love 
of God,” Winternitz again observes, “ There are con- 
tradictions staring us in the face at every turn’ 
(p. 433). “ In one place Krishna is a personal god and- 
in aootlier he Si^ys he is in all beings and then quitO aB- 
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of itj unsoand is cle^ firdmthe fact that the Bha^avadgita 
strikes one, throughout itsjength, with the beauty of its 
language and the charm of itS‘jpoetry, a merit which no 
patched up work can possess. The supposed inter-* 
polations, necessarii)" made at different times, cannot 
have the same diction or dignity of ..expression, much 
^ less the same sonorous ring in its words or the same 
rhytlnn in its melody. The Gim, it is clear, must be coh- 
ceded to be the work of one gifted author as Jusuce 
Telang rightl}* maintained in the aforesaid preface to his* 
translasion ofthe Gita. But further, these apparent incon- 
sistencies or contradictions of thought or teaching 
disappear, immediately we take into consideration the 
. position of the Gita by time in t^e historj* of the develop- 
ment of Indian philosophy and the vivid fact that the 
author of the Gita strives to harmonise all the sj’stemscf 
thought that were current in its davs; The Gita nlainlv • 
is not preached to teach the theistic doctrine alone. 

It clearly seeks to, expound the different doctrines in 
vogue and to improve upon them in harmonizing aU 
wliich is the special merit of its teaching. As Christ 
accepted the prophets, Moses and Elias, who bad'" gone 
before him and their teacliing, so also the Gita accepts 
•the teachings of the schools of thought which Iiad 
already arisen ; and like Christ it improves upon and 
harmonises them. Christ “came not to destroy but to- 
fulfil" and go further. It would, thereiore, be absurd to 
look upon the passages which speak of Brahman or 
these wherein the utiliri’ of sacrince is preached, os 
interpolations. 
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s, Vedavada, namelj^ the performance of sacrifice for the love? 
of enjoyment and Svargaf" The cult of sacrifice TFvas at 
its highest as seen in the Srauta^Sutr^, hundreds qf 
sacrifices heing prescribed for hundreds of desires. The 
Gita condemns this T^qrr^iq^lST vm ii C^#43) 

cult of Srauta sacrifice. But as the oldest path, it could 
note, condemn it altogether and Sri Ehishna preaches- 
etc; this is how the Gita improves upojj the 
old doctrine. Christ similarly accepts the law of Moses - 
tliat a writ of divorce should be given but adds “ do not 
vdivorce a wife except for adultery ”. The daily sacri-- 
fices must be performed to propitiate the gods who will 
requite by sending rain ; but'perform all sacrifices iSrith 
the sense upon j'ou that you;are sacrificing to thfe high- 
est Brahmiih in effect and that will secure salvation. 

i. <- 

The Gita could neither* omit the path of Sanyasa nor 
the path of sacrifice, the two old orthodox paths ; but 
taking them it improves upon them in detail. 

The third philosophy which held the field was that of 
Sankhya which had already come into essitence in the 
dax's of tlie later Upanishads, Katha and Kena (vide 
Sec. n p. 1 72). The theory of Purusha and l^akriti and- 
twenty-Sur Tatvas, as well as of three Gunas was well 
established, though not quite orthodox and the Gita 
propounds this philosophv* as it was then known, not 
the later Sankh 5 ’‘a of the MBh. or that of the Karikiis. 

It even expands the doctrine of the three .Gunas, by 
applying it to many things, vide chapters 1 7 and 1 3. But 
the Gita improves upon and reconciles it with the ortho-- 
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• 38 SANSKRIT LITl^SATURE , 

theistic and pantlvsistic‘ doctrines. It is tliis which makes 
the Gita the accepted revelation of all schools of thpught 

• and sects in India. •' ^ 

Combining these four doctrines together in one 
exquisite structure, the Bliagavadgita stands before us 
■ like the Taj Mahal, one among the s^ven wonders of the 
world, a wonderful literary monument, inlaid with letters 
of ^bld on its four walls of shining marble, declaring 
the doctrines ofSanyasa, Sacrifice, Sankh3'a and BHaliti, 
having a gate in each side,.through which one can enter 
into! the inner shrine of Brahman. In front of the cliief 
_^ate, the gate of Vasudeva, the terrace is gained by a ‘ 
slowly rising flight of steps on which may be spen 
multitudes of women, Sudras and Vaisyas ; and ^a few 
Brahmins %nd Kshatriyas are also there. They are 
. singing the praises of their favouritse gods, VibhStis 

• only' of Vasudeva, and dancing with delight at the* 
sight of the inner shrine. On the left side the 

; terrace is gained only by three steps. Sankhyas 
and scientists are standing on this side tiying by 
. their reason to find out tlie entrance which remains 

I. 

• screened and which is the Purushottama gate. At 
the hind gate there are no steps to get on to the 

. terrace ; a few persons with the help of the ladder of 
Dhyana have come upon the terrace and are sitting 
in various postures in meditation and with the help of 
Pranayaraa, Japaor other Yogicmentalpractice are trying 
to see tlirough the difficult gate of Omkara.® On the 
fourth side are Brahmins and Kshatriyas tr5TiBg to get 
OB to the terrace b}^ the help of the trees of sacrifice 
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laflen' with luscious fruit, but falling <lown again and 
again in seizing it, the temptation being avoided by 
a few only whose ga?e is fi.ted on the inner tabernacle 
tlirough the gate. There are domes on the four 
sides ; but the central cupola riges above these domes in- 
scribed in golden letters with jji i 

w ii. 

\VMch of these four gates is favoured by the Gita is a 
question on which famous Bhash 5 'akaras from Ankara 
onwards liave differed. There*is no question of efficacy, 
though it is also raised by some; for in our view all the 
doors are open and there are doors on every side and^ 
not on one side only. Thp inner taberncale can be ap- 
proached throughany door, though there is only one access 
to the inside of the tabernacle viz. true knowledge of God 
(clhf ?fr in?lf %% 55). The only ques- 

tion is wliich is the easier way and the Gita in plain tenns 
describes as the easiest (see &c.) But the 
Gita always keeps Kannayoga in its front; its nwia object 
is to induce Arjuna to figlil and hence the main puqiosc 
of the, Gita is to teach the path of Kannayoga namely 
the perfonoance of one’s duty, regardless of result 


dedicating one’s actions to God. 

There are hundreds who arc not attracted towanis 
any' one of these gates, engrossed witii tlicir own false 
philosophy' and immersed in tlte pleasures of this world, 
'riicir atheistic pliilosophy* is also hoticcil by die Giui 
only to condemn it. For it li.id alrawly tome into cx.;c- 
ence and was knomi as the Barliaspatya dc^triao- It 
is shitcd in one of the Braiinunas licit lae 
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preceptor of Devag, tailght this false doctrine to Asuras 

• that they might be easily (\estroyed by the Devas. Asuras 

• are Western Aryans and their materialism is noticed 

- akeady in the Upanishads (see Sec. II p. 190). Thfc 
"tenets of this Asura philosophy are glowingly described 

in XVI They even 

perform sacrifices, only for pomp and show. This div?.- 

• sion of men into two camps, the Daiva and the Asura-, is 

• older than the Sankhya Triguna theory and is natifiraUy. 
noticed in the Gita, coming as it does in time nearer the 
Upanishads. It has been eclipsed by the Sankhya doc- 

-‘crine and is not found in subsequent works. Tliis 

• chapter also can not, therefore, be supposed to be^an 
interpolation. 

We have^-thus far shown how the Bhagavadgita is one 

• consistent whole, the exquisite workmanship of one 

- architect who has properly put in the several parts *■ 
of it, and not a small edifice to which incongruous 
-additions have been made from time to time. Nobody 
has ever maintained that the Gita was written before 
the Upanishads or the four Vedas. The argument, there- 
fore, that the passages which speak of Brahman' or 
sacrifice are interpolations is not understandable. It 

'-could not but speak of Brahman, since even Western 
scholars place the Git§. after the older Upanishads. 
And if it is taken much later, all the more reason there 
is- why it should contain a description of. the several 
doctrines then in vogue viz. the doctrine of Brahman, of 
sacrifice, of Bhakti, and .of the Atheism of BSrhaspatyas. 
-Inasmuch as '.the Gita ;has condemned the last and 
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?imnnomsed the other aiad orthodox dpctrines .with its 
--own doctrine of duttful desirel 5 ss action, it has natural- 
ly been accepted as revelation by all the orthodox 
-teachers of Hinduism. The three now recognised works 
■ on VedSntaphilosophy, are, therefore, the ten Upanishads, 
the Bhagavadgita (cfilled both and and 

* the Vetanta Sutra of Badarayana. All the great teachers 
of Hindu philosophy from Sankara onwards have wriAen 
Bhashyas on these three works and established their 
'cfeim to be recognised as t^c];iers of philosophy. 

The Bhagavadgita, like every other, book of revelation, 
has its miracle. The chapter is often looked * 

upop as an interpolation; but it is not so and is a neces- 
sary part of this sacred book. It is on a par with the 
-story' of the transfiguration of Christ in, the Bible 

• (St: Matthew ch. 17). Nay, it is far more in consonance 

with the high ima^nation and poetry of the author of 
the Gita than such ordinary miracles as are believed in 
in every country or people, the raising of the dead 
•or the curing of the blind. Indeed the is not a 

miracle, ^3^ being seen withl^®?=gg; and not with 
h uman eyes US in the Bible. It is a prophetic vision, a 
cinema view of the whole uinverse, as the roll of time is 
.unfolded before the irund’s eye. Even Winternitz does 
not appear to look upon this whole chapter as inter- 
polated. He takes objection to a few verses in it, “ While 
I record my conviction that the author of the Gita wjis 
-a great potJt, I hesitate to attribute to lum such verses as 
XI 26 in which the heroes of the epic are visioned as 
hanging between the teeth of the god ” (p. 437). We 
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lire afraid Winter nitz has missedthe Dhvaui here viz. that' 
* there is praise here of the great valour of these heroes 
who are not easily swallowed even, by the AU-Devourer 
but who slick (not hang) in his teeth 
It must be admitted that the GitS being in verse and 
in the fonn of a dialogue, there is r-rat that rigidity of 
treatment or precision of tenns which is expected inra. 
purely^ .philosophical treatise. The word Yoga especially ' 
^ is used in different senses as also Brahman. Bjif the 
difficulty arises because jve are accustomed to use tlie 
two words in particular senses in modern times and 
'"are always obsessed with the Yogasutras of Patanjali • 
and the so-called Brahmasutras of Badarayana. Ifiwe 
could^ translate ourselves to the time when thp GitS. - 
was composed several hundreds of years before these 
Sutras, nay even before the Sutras of «Paniui, when the 
Sanskrit languange was actually spoken, we shall be able*- 
to avoid this stumbling at the words sr^or snffPI.. 

Finally it may^be noticed that there are some senten- 
ces in the Gita which strike us as riddles and are there* - 
fore susceptible of different meanings. Such soryings 
are, however, always pet with great teachers. Even in 
-the Bible, w*e find sentences like ‘He who loses his life 
shall save it and he who saves his life shall lose it»’ 

TO*! or Jjiq and ^ ^ 

contain a poetical Alankarainvolving contrary 
statements. There are others winch strike us as pithy 
sayings and vrhich a great teacher usually uttevs. This is • 
the chief reason why we see similar sayings in the Gita arid- 
the Bible. We need not argue from this tliat either copied- 
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from the other, as Dr. Lorinser and others do. Similar 
thoughts and expressions occuif to great poets and spiri- 
fjal teachers in different countries and at different times 
indenpedently. When, therefore, the Bible has ‘Many 
prophets and 'kings have desSred to see these things 
which ye see and h^ve not seen them' (St. Luke X 24) 
or ,the Gita has 3l?g^\and ^ ^ 

(XI 52), we need not suppose cOj)ying. 
• A*nd if copying is to be inferred, it would be that the 
Bible embodies sayings which liad gone westwards 
through Buddhist teachers. For the Gita, as we proceed 
to show in the following note, was preached long before 
Bud'dha and necessarily, therefore, before Christ. It is, 
however, true that the sentiments and sayings of th'e Gita 
haije been copied ip the several pseudo-Gitas which have 
heen composed aftes the true Gita and put into various 
Puranas and other religious works. These "have been 
noticed by Tilakin Ins Gitarahasya and they have not even 
approached the excellence and grandeur of the original. 


u 
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, NOTE I-THE ijATE^^ OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 
European scholars generally place the Gita at the beginning- 

C 

of the Christian era or a little earlier. They place the Maha- 
hharata itself about 400 A. D. and naturally Gita, as an old 
part of it, is placed some centuries before this date. Winter- 
^ nitz thus gives 200 B. 0. as the date of ^e old Gita (p. 438). 
Before discussing the propriety of this European view, we 
will firstootice and discuss the views of Tilak who discusse3„this 
■subject at length in his Gitarahasya and who strangely onougl^ 
puts the Gita about the fourth century B. 0. only (p. 564). 

^ More strangely still, among the arguments detailed for this 
view, we find that the well-known Vedanta Sutras and the 
Bhagavadgita are treated by him as two works by the same 
<- author viz. Badarayana who is, most strangely, looked upon 

C # 

as the person jn^ho has also put the Mahabharata into its pre- 
sent form. It is inexplicable how so great ^n author as Til^k 
whose deep research and piercing acumen enabled biTn to fix, .. 
almost beyond doubt, the date of the compilation of the 
Eigveda, should have entertained such palpably absurd opi- 
nions. We have, therefore, to controvert these views at the 
outset, reluctantly no doubt, as we have generally accepted 
Tilak’s views on many Vedic subjects. ^ • 

Tilak properly holds that the Gita formed part of the Bharata 
which was expanded by some one into the present Mahabharata. 
But he looks upon the present Gita as expanded by this 
author from its original form which was much smaller than 
the present. The most striking verse according to him, added 
by this author, is 

: ti SHI 4. The mentioned here is the 
Vedantasutra of Badarayana who is also treated as the author 
of the present Gita and of the present Mahabharata. For the 
Vedantasutra refers to the Gita, though not directly yet un- 
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•questioBably, in many sufcras (e. g. I 2,3, 1 3,23, IE 1,36, H 3, 
45, nit3,31, IV 1,15 and IV 2,21). The words 

and srgqH in the Vedantasiitra refer to the Gita alone, 
as appropriate statements from any other anthorilies are not 
quoted by any'Bhashyakara of commentator or can be 
•quoted by any person ijren now. This makes the Gita precede 
thq Sutra of Badarayana. But the Gita referring to Brahma- 
antra makes ike latter precede Gita. This difficulty is soAred 
by Tilitk by holding that Badarayana is the author of both the 
'extended^ GitS and the Vedanta Sutra. 

It is no doubt certain that the Sutra of Badarayana refers 
to the Gita in the several sutras noted above, for the Gita was 
already a semi-divine authority on Vedanta, next to 
the divine authority of Jihe Uponishads. But it seems 
equally certain that the Gita by the word S ! Si^ does notirbfer 
to the^Sutra of Badarayana. In the first place, i^ would not 
be acceptable that 'Badarayana, taking advantage of the 
established reputation of the Gita as Smriti, would, in expand- 
ing it, introduce a verse mentioning his own Sutra as autho- 
rity. No respectable author would do much less a 
spiritually minded orthodox author. Secondly, Badarayana 
is not mentioned anywhere in HBh. as having extended the 
Bharal^. >It is Sauti who expressly says that ho has extended 
the Bharata to a hundred thousand verses iSPTHfiT 5 JTTrw ^ 
). It is a commmon wrong notion that Krishna Dvai- 
payaua and Badarayana are one and the same persons. Bada- 
rayana has nothing to do with BBh. or the Gita. The two 
names are confounded by the Marathi translator of the MBh. 
also. We even think that Badarayana is wrongly colled VySsa. 
Krishnadvaipayana is alone Vyasa ’n’lIrH &c. 

MBh.). The gotra also is different as shown already, the former 
bring trnr^r? i. e. snraff and the latter, (Section lit p. 18). 
Thirdly in the verse quoted can not refer to the Vedanta 
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« Sutra of Badarayana, notwithstanding the opinion of Rama-, 
nuja, Madhva, Anandagiri add other great authorities. ITor the 
description of ‘ Kshstra / given** hereafter in the Gita, differ^- . 
entirely from that given in Vedantasutra ( *Tf rSfrnsEf^Rf 
^cq-TplR' xf and ^'ErrcI§3tTfrr > 1 %; are not 

acceptable to the latter). To what doescfthe word then refer ?' 
The answer is, to some Sutra which was current before Panipi 
who^^mentions a by Parasarya and better still to '^the- . 

^ TJpanishad sentences like ^ srgi riSTc5TRf^ as held by 

Sankara, If we scan the sloka carefully, we find that it * 
refers to two authorities viz. the many scattered Rik mantras 
«( ) by Rishis and to q% : or logical 

definite expressions (prose) by Rtshis. Tilak and Prof. 
Amalnerkar who thought like him fail to notice that in^’ the 
aeconddine q^: is 5{j^vf like gvfir%: in the first line and that 
'• ( ) has to be repeated in the second line. ’ The 
are by Rishis and hence refer *to the Upanishads. 
Brahmasutra can not refer to the Sutra of Badarayana who i# 
an Acharya and not a Risbi. There are many statements in the 
Upanishads whlolj assign reasons and are definite like 
the one quoted above. We are, therefore, certain that there iS' 
no reference here to the Vedantasutra of Badarayana and that 
the Gita precedes it by several centuries. Tilak also ‘seems to 
have wrongly placed the Vedanta Sutra about the 4th century 
B; 0. For, as stated already, it contains a refutation of 
Buddhist doctrines and may properly be assigned to the 
• revival of Hindu supremacy in the days of Pushpamitra after 
the downfall of the Maurya ^nasty. It is also hence wrong 
to suppose that Badarayana recast the MBh. which does not 
contain any refutation of Buddhism and alsoP wrote the 
Vedanta Sutra which refutes it. 

The Gita can not be a work of Badarayana for many other 
reasons. The Gita, even as we have it, does not condemn 
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•Sankhya and Yoga philos-iphies; buJ they, are expressly and 
perfecbly refuted by Badarayana^. Indeed, Sankhya was the 
first and chief opponent to be jefuted, the to be over- 

thrown and Badarayaita does it clearly and cogently and over- 
-throws Yoga also Avith the same stroke ( #i ^JT : 

• The Sankhya and Yoga thus ovAthrown are not the Sankhya 
and Yoga of the Gita^, they are their later .developments, as 
stated already, described in the MBh. admiringly and approv- 
Sankhya and Yoga are orthodox and acceptable views 
. in the present MBh. being nowhere controverted in it. Hence 
also Badarayana can not be the l^st recaster of MBh. nor of 
course, of the Gita. Badarayana also refutes the Pancharatra 
fioctrine which is a late form of the Bhagayata doctrine first 
propounded by the Gita. Lastly, he even controverts the 
opinion of the Gita in regard to the and puts it on 

a lower level. This treatment of this subject in thd* Sutra 
will convince any one that Badarayana can not 'fie the author 
,-of the Gita and it is almost a riddle to us how Tilak did not 
or could not see all this. 

Having wrongly looked upon Badarayana os the author of 
the present Gita and also of the present Mahabharata from the 
verse discussed above, Tilak detdls other arguments in support 
of this view which to our mind lead exactly to the opposite 
conclusion.. He rightly shows in his Gitarahasya (p. 507-520) 
that the Gita is seven times referred to in the Mahabharata 
itself, on<je even as fj?rf(c[r ffOTftTlS 

Santip. 346, 12. Mark the plu: ff^PTrg ). As noted already, it 
IS praised at the beginning of Anugita in Asvam. p. 16, 9 — 13 
■through the month of Srikrishua himself. Complete sentences 
from the Gita again recur at several places in MBh., 27 such 
instances being given by Tilak. Even thoughts are constantly 
repeated in the several philosophic disquisitions in the 
■Mahabharata. But these facts do not go to show that the 
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authors of the Gita aud the Zdahabburata are the same, as Tilak 
argues 5 but they show on the contrary that the author of the- 
present MBh, had the whole (JIta before him as a work of 
established reputation. The same author would not praice 
one particular part of his own work in another part of it. 
Nay he would taka care not Vo repeat his own sentences any- 
where. Plainly .the HBh. quotes and dOes not repeat sentences 
from the Gita. It seems clear that the Gita, as it is at present, 

1 e 

esLSteSi and liad attained reputation before the IMababiiarata 
was constructed in its present form. It must havei formed 
part of the Bharata of Vai^ampayana of 34000 verses which 
was extended into the present ilBh. o£ one lakh. The first or 
t original work ‘Jaya^ of '/yasa may have contained the germ of 
the Gita. But Vaisampayana^s Bharata, we are sure, contained 
the Gita as it is today, because ^he incident given 

in the^ middle of it which is often looked upon as ah inter- 
polation hai been copied four times in ALBh. as shown by 
Tilak, onceinefi'ectually to Dhrtarashtra as noted already, next 
to Uttanka, again by Narayana to Narada and by Bama to 
Parasurama (Asvam. p. 55, Sandp. 339 and Yanap. 99), The 
original idea of the Gita was grand and it was copied by 
Sauti thrice in his MBh. 

On the basis of this wrong view, Tilak assigns the^ same 
date to the Gita as to the present Mahabharata wjiich he fixes 
at about 300 B. 0. ( wrongly given as 500 before Saka at p. 
564 Gitarahasya ) from arguments which we do not detail 
here, as they are already given in the preceding chapter. The 
original Gita, Tilak places about 1400 B. 0. as ha takes this- 
as the date of the Mahabharata fight. We have already shown 
how this view also is wrong and the original Gita of Yyas% 
if such existed, must be dated 3102 B. C. It was practically 
a negligible nucleus, and we have no idea of it. But the 
Bhagavadgita which we possess and which must have been 
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before the author\of the present MBh. as p work of established, 
fame may be placed about 1400 S. 0. as we proceed to showi* 
That the Bhagavadgita is .later than the 13 old Upanisbads- 
is clear from the fact that it quotes sentences from Katha, 
Kena &c ; and hence the higher limit for its date may be 
taken to be 1900 B.^ 0., the datfc of Maitryupaniahad fixed by 
Tilak himself. To ix the lower limit, we have certain state- 
inents in the chapter ( S ) which most be taken to be a 
part of the present Gita being looked upon as a later p.d(3ition. 
We are not, therefore, taking oar stand on a portion of the Gita.* 
which may be taken to be its oldest part. There is also 
farther proof that it formed part of the Gita as it was before 
the recastor of MBh., because he has copied it, though n 9 t ' 
cleverly, in the Anugita, There are many interesting state- 
ments in this chapter whiolf we will notice by and by ; but the 
most important one is *n#ri The men- 

tion of the name rrmVff makes it certain that tile GItS is later 
than 2000 B. 0, tte names of months in the Samhita and even 
the Brahmana period being and so on, as shown by~ 

S. B. Dixit. But this placing' of Margasirsha at the head of the 
list of months by their new names makes it probable that the 
Oita precedes Vedanga Jyotisha. From this Vedanga onwards, 
months commenced Avith Magha until the counting was again 
changed before the beginning of the Christian era and the 
month-list was made to commence with Chaitra, a method 
which still obtains. This argument is not, however, decisive ; 
for even now month-reckoning from hfarga^Irsha obtains in. 
the north-western parts of India. In the Mahabharata itself, 
month-names are twice givens in detailing Vishnuvrata and 
they begin with Margasirsha (Ann, p. 106 and 109). Eveni 
Amarakosha details month names beginning with Margasirsha. 

It appears that when the new month-names based on the 

were introduced at the end of the Brahmana period. 
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the month list began witlj 3Iargas]^sha aajf hence JiToFfT 

logically speaking, indicates a time that ranges from 2000 
B* 0. to 200 B. 0. the date 3f the Siddhaatas roughly, nvhich 
introduced the Chaitra reckoning. Bat*the nest Sentence 

•• gives us reason to hold that this verse belongs to 
a period which is nearer thc^ earlier limit. If qinffff Is the 
first month, the first season should be After the Vedanga 
Jyotisha, the months began with ifRr and the seasons with 
■RnfiV and we actually find in 3q3rfirTr> 

•• ( Asvam. p. 44,2) in consonance with the Vedanga 
■Jyotisha. But the Gita keeps up the old Vedic season reckoif- 
ing in which was tne ffrst season. This indicates that 
while the Gita precedes, Anugita follows Vedanga jyotisha. 

The sentence ^^TCTfiTf 5 Rfi also suggests the same date. We 
know that the Vedic Aryans looked upon the moon as higher 
and more distant than the sun and indeed as one of the Nak- 
■shatras. Thus the Chhaudogya gives 

&c. It does not seem ‘that the Vedanga 
■Jyotisha looked upon the sun as lower or nearer than the * 
moon. This would also make' the Gita come nearer the 
Upanishads. 

The most interesting verse in this chapter is ^ 

11 , The Siddhanta idea is that in a Kalpa Ijhere 
are fourteen Manus and not four; and hence this linejias become 
a tough riddle to scholars. Tilak takes here three categories 
instead of two, viz. the seven Maharshis, the Jour preceding and 
the Manus ( seven including the present Vaivasvata). But 
this interpretation is unsatisfactory, to say the least 5 the 
word four stands in it without its noun. Tilak takes here, 
as understood, the four Vyuhas given in the Narayaniya 
Akhyana. But Vasudeva can not include himself aiaong the 
four and cannot describe Vasudeva as born from Vasudeva. 
We may note here one more wrong view of Tilak viz. that “the 
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'dociirioe in the flarayanaya Aihyana is, the same as that of 

the Gita; indeed the Bhagapala, Satvata, Pancharatra ani 

iiar'dyaniya Dhaimas are one* and are mentioned in and 

fpreceded the Gita/’ *This is clearly a mistaken view. When 

•the Bhagavad^ta was recited, there was no doctrine of Chatur- 

vyuha or any Yyuha current;^ The Bhakti doctrine then 

moved about Vasu^iva alone of the Yrishals and Arjuna of 

the Pandavas ( SI 11), The doctrine' subsequently developed 

. into the Pancharatra and the relatives of Krishna* were 
* 0 

, ^broug^t in viz, his brother Sankarshana, his son Pradyumna • 
• and has grandson Aniruddha,, The Narayaniyalihyana in 
. h£Bh. refers to the Gita respecthiUy and thus seems to have 
followed it after a long time, Narayana is the highest deity 
in it and not Vasudeva, The doctrine was first preached by 
Karayana to Narada. Thd ParamparS of the Gitfi is given 
-in itself as 'Vasudeva and Vivasvat ( ^ )- The 

. Akhjaaa also refers to 3ifi% and i^|i% or as taught 

^ • I 

, in the Gita while in,it is taught as superior. Lastly the 

- doctrine is entirely theistic and rigidly Yedic, the inesplicable 
Avatara of Hayagriva being conceived in it as reciting the 

-four Yedas, • 

It seems, therefore, certain that the doctrine of the four 
Yy jhas did not exist at the time of the present Gita nor the 
. Narayaniya Akhyana and that, therefore, the words ^ =5if5rtr: 

- must be separated But no correct interpretation can be given 

- of ipfq': unless we remember the place of the Gita in tho 

- history of the development'Of thought in ancient India, We see 
that the idea of 14 Manus is first found in Manu Smriti and 
the astronomical Siddhantas about 200 B, C,* It is not found 

* Tho '§[alpa of 1000 yugas was an old idea and also the idea of 
many Manus. The theory of wesjt between Manvantaras gives the 
number 14 only which can fit in with 1000 and hence the theory 
■ of 14 Manus was started by the mathematical Siddhantas. 
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in tiiQ present 3IBb. noif- in VedSnga Jjfotisha. Bub that 
there are more 2fanu3 than one is accepted even in some hymns- 
of the Rigveda. We find in the^Valakhilya suktas 51 and 53 
in Mandala VIII two Manus *r4T sRi and q-.aT 

In a suktu in X we have got a or Manu different 

c 

from or sou of Samvafana. Taking this into account 

and Svayambhuva Manu mentioned in Y^ka'S NTirukhta, we 
may believe that at this period only four Manus were known. 
The idea of there being more Manus than one is natural 
to man, as law usually changes and different Jaw^verr arise- 
and are accepted. Thus vre ca.n split the line into two parts 
^ ^ aud-^r^r?f qHwWf. The word ^ still offers a difa- 
culty. We may at once reject the later idea that there were 
different Saptarshis for different Manus ; but requires that- 
there were at least two sets of them, the earlier and the later. 
The Saptarshis are also Yedic and in interpreting the Vedic 
verse ^ tfl? the Brihadaranyaka (II) names them 

as Gotama, Bharadvaja, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Vasishtha, 
Ka^apa and Atri. They are all authors of Bigvedic hymns 
and they are identified with the seven stars in the Great Bear. 
But there are others Saptarshis both in ancient works and in 
the sky. Those mentioned in MBh. Santip. 341* are, however,, 
not those intended in this verse though MBh. here plainly 
copies the above verse in the Gita; for Pulastya, Pulaha and 
Kratu are not known to the Vedas and Bhrigu is nob mentioned 
here. We know that Jamadagni is a descendant of 
Bhrigu, while Gotama and Bharadvaja are descendants of 
Angiras. That Bhrigu and Angiras are not mentioned in 
the Upanishad list of Saptarshis makes it certain that there 
was another list of earlier Saptarshis, the first in the list 

* rgSRR : I 5T?IcJir% *T3: 

II ^SCT m*- ^ vraf^Tcrr: i sr^nf^ stra'" 

Ararat snrg; ii 
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classical verse givqu by'P.ngala.i They ifollow the Vedic 

f. rule of number oi letters only. It would, therefore, seem 

•• that the Gita is Pre-Pingala, in other Vvords is nearer the 

Vedic times than classical times. It is ‘possible to arguo thac 
_ » 

■ even Kalidasa in his Sakuntala imitated the Vedic metre in 
a verse recited in praise oi Aigni. It goes without saying that 

: a clever author might imitate Vedic nietre even now. But 
it is more proper to hold that the author of the Gita had no 
. suchidqa before him viz, of making his verses appear like Vedic 
verses. He composed such verses simply because the classical , 
restrictions had not yet arisen. He wrote in times in which 
■- the Vedic metre was still in vogue. All such verses have 11 
Jetters without restriction oi short and long, as shown by 

■ Tilak, oi the Trishtup metre of Vedic times. 

Other statements also show that the author of the Gita 

■ lived nearer the Vedic times. ^ exalts gambling 

in a manner ^v’hich can only belong to tho Aryan society as it 
was in Vedic or even Vedanga times, when the 'Vus one 

• of the eleven jewels of a king and when a game of dice was a 
necessary part of the Rajasuya celebration (Section III p 30). 
Finally : does not place Vyasa among Rishis 

as post-V edic literature does. From all these arguments, we 
think we shall be j’ustified in placing the Bhagavadgita in the 
Vedanga period about 1400-1200 B. C. nearer tot the TJpa-. 

. inshad i than to Paniui who is the last writer of the Vedanga 
period of about the ninth century B. C. 

We may finally notice the contrary view of European scho- 
lars and examine the arguments by which they arrive at the 2nd 

- ceutury B. C„ as the date of the Gita. Winternitz observes 
.-(p. 437) “This didactic poem was originally, by its 

very nature, a text of the Bhagavatas, whereia the doctrine of 
Bhakti, in conj'unction with the Yoga doctrine of desireless 

- action was taught on the foundation of Sankhya. There is 
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ovidjnoj {com inJoH[}tioiii*tUat, oj cXrlj* ;w thw bcginnin'; o£ 
the century B. C., tbc roli<jou of the Bbugavatas had 
foiitid :ulh-,'re:iti oven amonjj the Greeks in Guadhara. It is 
iwrhnpj not too bold to ossumu that tbu old Bhagavadgita was 
written at about this tiino os an Upanishad of tho Bhiigavatas. 
It} language, style a^d metra too* prove tho work to be one of 
tho earlier parts of tile 3Iababharata. There are referonues 
to.tho Gita in the later parts of the opto and tho Anugitu 
( Xiy IG-oi ) is surely nothing but a lato imitatiocb of tho 
Gita than which it contains a still greater variety of doctrines." 
Tho c.\tract is long but it shosvs how European scholars aro 
aware of the various gronods which go, in onr view, to prove 
a very anci:.nt date, for the Gita. For if tho Mahabharata of 
on(^ lakh of verses is itself about 230 B. 0. including tho Anu< 
gita, thoBhagavodgita wluclt is a vory old part of MBh. must 
bu far oldor than 230 B. 0. Tho languago of tho Gita has 
al] tho force and freedom of a spoken language X verbal forms 
. like being usttally used and not past participles 

as in classical Sanskrit) ; and thus tho Gita must belong 
to the times before Buddha. For in his days, the Prakrits 
bad arisen and Sanskrit was a dead language. Hence also the 
Gita inust^ bo earlier than 300 B. 0. The evidence of unre- 
strietcf) long and short in metro also shows the same thing as 
stated above. Speaking next of tho argument based on the 
Besanagar inscription which records tho erection of a Garuda- 
stambba by a Yavana Bhagavata of tho second century B. 0. 
one is really surprised’ at the boldness of thegness thatpro- 
pttbly the old part of tho Gita was written at this time as an 
Upanishod of tho Bhagavatas,* If a Yavana of Gandhara was - 
a Bhaga^ta in 150 B, 0. the Gpanishad of the Bhagavatas 
must bo Jiarlessltf taken several centuries before. But there are ■ 
other and earlier historical records about the worship of 
Xrisbna BhagavSn. Megasihenes records that Xnshna was- 
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-worshipped in Mafchnra. Alexander*s historians record that 
‘Porus was a worshipper of i^Zrislma and had his image ^TOth 
! him, in battle. To suppose that the Gita as an Upanishad, 

C ^ 0 

nay its old part only, was written in the second century B.O, 

- is thas a too cautious or timid guess. The view taken in the first 

- sentence about the nature of tlie didactic ^poem is lastly in- 
correct ; for the Bhagavadgita is, in its nature, not a text of 
the Bhagavatas. Bhaktiyoga comes in as one of the paths to 

- salvation: like Karmayoga, Sanyasayoga and Dhyanayogau. In- 
^deed the Gita reconciles all the paths then known for in6i tinge 

Ar juna to action, desireless dutiful action, as Winternitz himself 

- aptly puts it. And as was natural, each path takes the Gita 
an its ITpanishad ; the Sanyasa of Sankhya and Yedanta, the 
Sarmayoga of the PaScharatra, the Bhakti of Indian saints, t}ie 
Dhyanayoga of Patanjali, But these are all subsequent fleve- 

. lopments'and the Gita was taught long before Papini, when 
Vasudeva antf" Arjuna were alone worshipped; and taking 
Papini’s date to be 900 B. C. its date may well be taken to be the 

- second millennium B. 0. ' 


After having examined the arguments advanced by 
Winternitz thus fat, it is not necessary to go into the 
arguments of other European scholars which practically 
are the same as his. If the Gita is an old part of the Mahabha- 
rata, if it is pre-Buddha and pre-Papini, one must coine to the 
data we have arrived at. The dates assigned by Western 
scholars to the present MBh. and to Papini are different 
from those we have assigned them. But the date of Buddha 
is certain and uncontroverted and as the Gita is clearly pre* 
Buddha, as it does not mention an^' of his views as it was bound 
- since it takes notice of all the then existing systems of thought, 
the date of the Gita must at least be taken to be some cen- 


turies before 500 B. 0. 


^’OTiJ 2 :-~THE DIPPERIJNT INTEEPEETATIONS 
■* PUT ON THE BHAGAVADGiTA 

There are no different versions cf the Gita, nor really different 
readings in it ; yeS *lho work is differently interpreted by 
gt^at teachers and scholars along with the Upanishads and 
■even the Yodantiuutras ofBadarayana which profess to ^ttle 
^ the rea^ meanings of both these two sacred authorities. The 
fact is that each teacher or scholar has a preconceived theory 
which ha wishes to propound and the power of the Sanskrit 
language is such that he can do so, though with some difScnliy,^ 
with the help of the grammar of Panini. The canons of 
Mimhnsa or the science of interpretation, developed to the 
highesif in India (as is natural in a country believing in ‘Sacred 
word and relying upon it (infa^ qq ioy) as the «nly guide in 
religious matters) can also be appealed to with success by men 
of powerful intellect. Ordinary readers are thus puzzled by 
these differentinterpretations and have eventually to fall back 
upon their own view of the teaching of tlm Gita. Although 
we are not directly concerned with these different interpreta- 
tions ^n this historical treatise, these may still be briefly given 
for the curious reader in this note, with remarks of our own. 

It may be stated at the outset that the historical method of 
interpretation is lost sight of by all these interpreters, though 
it is, we think, the only proper method. We must first • 
assign the Bbagvadgita its proper position by time in the deve- 
lopment of philosophic and religious thought in India and then 
interpret it, with reference to that development and not its 
later aspect. The Qita, as shown in the above note, belongs to 
the Vedanga period daring which Srauta Sutras were composed 
and probably Sutras on other subjects also. The four paths 
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-of emancipation thdn were, vla stitctl alrerady, the path ot " 
^sacrifice, of Sanylida taught Vedanta and also by Sankhya, ■ 
of concentration or Dhyana andTapaa, and of Bhakti. Even the- 
Gita itself says -sTTI^frifimt ^I^RRRHlfqqi I 

qtitq qrtf^qoi ii n %5iT =qi^- 

wi'^oqurr: II. The Gita also describes minutely the • 
different kinds-; of Togins and Sanyasins in XII. All paths - 
lead ^0 the final goal according to the catholic teaching of the- 
Gita which seeks to reconcile and even combine them. CQhore - 
^ must have been works of the nature of Sutras on all thesff paths^- 
not yet developed to their present stage. There must thus 
have bean a Sutra on Vodanta indicated by the word Brahma- ■ 
Sutra in XV, a Sutra on Sankhya indicated by 
^frBT H in XVII; a work on Dhyana Yoga indicated by 

(VI), and of ‘Pranayama (srri^ mofr 
inDrRC.qf5is &c). It is not probable that there was any 
work on Bhafeti, as that path was not followed by intellectual 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas but was followed by women, Sudras ■ 
and also Papayonis and was, therefore, looked upon as inferior* 
It is the highest merit of the Gita that it believes in the salva- 
tion of even these ‘by the path of Bhakti; for the later 
Brahmanic view embodied in Badarayana’s Sutra is opposed to- 
this doctrine. ( This also shows how the Gita precedes <shat 
Sutra and is not the work of BMarayana).All such works have 
disappeared and historically speaking, the Gita is the oldest 
work which we possess on Vedanta, on Sankhya, on Toga and 
on Bhakti and not having any contemporary or previous work 
on these subjects for guidance or comparison, we are oftem 
unable correctly to understand the various statements of the 
Gita on these subjects. Thus no satisfactory interpretation is 
given by any commentator, as Telang points out, of the line 
^ ^ So also, we think, ^qinqrifqiFiT- 

and must remain riddles ; for 
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they are setralike aeSnitiooB of aad’q>4, probably taken 

from ^ome' Y edSata Sutra of the »time. The view of BadarS- 
yrana's Yedania is entirely different and con not explain these 
sratences. There are again several apparently simple expres- 
sions in the G-Ita which are difficult to understand. Under .the 
placid and charnungl^ flowing surface of the language of this 
sublime poem are hidden rocks of difficult passages against 
which he who dives deep finds his head broken. As es- 
ample»of this may be given the verse '5r^ rl frRHWfi^n? 
sn5n?^4^asjrm’ff2rraf3{ni% or 
I ? Pn < g igCT 55rrr: ll* in our free 

tendering of the Gita into Marathi, we have underlined all 
such apparently simple but really difficult expressions. These* 
fect^ as also the use of soma words like STfrirg^, &e 

in dlflq^rent senses at difleronc places have enabled thinkers to 
interpret the poem in different ways, in consonance with their 
own theories. In spite of this difficulty, however, we still think 
<that the historical method of interpretation yields the view al- 
ready expressed viz. that the Gita describes and reconciles the 
four paths of emancipation and looks upon them as independ- 
ently leading to the final goal of absorption into Brahman. 
The Gita in all such disquisitions, however, keeps before it the 
dmmefliejte object of its preaching viz. inducing Arj'una to 
fight wlthoitt fear of incurring sin. This historical method, 
in the absence of contemporary or previous works on Vedanta, 
Saakhya and Yoga, has not been followed by thinkers and 
they have freely put their own different interpretations >o n 
tlds plulosoplucal poem, 

The oldest interpretation we* possess is that of Sankara, 
the great, advocate of Monism and Maya, The Gita, he 
thinks, preaches Sanyosa as all Karman is binding. Know- 
ledge of Brahman can^ alone load to absolution and the other 
.paths described in the Gita do not independently lead to 
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• Moksha but lead- into the path of Sanyasa which alone finally 
' secures absolution.- Sankaca refers to and refutes the |IR-' 
theory which held thtf field ip his time (this indicates- 
' how the Gita was so interpreted before him ). Sankara had 
thus to twist the meanings of many verses ii^ the Gita which 
plainly speak of Karmayoga as leadingrto absolution such as 
ff : I or 

Nai/more fT^i^ 5P*RFWrf5Fq${if{ plainly gives preference 

to E^armayoga. How could Sankara ignore the straight 
meaning of such passages? The answer is simple and there' 
is no need of strongly anifaadverting Sankara’s interpreta- 
tion, as Tilak does. Sankara had to do it, owing to the exi- 
gencies of his time, as we proceed to show. 

The human mind has, from the most ancient times, swung 
like a pendulum, between Sanyasa and Karm^, pot only 
in India bjit in all countries. Thus among the ancient 
Greeks, while in the days of Homer they were * full' 
of the enjoyment of this world, in the days of Pythagoras, 
the doctrine of renunciation was in the forefront, so 
much so that not only fiesh and wine but even marriage 
was forbidden to a philosopher and Diogenes passed his 
days in a tub. Epicurus raised a protest and Epicurianism 
went to the other extreme and was eventually sensualism. 
The Jews, were sacrificers of animals; Ohrist forbade animal 
sacrifice a nd taught, like the Gita, the golden mean between 
Sanyasa (vide ‘ those who have made themselves eunuchs for 
the sake of God ) and Harman (but this is not for all). San- 
yasa gained the upper hand soon and a monastic unmarried life 
was considered as leading to salvation. Monks and nuns, estab- 
lished in monasteries, hereafter gained ascendency in Chris- 
tianity so far that they eventually became supreme. Luther 
arose and protested and Protestantism denied Sanyasa and 
abolished all monasteries. It is now swinging to the other 
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extreme of the pendulom and Karman and enjoyment aro 
becoming the highest aims of human ^stence. 

The history ot the svi^rt^agbl the mind between SanySsaani 
•Sfarman in India is exactly similar and may be noted at length. 
The Vedic ^lisljiia were full of the joys of this world in their 
new settlements in" India and they performed sacrifices and 
ta^ed of Karman only in propitiating the Nature Deities the7 
woishipped. This went on one side to the extremest point of 
the swing of the pendulum and the most fantastic sacrifices 
• like for the attainment of all desires wore proposed. 
Sanyasa naturally came to the forefront and the Itishis, tired of 
such Karman, sought relief in renunciation in the Upanishads. 
Sanyasa^ lioi^erer, also want to the other extreme and persons 
in eyery stage of life^ began to resort to Sanyasa and to 
hegging,alma for subsistence. But surely there must be some 
one to give alma. Karman was thus necessary gnd impera- 
tive* The Gita was preached at this stage of the development 
of thought; in India j and it properly lays stress on the golden 
mean ; Sanyasa was good, bat Karman was also good, even 
better and both paths led to the highest goal. 

We may note how the pendulum swung, after the Gita, bet- 
ween the extremest points of Sanyasa and Karman in India. 
Karman>went to the opposite extreme point in later Srauta. 
Sutras, Lat;^ayana prescribing on actual Purushamedha after 
the model of the Asvamedha ( Sec. Ill p, ). Naturally San- 
y^a again came to the front in the days of Buddha and soon 
Went to the other extreme. Sanyasa was allowed to men and 
women, yonng and old. Brahmin and Sudra, so that in Asoka's 
time, the land swarmed with monks and nuns leading a useless 
and even sinful life by begging and living in spacious comfort- 
able 'VihSras built by reverent kings and admiring laity. 

There naturally was a rebound to the other side ondPushpa- 
mitra actually performed the condemned Asvamedha to empho- 
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sise the sanctity of the path of Karman. Indeed the Sutras 
of Jaimini arose at this time and established Karpian on 
an intellectual basis. There \^as ag%in a set-back and !^ud- 
■dhism triumphed in the days of Kanishka. The Gup&s^ 
however, reestablished sacrifice, the first Ohahd^agupta perform- 
ing the long unperformed Asvamedl^taJgain. The Sahara 
’Bhaahya probably belongs to this time ; and Sanyasa was ^ so 
:faifcondemned that it was treated as or prohibited in 

the Kali age. Harsha reestablished Sanyasa so much eo that 
from his imperial throne, having given away everything, he^ 
begged like a Buddhist monk his doily dole of food. When 
his empire was overthrown after him, Karman supremacy 
was reestablished by Kumarila who preached that Sanyasa * 
was not only Kalivarjya, but algo not taught by the yedas 
•( only-Ohhand.). He not only reintroduce^ animal 

sacrifices b];\t Sraddhas with flesh ofierings also. Sankara 
appeared at such a time and as Kumarila had gone to the extreme 
of Karman doctrine, he found it necessary to go to the other 
extreme and preach that there was no redemption through Kar- 
man but through Sanyasa alone. He had perforce to twist 
the meaning of soma verses in the Gita which upheld Karman, 
-along with Sanyasa thus preaching the golden mean. 
The philosophy of Sankara going after him to the*' other 
extreme, there was a rebound again. Bamanuja interpreted the 
Hita differently in consonance with his doctrine of Bhakti join- 
'ed to his doctrine. Madhva interpreted the Gita in a 

third way consistent with his^ doctrine. Vallabha went 
etill further and preached wordly enjoyment as the Bhakti of 
^rikrishna. In Maharashtra, however, the Marathi poet- 
aaiuts held fast to the teaching of Sankira and his iifl^rpretation 
of the Gita, till the exigencies of the present time led Tilak to 
preach the doctrine of Karmayoga again and offer a new 
interpretation of the Gita, 
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Tilak in iu3 Grtarobasya or < Tbo Secret of the Gita ’ 
talD3 that tho GItu preaches Karmayoga oa tho highest Yoga 
leading independently to salvation. It teaches Karman, 
ac^on>datooQS action^-both befc^ro tho attainment of the know- 

ledgo of God and after it, while Sankara maintained that Kar- 
nian before suc^ knowlcdgo was only useful for and> 

after it must bo (Ibpndonod to secure absolution attainable 
only by Sanyusa. lllak has well explained tho verses in 
favour of Harman of which Sankara had twisted the pjain 
meaning • but it must bo admitted that Tilak also has, iu a few 
•places, Avisted tho plain meaning of Yoga into Harmaryoga 
and has condemned tho path of SasySsa rather too strongly. In 
spite of this defect, it cannot but bo said that Tilak has ex- 
plained the whole GitE on tho basis of Harmayoga, a task* 
which Bensson thought very dihicnlt and has thus rendered 
signod service to India ond the world by focussing attention on 
the great philosophy of Harman, tho doctrine of doing one's 
duty without desire pf its fruit and dedicating one^ actions to 
tho Deity from whom all action springs. Tho theory of Gita- 
rahasya has naturally become popular and the work has been 
translated into most languages of India. 

Bnt how to decide what is one’s duty particular difScnlb 
circnmsiances is a question which confronts one seeking for 
guidance^ The simple answer of tho Gita is that Scripture 
will show you your duty 

Tilak ingeniously interprets as referring to the Gita it- 
self and not and One of the greatest merits 

of Gitarahasya is that it treats the Gita as a work giving 
the Indian etlucal theory. There is no work in Sanskrit 
literature on ethics as sneb, the lido- Aryan sages having from 
tho beginning embodied mles of conduct in sacred works ► 
"Western thinkers, ancient and modern, have thought deeply 
on moral philosophy, independently of religion and ennn- 
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dated their different doctrines. Modern moral philosophy 
proponnds thns the doctrine of the greatest good of the greatest 
number as the basis of mora^' action. Tilak argues that the 
Gica bases morality on the dohtrine ei Brahman pervading 
the world, in other words or the precept ‘‘Do 

unto others as you would th^m do unto yofu^^^t Tilak^s argu- 
ments (given at pp. 65-94 G. B.), we tMnk^ might well have 
been placed before the world in English, in a separate work pn 
the ethics of the Gita. 

It may aptly be argued that the Gita must be treated os a 
work on ethics as evidenced by the last line of the Gita tpr sTf ‘ 

Indeed the very question of Arjuna on 
which it is baaed is on ethical one. Arjuna asks “ Is it pro- 
per, or in Indian phraseology, is it not sinful to kill thousands 
of our own kith and kin, though jihey are wrongfully attack- 
ing us ( srifiiTltt ), for the sake of a paltry kingdom E Is it 
not better, njpre beneficial to the world, that we should live by 
begging rather than kill them ? ( does 

not necessarily involve any idea of SanySsa ; it merely means ‘ 
that the Pandavas might as well live like poor men by beg- 
ging ). This question is purely one of ethics. It has been 
-agitating the thinkers oi the whole world. Plato answered it 
ns Arjuna would. “It is better to suffer” he maintained, “than 
to inflict suffering.” Christ similarly said “if any orrs strikes 
you on the right cheek offer your other cheek al 30 .”‘’The answer 
of the Gita is different. After explaining all the view-points 
of philosophy on the ways to secure absolution, Srikrishna 
says, “If without any pride ( of power ) in your heart and 
any prospect of profit cloudin" your mind, one kills the whole 
world, one does not incur the sin of killing. ” The Gita no- 
doubt preaches Ahinsa already preached by the Upsnishads. It 
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prescribes it for a Saoyusin or a Yogis tr jdng to reach the hnal 
goal of existence. Nay it treats AhinsS as'tbo first qualify of 
^ or tho godly tomporamest. It even considers it as 
one of the steps to tho Ijighest toowledge ( ■ 

•5nrPm3?q^^^ xm 7). But it does not prescribe it in nil 
■circumstances apd 'preaches fdio golden mean os in all other 
topics. * , 

^To return to tho Gitarahasya, it riveted the attention of 
Indian thinkers on the philosophy taught in the'Gita^d 
' several scholars have formed^netv views and proponndbd new 
* interpretations of tho Gitu. Most notable is the view put forth 
by Mr. 8. 8. Budhiraj M. A. LLi B., Chief Judge of Kash- 
mir, who holds that the Gita preaches Buddhiyoga as the 
Hgheat yoga and that the Gita uses many words like in * 

'their^Buddhitic senses, the Gita being in his opinion post- 
Buddlui. It is true that the word Buddhiyoga occurs in the 
Gita three or four times as meaning a special condition of the 
•reasoning mind loading to Moksha e.g. ^ '?l=r *nST“ 

’’‘>11% But it is not mentioned as a iRgr or path and it is the 
lost conation in every path. Secondly, ihe question is whe- 
ther Buddhism borrows from the Gita or the latter from the 
former. That the Gita precedes Mohayomsm is accepted by 
all and Hinayanism does not use Yedautic terms. It seems, 
tberefors, certain that Mahayona Buddhism borrows words 
from the Gjda, its doctrines being infused with Yedaniism. 
Lastly Nirvana is a word whidh is always used with Brah- 
man in the Gita ; it does not mean Moksha as in Boddhism, 
but merely extinction. Though we thus differ from Mr. 
Budhiraj, it must be acknowledged that his deep study of 
Buddhism has enabled him to find out many words having the 
‘Same sense,as in Buddhism and has drawn the attention of 
scholars to the word Bnddhiyoga used in a pecniiar sense 
•in the Gita. 
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3£r. Y. G, Bels P, C. ?. S. a Escical practinonsr of 
Bombaj and aatlior'of the -prell-sroTvii pHIosopMc &3ok •• Tae^ 
ufysterioiis Xmoalmy* prapocnds gnite a is’nr interpretation 


of the Gita, arrlTing at iKamiaToga by,app]yiiig its teaching 
to the piij=ical body and not tbs universe outside. Dr. Bale 
expounds tns psvcHe organism of the egdy from thsr 

several chapters of the Gita iself. trith iko ‘help of modem 
science and psychology, hlost- strisang is his interpretado^ 
of tlo Aivattha tree, irhieh he looxs upon, not as an allego- 
rical tree as is nsnaiiy thought, but as the nervons system in. 
the bTTTnq-n body. ‘Whether one agrees trith ids vietvs or not; 


Dr. Bele has nndonhtecly revfealed, as only a Tr.q-n of 

philosophic enm of mind can do, another aspact of the great- 
ness of tne Gita, composed as it 'iras m a period of intimate 
knowledge of the anatomy of the, h u m an body, acunired. in 
Srauta animal saciinces and has opened a ns— ling of thought 


NOTE 3-.PEQP. RAJAWADE ON THE GRA3DIA- 

TIOAB ^AOOTJRAOSBS IN THE GITA. 

1 *1 

^ Mr. V.TCEajawade, retired Professor of Sanskrit, Eergusaon 
OoUege, Poona in a eontribation to the Bhondarkar Mens^rial . 
Volume 1917 points out the many inaccuracies, in thoGlta,oi 
grammar as well as of poetics, as taught by Pdnini and Mam- 
mata and finally observes: " The faults of grammar, style 
and reason in. the Gita ore so many that when men assert that 
the Gita has spoken the last word on ethics or that it is the* 
besfj^oam in the world, the;^ lay themselves open to attack." 
“The tradition and faith, the ignorance and superstition, of the 
authors of such poems come into play and leave Jheir impres- 
sions on their works " (p. 338). This singular opinion of 
' Prof. Rajawode, opposed as it is td the almost unanimous 
opinion of scholars, eastern and western, is, we think, duo to 
the fact that the Prof, forgets that the Gita was written about 
five centuries before Panini and twenty beforo Mnmmata, both 
of whom base their rules on the language and poetry of their 
times aad that, therefore, the Gita cannot bo criticised by the 
standard oi Paninian grammar or Miemmation poetics. The 
maxim is well-known that tho test of the pudding lies in the 
tasting thereof. Even Prof. Rajawode observes ( p. 337 ) that 
"the test of good poetry lies in the increase and renewal of 
pleasure at every fresh perusal. " A Sanskrit poet has also 
said 5;3r <>v3T?>RRi:. Now the (riqwricr.co of 

hundreds is opposed to that of Prof. Eajawado on this point and, 
io spite of tho inaccuracies which strike one who is full of the 
rules of Panini or the canons of Mammata, the Gita sirikis CjS 
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‘ t 

as tlxe most poetical ^pbilo|ophIcal work in the world both in 
.^hoaght and in language, as Hnmbolt and Macdonell^ Tilak and . 
Telang testify. & • 

A recent (1922) European testimony may be fitly t 

• quoted here. Dr. St. Fr. Michalski Iwienskj^ of Warsaw in 
the preface in French to his Bkagavad^ta sa;^s The flight 
•of its ideas and the grandeur of its concf^ttions, the gigantic 
-amplitude of its images and the choice beauty of its language/ 

the simplicity with which it solves the .eternal enigmas and 
(the profound clear wisdom of its teaching — all this make/ one 
:.feel that we can scarcely find in the whole European literature, *' 
-a book which we can put by the side of the Gita.^^ 

e Keeping aside this mistaken view of Prof. Bajawade, we 
may give here, for the curious reader, the several granunatical 
inaccuracies pointed out by him, ‘per Panini, “ In Sanskrit 
with 3R, with (% and ^ are AJ!tma- 
nepada; but i*h the Gita they are almost always used in 
.Parasmaipada. oqght to be in means do 

not be pure; it ought to be or is 

• unaccountable ; yq^iirfi ought to be j % is a wrong 

sandhi fiW). finnqTfi% is wrong, it ought to be 

..(This is a mistake; it really is 3Tt%). 3Tf is wrong 

as also TT^ ^ where there is no sandhi made.* 
should be ^nd 

use wrong cases. % and ?rTr: is proper. ^ does 

not come under (Pan)* So also P i ^ r g : and 

STSl^Rr: should have ^ and siwrew should 

have vttCI^ 3TiTc{+^ should have qjrfrn^, gjsnqsqrR ^r: 

ought to have ^ appear Prakrit 

forms. and qf|qpf may be misreadings. q#r: 

'.-Rjziqionpf gjifiiaT ought to have spion^-being followed by 
U ” (pp. 326, 327). 
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These inaccuracies, even if iihej bejudge^ so by Fanini's later 
'rules, being scattered over 700 verses, are so few that they do 
not jar on the reader’s ear and do not in any way diminish, 
-^he beauty of the langoage. ‘When forms differing from those 
sanctioned by F|nini are found in works earlier than Pamni, 
■they must botremed as sanctio^d the usage then current, 
"When they appeaijin wor^ undoubtedly later, specially 
$7hen Sanskrit was a dead language, they are incorrect and 
■indicate a very late date as also ignorance of the authpr as 

■in tl2l3 Paranas. 

^ « 

It must further be pointed ont that even according to 
Panini, in the Vedic language Wbs take both padas and that 
vibhoktis are also not dsed in their meanings. The genitive • 

■ especially is used in many senses. and fsTsirg: 

arunot, therefore, wrong nor or Sandhi is optional 
except in Samasa or Ekapada; and secondly, sandhi rules 
werenotfixedin Vedic language yet; 3;^»^l%i8 thus 

-not wrong, for wd have in g yq ^ rg, q^qt ^ 3Tjjra^. In short, 
the Gita being far earlier than Panini and nearer the Br^b- 
manas, these inaccuracies are really not such. Prof. Bajawade 
forgets the position of the Gi^ in the^ development of the 
-Sanskrit language and hence his wrong view. 

It is unnecessary to give the poetical lapses of the Gita 
pointed otjt by Prof. Bajawade as per Mammata who is a far 

■ later writer than Panini and whose canons are based on classl- 

• cal poetry written fifteen hundred years after the Gita. Beal 
poetry again is far less subject to fixed canons than language to 
■grammar. 

Lastly we may note Eajawade’s view that "the GitS unneces- 
sarily U8§|3 eiqdetives like % <iq, 3#, 5, f, aiT, and that another 
method of filling out is a host of unnecessary vocatives 
-like gfl^, 551^, qtqr, tqJnqq, Bees the 
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Broiessor tiiuik ihsA tlia GliS should oeIt hoTO used two vcua- 
tlTcS 3?^ and ^SJT ? Tha Professor is realiy unpoetieal when •. 
hs ohserves thau Swrvf 5 is slmplv a . 

string of exuledTes ( useless vocatives ?} : for these are used 
Vfith full meaning in nraising the divine nature of SrisTiua. 
And meaiiinglcss espletives aje used in ail spoken languages 
C®- 9- in Hindi or ^ in Ghiji^ati) ond are found even 
in Bigvedio hymns (e, g. ^ They always add a^ 

peffuliir force to the spoken sentence. 



Ill GENERAL CONDITION -OF THE PEOPLE 
• ( 1400-1900 3 . 0 .) 

From t}je S^uta Sutras from Panini as well as 
■even the BhagavsJ^gita, many facts can be culled which 
4hrow a light on tlie general condition of the people in 
t!he Vedanga period) and we propose in this clmpter to 
; describe it at length by the help of such facts. We give* 
references for the leading s^tements ; but it is needless 
to cite page and chapter for every statement as the facts 
mentioned in the preceding chapters must be fresh in* 
the mind of the reader. 

The Aryan land extended from Kabul to Kalinga and 
from the Himalayas to the Vindhya, Kurukshetra being. 
However, the centre of Aryan religion and civilization. 
There were three main divisions of the land viz. 


the east, the middle land and the north. The eastern- 
most portions Anga, Vanga and JCalinga had a few 
Aryan settlements ; but the Aryans there were looked 
doWn upon as degraded. Similarly on the west, Sind and 
Sauvira ■'were outside the pale of Aryan religion. The 
distant parts of the north were not staunch followers 
of the Aryan religion; especially the cult of Aryan 
sacrifice was not followed there and the people there were 
also looked down upon. In the mountainous country 
bordering on the south of this land, from the hills of 
Chhota"* Nagpur ‘ through .the Vindhya and Satpuda 
regions, as Tar west perhaps 'as Malwa, there -were 
aboriginal peoples some of whom like the Selagas.were 
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even cannibals. Remnants of tiiis race are now found. 

I 

in the Andamans only. T&he aboriginal population in 
the plain country was long incorporated into the^ 
political body as Madras, some of wh^a like tlse Ni- 
shadas lived in separate ‘villages. T^e other Sudras 
though allowed to live in towns and' Ullages with the 
Aryans, were like the natives in South Africa, still kept 
apart in religious and political matters. The Siidras 
were not allowed even to milk sacrificial cows ; ‘theyi 
were of course debarred from performing sacrifices. And 
they were not counted as Rashtra or part of the nation,. 
t\ie Kshatriyas and Vaisyas alone forming it and the 
Brahmins remaining above it. Thus, when the king was 
in sacrificial vrata, all the people in the country had to 
stop shaving except Brahmins ( Latya. S, S. 11 2 , 5 ). 
Certain degraded people with uncleanly habits and* 
food were to reside outside the village or town; but 
they were Sudras stiU and not called Panchamas as now 

9 

in South India. Pghini divides Sudras into (kept 

out) and 3Tf^flRi(not kept out,)and we have not actually 
come across the word 31^^. But even the GitS- calls- 
these qi'Tqifq and the Chandalas certainly lived outside 
the villages. The others viz. the Nishadas and Sudras; 
were not to be talked to, much less touched, when the 
Aryan sacrificer had entered on the Diksha or ordain- 
ment for sacrifice. *' 

AU the kingdoms were small in extent except a few 
in the east where Samrats ruled. The number of 
peoples mentioned in Panini is very great and, as 
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stated already, many cK them disappWed after Panini. 
Th&name of the country ns also of the king was^ 
jusually the same as that of the people. There wa3« 
thus identity ^interest between them, though probably 
the, despotic form of govesament generally obtained. 
There were, hovJraVer, kings who ruled with the help 
W councils and they w^e called qfistges (V 2,1 12 Pan. ) 
■fte^kings who became troublesome were often driven , 
•amy by the people ; and these performed a particular^ 
sacrifice to regain kingsliip. The Kshatriyas sorae» 
times oppressed the people or ^ and the latter some- 
times gained the upperhand, as appears from sacrifices 
prescribed for the oppressed uwRI or ^ to gain supre- 
macy, Brahmins, being outside, could perform these 
sacrifices for either of them. •» 

The inhabitants were divided into the four well- 
known castes. Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Su- 
dras, with their typical occupations priesthood, arms, 
agriculture and service respectively. These castes 
an^ their professions were hereditary and generally 
unchkngeable.* Cattle-keeping however, was practised 
by all the three higher castes. Cows especially were 
prized by all ; they in fact served as medium of ex- 
change. The jungles were plentiful and pastures 
many. The Darshadvata sacrifice was simply tending 
the cows of a Brahmin in Kurukshetra for a year. Thou- 
sands cf cows were given as Dakshina by kings who 
liad their own herds. A three year old pregnant cow 

* (See 3Tf^ Pan. VI 4,171, srpiftSlrJf STtginT; ) 
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■ the bek Datshina. S'pecial sacrifices were laid 

down for a Vaisya who had lost his cattle, was as 
general as JTsiraw, cattle and progeny being valuable 
in a newly settled agricultural country^!!’ 

The Kshatriyas formed «the military pastS^j but some 
Brahmin tribes also followed the profession of arms, 
even as now, see under V 3,114 Panidi. ‘ 

This sutra is very important. c 

shows that among the Vahikas (Punjab p'bopie) « 
' there were also fighting tabes other than Brahmins and 
.■ Kshatriyas, such as and (Kasika) ; but 

the Malloi and the Oxidrae were Kshatriyas! The Kasika 
is apparently wrong here, ^alirains sometimes even • 
became kings as appears from 2, Pan VI 2,59. and 
3lTqr (VI 2,58) make accented ir| a 

particular wa}^, mean jm =^r ) i. e. a . 

king and Brahmin. But Kshatriyas appear never to 
have been priests. 

The intermedia'ce castes had not yet probably arisen. 
Some caste sections had no doubt become degraded or 

) The Rathakara separately men- 
tionedinSutrasbelongedtoanyof the three Vamas. The 
Sutagramams were ( KSs ) and probably 

were also heads of villages but belonging to the Aryan 
race. The are also a riddle; they were ac- 

' countants and bankers andSvere probably Vaisyas. The 
words ^ and ^ after Panini became name? of two 

* Latyayana prescribes a for one "who wishes to 

^possess one thousand heads of cattle (El, 8). 
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’xnised castes in Smritis as marriages with lower caste 
“women were gradually tanned or became lowered in 
i^ublic estimation. •» 

The verse <1^ in the Git5 offers a riddle* 

If the Vais yas wpre Aryans, they could learn the Vedas 
■and could perfoirm all sacrifices, Grihya and^rauta; 
“<thy are they classed ■with Sudras^ * Commentejors 
■ offer fio explanation. It seems to us that most Vaisyas 
=had ceased to perform sacrifices, though, by the Sutras, 
they were allowed to perfona them. Their constant 
association with Sudras and also greater mixture, 
of mce made them strangers to Vedic rites even in the 
Ved^nga period. A strong proof of this may be found 
•in therfact that they have only one gotra and pravara 
^assigned them in the Pravaradhyayas. ^They had 
.forgotten their original gotras and pravaras so necessary 
^ be recited in sacrifices. The Vaisyas, however, later 
devised Nukhs, instead of gotras, to prevent further 
mixture of race and endogamy and have thus preserved 
the purity of their blood. 

The Word Pratyenas in Panini VI2, 60 offers another 
riddle. It has not been taken up in Smritis as indica- 
tive of any sub-caste. It means an armed soldier and it 
appears in the Brihadaranyaka in that sense. But his 
varna was either Kshatriya or other. The word 
; according to P5nini''meant either : or 

according to its different accent. 

In modern tames, both Brahmins and Kshatiijas are ordi- 
^»njy classed with Sudras, 5rft sT I WTt 
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^ # 

• Maxriages of Aryansjwith lo<ver caste ■women, though* 

in disfavour; were' however allowed. For we- find that. 

0 

there is a provision in Srauta Sutjas to the effect 
-that ’ a. sacrificer; when observing vrata.^ should nohabit 
with his savarna wife only, at best a-i-dower caste 
wife, but never with the Sudra .Iw-ife. This shows 
clejurly that the . Sudra wife liad already come into - 
disfa^’bur as also other wives. This led in later 

* •* c 

.times to the stoppage of Anuloma marriage altogether.. 
The. Pratiloma marriage was already long banned; the 
^ Bhagavadgita strongly denounces by which word 
vre must understand misture of race in the Pratiloma 
way. l refers to 

Kulina or noble ladies mating with lower class males. 

Illegal connections were, of cour^se, severely con- 
demned. The institution of prostitutes was, however^ 
countenanced, as a harlot ( ) was in'vited at the 
consecration of^a sacrificial shed. Adultery existed, 
as it does at all times and in all climes. But ‘the 
sacrificer had to see that his vdfe who had to takp part 
in the religious ceremony was pure. He, thefefore, at 
the commencement of the sacrifice, bluntly asked his 
wife q]^ % g[i^: ? If the wife, in the presence of the 

sacred fire, was conscientious enough to name some 
persons, oblations "with suitable mantrasTwere thrown 
into the fire to destroy them. The confession probably 
purified- the wife and the sacrifice proceeded. 

The inference that intermediate castes arose after 
■“Panini is supported by an interesting sutra of his 
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•emended by a T^rtika^ df Katyayana‘(notice^ 

Sajav^de-also in his Marathi -preface to the 

The sutra VIH 2 , 83 i( sTcqf^^i^^ ) provides that vfhen 

a Kshatiiya oasyaisya salutes a Brahmin, in returning. 

.the ssdute -of in, blessing him, the last vowel of . the 
vocative should l)e*changed to jri, but not for a Sudra. 

it did not require a tone of respect ^ Katyayj^na'e 
■VSrtiikas to this give two provisos (l)i|Plt 
which states that for women the ^ tone of respect 
should not be used. This* proves that women had 
descended in estimation as they often belonged to lower 
castes. (2) Tios means that the 

ton® of respect was optional in returning the salutation. 

. of a Kshatriya or Vaisya.* These also had somewhat 
'de,secnded in estimation after PSmni.and before K3tya> 

. yana; for we have, seen that there were incursions of 
•^^foreign races and these had been admitted as Vratya 
Kshatriyas or Vaisyas. Many being born of Sudra wives 
had probably been assigned an intermediate position.. 

• Thirdly, many had turned Buddhists and did not de- 
serve lespect from orthodox Aryans. This sutra with 
its VSxtikas is historically very important, as evidendng; 
social changes among the people of Northern India. 

The artisans in villages and towns were probably of 
the Vaisya caste, though, the indication given by 
PammV12,60 is faint. TheKaSikS ^ves instances 

* 3115011^ ^ ^ fora Brahmin but 

y ' ^ or and 

* ' * .. s I . /l 
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dictum untouched that *the varna the progeny ig.; 
tliat of the father in two lov^ier wives only ( 

^*1^). The rule also sho^vs how the pedigree of 
Brahmins uptolilje 14th generation was scrutinised and 
why the nambe/ 14 subsequently became important- 
in Smritis in detemiining Sapindya or cognateship. 

Going on to the food and drink of the people, we find 
*1151 a very interesting sutra in Panini (XII ^,9) as^ 
the favourite drinks of different peoples are given 
under it by the Kasika as giiqM: Jir^rr:,. 

qici'iw^hd EBqiWir The Usmaras in the. 

Panjab drank milk; the easterners like Maithilas drank. 

liquor; the Balhikas drank (sour gruel) and the- 


Gand£aras drank tgifiaf, probably tea. Even now, the- 
Banjabis drink rojlk and the Maithilas drink'*liquor. But. 
•drinking liquor was already looked upon as one of the 
five greatest sins and was avoided by all Aryans. At. 
the Sautramani sacrifice,, liquor had to be offered to 
India who, like the German lord, was the patron of beef 
and ieer. The saciificer and priests had to take 
A substitute was, however, provided soon in Jirowi^ or 
smelling instead of actual taking. As to food, flesh 
food was common to aU. But among the vratas o 
sacrificers is mentioned abstaining from fles an s 
subsequently became the lifelong vowof^ny ra 

mins. Not to eat flesh during the month of Sravana, thp 

first month of the rainy season, « » 

Kshatriyas even to this day. 

chiefly rice and. yava mixed with curds. Cowsnult 
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alone was used as*bein^ sacrifibial and cows were kept 
in every household. It tseems that beef was T\ever 
eaten except at ' certain higher ..sacrifices and only as 
cows being considered 
came into vogue* ^ 

The dress of the people was the ss£aie'^as in the Brah- 
mana period, viz. two pieces of cloth, for both men and 

womeoi The men had often a turban called ^fq’ and 

• 

it was usually white as also the two pieces of cloth. A 
•Ted turban was prescribed jbr priests who were engaged 
t in performing magic rites and also red clothes 
^iTf^qRRl’-Srauta S.). ’A red turban in modern times be- 
-came, however, a sign of gentility and only Kshatriyas 
and Rajputs used it (See our History of Medizeval Hindu 
India Vol, L). The women, when ordained for sacrifice, 
had for head dress of which ncPidea can now 'be 

formed. Silk clothes were considered best and holy, being * 
prescribed for both the sacrificer and his wife when 
ordained. But the ‘Pan jab did not produce silk and Ben- 
gal and China alone, as now, were producers of silken 
cloth. The mentioned in S. S. must be unpdrted 
silken cloth and it has become in modern India a 
aacred cloth with Hindus along with linen and woolen. 
-The people generally kept a tuft of hair on the head 
called Rnai or ^ • but some had heads clean shaven. 
The words and which are given first in 

the gana under 11,1,72 Pamni, show that Greeks and 
Tibetans were even then shaven-headed. *■ 

A great many sutras of Panini give the surnames, 
as we may now call them, that were current 


sacred; ^d even fhere* 
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•'^ng-Brahounsand^^^^ BrahminsWgotra. 

thT r inaay.ru;es for 

'Tiie Pmam stocks such, as,^^; 

&c^ were also known but not.usejd; but 
under thess/the gotra-names>some of which were.often 
e same in diffefeht Pravaras were used, with: some 
tAfiferences. Thus (IV 4, 107) provides. 

^Kappi,gotra man, if he was an Angirasaxshouia be 
e qiirq;^ if not similarly was an J^ngirf^s^ 
‘distinct from a Vasishtki. The Kshatriyaa took 
•^^^fromthe peoples (IV 1,168) or some ancestor. 

(TV 1,191) shows that sipfeir was a llqig but* 

^ was Other than (av,l,n4) 

brings together Brahmins and Kshatriyas^ tfie 3 irSR;B 
'the and the ^ being Ksliatriya tribes, f here was a ' 

. erence in the fSrm of the surname from jJlsir (which 
JS fitly defined by Panini as qfepjjjtqqtq and thus 
descendants from grandson , downward,) and of 
the name derived from the father only. We thus see 
how'ptlje modern practice of giving a inan*s name, his 
-father’s name and his family or gotra name is very old* 

.. .PSnini II 4, 65 shows that certain ancient gotra 
U^es in the plural meant descendants. These gotras 
iS, Errand 3fi^; dius sm-* (Afris) 

•and Bhrigus would mean any descendants but 
and ' would mean a son of Atri and Bhrigu.- 
^%nilarly among eastern peoples and Bharatas the plural 
TOcant ..^descendants. The KSsika _ instances .gfqisu: 
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and 31^; a3 meaning* descendants of Yudhislithira.. 
and Arjuna; but Arjuneya meant a son of Arjuna. , 
With regard to trade and imports, we have the sutra 
1,77) of Panini added> to by .Vara- - 
ruchi in the Yartika , This 

shows that in Panini's days imports 22Mefly came from 
the north i^.- from Afghanistan, Persia, Chinese Tur^- 
kestdn ^and Tibet, while in Katyayana's days, lender 
the rule of the Nine Nandas, imports by river and by, 
jungle, land and forest routes were added. These river ■ 
routes were the Ganges and the Mahanadi, the land 
routes were from Malwa and Kathiawar, the forest, 
routes were through the Vindhyas and the jungle- 
routes were from the treeless tract of Rajputana. A second 
Yartika adds . the first indicates mountain 

• w 

routes fit to be used by sheep only. , And a third 

mentions two imports Mahua and: 
Maricha brought by land. In of Paciini, we have 

several products mentioned which were brought from 
forests even in his days viz. . 

: it is to be noted that jjg (liquof) and 
^ ( sugarcane ) were forest products. 

Cultivated fields were not described by their super-- 
ficial measurements such as Nivartana or Bigha, but by 
the seed required for them; thus a field for which a 
5 ;^ of seed was required wSs called or a 

llT^ ( qp?: 'Y 1 ,46 Pan. ). This method of measuring" 

fields for taxation was in vogue in hilly tracts even^ 
till the British rule. Among corns grown was one that- 
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ripened witliiu sixty days and was called ( V 1,80 / 
Pani). 3lri%a, were other -measures of weight-^ 
or oapacity besides.^oi and ( V, 1,53 ). 

People traveled generally on foot ; but -there were 
horses alsc^nd Chariots dravpi by bullocks, mules or 
horses , for travel 'Jand draught. The importance oi 
chariots prescribed as Dakshina in Srauta Sutras can 
thus jse’ understood. An 3ijg?fci(sr was much prized as 
jt travelled fast and carried much weight. And mules 
were to be had in plenty ip the Panjab which was 
then the home of Aryan civilization and of Srauta sacri- 
fices, though it is not so now. ^ * 

The people generally^ were agFiculturists and this 
life is reflected in such common words as snzrisPR, SjW, 
^'corn standing, corn cut, cosn being cut, 
corn in the threshing place." Ihe chief corn seems to 
be Yava ^n^sfe)a rough kind of wheat 

which indicates that the Panjab and the Sarasvati 
still the principal “ 



l,103)i -and in an agiicnltand “““y- 
tnrist is also the lord. The ■word is e 

derired from the root sg 'to go from w c 

derived which denoted all the three g er ^ 

■ It is important to note tUtt among j'l 

whlehsaerifrcesw^^rp-^niS^J, 

p:g::;^::i"ianegricn,tnmlconntr.. Bat. 
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indicates that whole villages were prized by the 
•/.Aryans.. This either refers to. the obtaining of. -new 
•villages entirely for settleraenj; by a prosperous farnily 

• or to the settlement S 3 'Stem then existing^ and continue 
ing to this day by which headsliip of tvilla^s was a 
position of influence. It could be grauthd by kings or 

• obtained by purchase. We have already noted tha^ . 
these- Gramanls, mentioned even in UpanishadS;Wereafi 

^^.important people and they were also called Sutas \yhich 

- did not mean a separate intermediate caste as in Srari- 

• tis. They probabl}' were both Ksliatriyas and Vaisyas. 

" Curiously enough, grants of villages ( in inam ) are not 

mentioned among the Dakshinas to be given to priests- 
in any sacrifice in any Srauta Sutra, so far as we^'re- 
member. It is, therefore, certain that Gramanis were 
not Brahmins. In the Panjab and the U. P., there ase 
Ksliatriya and Jat owners of villages 'mostly, but there * 

: are also Brahmin owners. These were originally not 
priests but probably followers of the profession of arms. 

Turning to commercial and money dealings, we haa}* 
at once state that the profession of money lending was 
old and long established. The borrower wqs callM 
and the creditor ( Pan. & Smri.). We daxg 
noted that Yaska interprets in a Rigvedic verse as 
meaning^dil^or one who lives on interest. This profes- 

• sion was looked down upon as creditors were, as always, 

- often oppresive (Sec III p. ll'O). The Vaisyas and some 
Brahmins probably even then, followed this profession. 
The Vaisyas were also traders and sellers of goods as 

■:.the Gita gives and as the natur^ a^'O- 
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descended to the level of Sudrasi and women who could’ 
*nqt perform Vedic sacrifices. Hence the propriety of 
the line in the Gita ^ ; &e. Nay many 

Brahmins and Kshatriyasalsohad ceased to keep fire and 
the Gita also speaks of t^o classes of<*Bralimins and 
Kshatriyas, the pious Brahmins ( and the ■ 
Yedic Kshatriyas ( ) who still followed the sacri-/ 

ficial fcu^J of the Yedas and others who were las like^the 

mentioned in Srauta Sutras. The former ; 
* * • 

particularly exulted in per^rming the higher Srauta. 
^sacrifices, the Soma sacrifice being most sumptuously 
cdebrated. We can understand how the Gita belongs 
to this period of the, predominence of Soma sacrifice 
performed for the attainment of Svarga> ‘ when, it 
specially refers to them in the verse 
gplM: 5l[^^ «. The liBree Vedas are 

mentioned here not because the fourth Atharvaveda was 
not known (IV 3,1 20 P.), but because it was concerned 
chiefly with magic aud mundane purposes. 

The Upanishadic doctrine of Sanyasa was ^so in the 
field and many Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to Sanyasa 
and Tapas by retiring from worldly pursuits and living 
in forests. These also followed in one way the Vedic 
religion, as the Sanyasaaama and the Vanaprastha 
.^rama were now recognised by it and a few Aryans of 
the three higher classes lived *as recluses in forests. 

The Sudra, though admitted to the A.ryan society,, 
could not perform sacrifices nor take to Sanyasa or 
Tapas. To this time belongs the story in the Ramayana- 
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difficult to say wlifether* the lijQgR worship of the Non,— 
Aryans referred to in the Vedas had been by thjs^time: 
accepted by the Aryans as the worship of the Ve/iic' 
god Rudra, though a separate sacrifice ^to Rudra b^ 
the recitation of the Yajiiiredic Rudt^dhyaya ’ called 
Satanidriya had come into vogue ““Eii the time of 
the late KStyi. S. (Sec III p. 57). The identification of 
Vishliu.with the highest Brahman had already taken 
place in the Upanishads and according to the cult oT ^ 
sacrifice, Vishnu was sacrifice itself. But it is also- 

• c 

hot quite certain if the identification of Shrikrishna 

ivith Vishnu had taken place by this time. The Gita 
$ 

identifies Srikrishna with Brahman and with both- 
Sankara and Vishnu as VibhuHs of God. The .th&ry 
of Avataras developed hereafter and the Panchratra and' 
Narayaniya cults finally represented Vasudeva as an 
Avatara of Vishnu. These two deities’/Siva and Vishnu, 
became the two prominent gods of the Indian people 
hereafter; and thousands of temples were built to them 
probably' even before Buddha. We do not also find 
any mention of Devl-worship in the Vedanga WQjks- 
though, as stated before, non-mention leads to mo infer- 
ence. The Kena Upanishad mentions Uma Haimavati 
hot as a goddess and the Bbagavadgita among female 
deities mentions only qrflqT 

Yaska mentions many female Vedic deities, but not any 
Puranic ones. . 

The people generally were’ thus religiou^y divi- 
ded into two sections the Aryans and the Sudras- 
[ II 2,31 Kasika ) and they often abused or reviled 

c 
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each other. It is intero 3 ting-to>*notQ ‘that .the consecra- 
tion .of sacrificial sheds was accompanied specially by a 
mQck quaael between a Sudra and an Arya, the latter 
worsljijpping f^re and the former not. The lowest grade 
of the Sudr;is worshipped fiends and demons hnd they 
are referred td* it> the Gita. The difference between 
the liigher and lower classes is noted by the Gita in the 
verse 

swf: ! Manes were also worshipped by raany^ 

' Lastly several sutras of ^^anini give us hints about-. 

■ the food) apparel) avocations &c. of the people. Thujp ■* 
V, 2) 7-9 speak of a chariot which can take 

alV^atJaS) a 'driver who can drive all ani- 

malS) (?l§ a Sanyasin who eats all Wnds of food) 
^ a scarf winch covers the body upto the anklC) 
^R^a shoe that fits the foot. V. 2 , 71 states 
that a country inhabited by Brahmins living by arms 
is- called ^1^. The Sutra of Panini, though treating 
of grammar) is a mine of information on the gener 
‘ condition of the people in liis time. . . 

From'the various facts above set forth) it wm amply 
appear that the Indo-Aryans were) m ^he Jedanga- 
periody a highly advanced people with ordered ki^oms - 
and communities) living in walled towns (•«!rR , 

Pan. VI 1)26 u«i), and with counefis assisbng ' 

kingS) with intellectual pursuits resulting in sue ® 

• workshs Panini's grammarand in philosopbcal treatises- 
like the Bhagavadgita, They had f danced m 
mathematical astronomy and also -in the knowledge oF 
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metals, using gold, sil-vser and Mjopper coins, of yarious 
• freights. Industry and agriculture flourished and trade 
by boats from the eastern and western seas was carried 
on. with many distant lands. Fine arts^had also pro- 
gressed; music was studied, with stringed instruments 
' like VJnas and dramas were acted„4here lieing even 
works on actors. Rules for the "^building of altar^ 
had (been laid down on the basis of geometry and arith- 
metic.^ Yet the question whether writing waskpown 

c < 

in the days of Panini is a topic of controversy among 
'.scholars. Goldstticher held!" that “writing was known to 
Jndo-Aryans from various sutras of Panini such as sqifir- 
The roots and show that words 
'Were painted as also inscribed." If the Chaldeans kaew 
•inscribing on bricks, .at least two thousand years before 
'^Christ,. it. is^ no wonder that the Indo- Aryans knew 
writing in the Vedanga period. The Vedas were " 
no doubt taught from mouth to mouth, but other 
works were written down. Indeed we think that 
’Panini could not 'have prepared his ganas or lists 
unless he could noteTdown words as they were foupd. 

■ He could not have kept them stored in his mipd. The 
material on which writing was inscribed was Bhurja- 
patra, as stated already and Bhurja leaves could 
be had in plenty in the Himalayan regions. Patra 
consequently in Sanskrit means a letter, as paper in 
English has come to mean ‘’a disquisition written on 
paper. Such leaves strung together were called a 
•grantha properly enough and grantha in the sense of a 
’-work is used even by Panini 
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mautras are omitted in^ q^o is difficult to solve ; for fehs' 

preseut Sanhita is known as of Sai^la Sakha. Probably when; 

Sakalja enunciated his q^tn 5 i.he thought these mantras 'to be 

spurious. Again the idea of reciting a q g' flg can only arise after* 

the mantras had become difficult to be understood cf^ping to- 

change in language. It is c-lso possible ^at when Sakalya 

enunciated his qjqis', these mantras wer*^ ‘hot found in the 
* 1 

compilation made by Vyasa and were added subsequently By 
aom'i one. like the Khailikas. 

V. 

The following mantras only, included in the Eigved^ San-, 
hita always, have no They are, however, commented 

on by Sayana : — VH 5. *,12 from q g W? ), X,20,l,- 

^ 120, 10 and X 190 ( 51 ^ ^ Srir). 

(3) P. 84. “The words Brahmana, Eajanya, Vaisya and. 
Sudra are not indicative of caste# but are nl^ forms shewing" 
occupation. Por these words do not occur elsewhere in the 
Kgveda. Phahmana thus is from argna* ( mantra ) ” 

* _ c ^ • 

This is an ingenious guess as also seems, from ri 3 p=r .. to-, 
be a collection of kings and Vaisya, of or settlers. But- 
how is a and what is its meaning ? 

(4) P. 110. “The Vayu Purana gives the following in- 

formation about Samaveda. This Veda was taught by Vyasa 
to his pupil he taught it to his son he to Jii/ son 

who made 500 Samhitas and taught them ti? his pupil 
q i l i q g gr who taught them to his disciples 
andc5f*Tc?f« These Samans are called and are distinct 

from the irpsT or Samans of ifToipiH 

The Purana brings together known authors on Samaveda 
and the supposed 1000 Sakhas of it, in this imaginary story. 

(5) P 137. Kalapas are the same as ^^ffffs.'ii Why ? . 

(6) P. 140. ‘Tu Panini's time. Arapyakas were not looked 
upon as separate from Brahmau-is. 



n TOE KHAILIKA AJ5IAS PARlsteHTJA HYMNS ■ 
OP THE 9 IGVEDA. 

Vffi have alrcoily doU'j! iu Af^p. Z thab there' aro certain other 
hymns pt the Ri^veda on which there is no padapatha. They 
aro called Kbila or^Khaillka ali^s Parisishta which may be- 
rendered bj* ‘ rcm&'^nh They are not given together at the 
end like an appendix: in modern books bat are given at differ- 
ent places throughout the Rigveda in some written bioks 
ojdy. They are, however, not usually given in printed 'books'; 
*aor has Sayaua commented on them. But they aro almost 
always learnt by heart by Yoidikos. They have accents which 
Has Muller says are not proper, and they are omitted in 
many Mss. Wo give below a list of them supplied to us by * 

Govindabhat Phatak, a noted Yoidika of Poona, both from a 

» » 

manu^jr^t copy and from memory. 


2^0. 

Aihljka AJh^aj/a 

Varga 

Pratika or itglnnlHg * JTb 0 / otrirf 

i 

II 

3* ^ 

16 

Iff 

8 

2 

tf 

8 

12 


6 . 

3 

IV 

2 

25 

3^ sTfFTstff 

1 

4 


3 

V* 

ft 

«iU|l5^3Tr 

1 

3 

?> 

3 

7 


2 

6 » 

7f 

4 

• 

2t) 


1 

7 

• 

n 

4 

?.4 

I'pq^gn tfWr ( ) 

16 

8 

fj 

7 

20 


3 

y 

Sf 

8 

4 


lA- 

10 . 

V 

3 . 

30 


6 

11 

77 

4 

22 


11 

12 

77 

7 

4 


1 

13 

VII 

21 

t) 


20 

14 

a 

3 

28 


5 

.13 

VIII 

3 

6 


L ■ 

16 

77 

. **0 

io 

34t?asir 

. 6.- - 
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( 

u 

, 

JVo. 


rapja 

or heginniHg 

2S'o of' versa* 

17 

Yin 

5 

23 c 

3?# %5TT 

.2 

18 


6 

2 


1 

19 


7 

14 

3?Rnt 

‘.25 

50 


7 

16 , 


21 

« 

7 

16 

snjEsf 

11 

22 

77 

8 

9 


9 

li 

23 c 

77 

r 

8 

42 

^ST^'rU'frf 

3 ‘ 

.24 


8 

45 


‘ 1 

25 

77 

8 

49 

C 


9 or 14*' 

It may at once 

be said that these are additions 

most certain- 


ly made after Vyasa the compiler of the Bigveda and Sakalya 
the enuTiciator of the Pada-Patha^, The Valakhilyas are, how- 
ever, earlier than Sakalya and later than Vyasa as they have been 
separated into padas. Max Muller has shown in his edition of 
the Bigveda that these Parisishtas are oldeS" than KatyaySna 
who does not include them in h^ ^ cf i g^q g f i as also Saunaka who 
mentions them in his 3?3^RPT35jT|nf|’. They are, of course, not 
counted by him in the number of hymns and of padas. Some 
of these verses like are found in the Atharva- 

veda and in Srauta and Grihya Sutras. We think that Jheir 
being given in different places indicates that they were Believed 
to be seen by those Bishis after or in whose hymns they are 
inserted. They are certainly allied to them in matter. Thns 
X 75 is a hymn to the rivers and the Khailika 

&c. referring to the confluence of the white G-anges with 
the dark Jumna naturally com^s after &c. The 

first remnant hymn is inserted at the end of the first man- 
dala and the last (25) at the end of the Bigveda ‘itself, the 
mitter of it being allied to the matter of the 

last Bukta and its last, verse 
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are found iu the T^ttiri^a Sauhlta which can only apj^er^aia 
to the cycle of five years. !Mr. Yf V. Talavalkar fchin^ : 
there was previously a four years’ cycle with three years bf 860 
days and the fourth of 381, Hd has not given the proof 
this. Bub this is probable as the !]?aittirlya %abman{C (X 4,10^ 
xuoutions the names of four years only an^ their lords, ^h^ 
extra month is certainly older as AdMnsSi'a is mentioned, in 
B 1 25) 8 ; and is likened to the hump of an ox in the 
tiriya Brahmana III S. 8. The ancient |iishis must fir^t i^ye 
tried to equate the solar with the lunar year, in other ^ords. 
the seasons with the full moon and new moon months, ' by 
adding 21 days or one mont& alter 3 years and finding the 
inequality still r. 2 maining, by adding 2 months in five years. 


IV Dr. V. a, Rele’s new explanation of^ 
VEDIO DEITIES. (Sec I pp. 74-81) 

Mr. V.*&. Rele L.M.& S ; F.O.P.S. whose new intexr 
pretation of the Biiagavadgifca we have already * 
noticed, has suggested a new explanation of Vedio 
deities also on the physiological basis. Dr. Rele has 
studied the Rig-Veda deeply and with his wonderfully 
imaginative power and his intimate knowledge of 
anatomy has evolved the theory that thff Vedio decides 
represent the several centres of activity in thd nervous 
system of the human body. I have had the privilege 
of reading in manuscript his book expounding this 
theory and X am sure that when this book is ont, it 
will take the learned world by surprise. He has not 
only accounted fca* the Various attributes of each 
Vadic deity but has also shown how the variou^legends 
about each god given in this highly poetical work of 
the ancient iiishis can be explained. 
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Kvon 5r. t:H> l5j;3.> •V'ciiio dtsitUs had 

bv'cn.’ue ;i rj>!.n*.'. .'o:!!.; tuicii('rs thoJJfjht chac tliuy , 
vfcro x-i !>'»: sro uprji ,*is jjUiL'* ; uilmru that 

\ycrt! j»;5c'v‘:u Thus Vrjcru wa-i MiisposL-d hy 

MtiM i«i r^•J r.'^ n: ri ohiud; by »-:h(.TS l.> b-.‘ n M,jn of thu 
Asiira Mod.Tii* Vo.Jk* .•scholars ^eaorally 

usplaijithi^W.iio.i .'itic-iandtlHJ K';{.)nd.s coiniccred wich 
Vi'A-.a uiv a:i rolrai’.i ruio'd It.t-sis, Thyy explaiti thcsy ie- 
giiudsa*!!;-;!.-::!:;!! faiicl. ■■. oi tho anciVnt Ilishis si:<g*onted 
by j'iinicalar apiK- irauccs ia the .•‘Carry ro/^ions. Some# 
UKaisc Udiovo that tlso-o ddiyo,s rcprc,-unt but the Sun in 
iE-s dtsk-ryut n.-;vv;c;.-« j <;w'ii in rho Arctic rcifiun.s, Kvon 
Yii-ka thvjujjht that thcro wuro three dcicic.s only vi*. * 
Sun, Wind and i‘ir«;and nil otlur deities woroonly their 
dit>J 7 »at p(tsi:ititi.s. Hu^c i.-« patcnic to nil tluxt those 
dliToront thouric;! cannot .-iatlsfactarily o-xplain nil the 
attributt'.s of t;jo Vedic d.«icio.s de.'^crihed *in the ftig- 
vechi, nor all the logoiuLs inconnecciun veith them found 
therein. Tlai.s, as pointed out by Dr. Role, the nmiio 
Rodosi in the dual, dcHes proper explanation. Even 
Y&ska gave ditforont !noaning.s; uifd many following 
him take it as hosiven and earth (<n^i?-ft). Hut in many 
hymn.s of the Xtig'Ycdu, RodasI is inontioncd along with 
earth an*d sky separately (III 54,4, VI 70,41, X 88,3) and 
there Rodasi must moan two heavens. INTow in the 
outer world there is but one heaven. The idea of two 
heavens, however, seems to have been suggested by the 
two hemispherical hrain vaults placed side by side, us 
well explained by Dr. Role in his book. The Rishis 
In thou* sacrifices must have studied animal anatomy 
and oven human dead bodies and they saw minutely 
both the inner world and the outer world and .thought 
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them to be alike. • Wecmay neri mention the next most 
troublesome Vedic deity viz. the two Asvins. Yaska,, 
as usual, suggests many explanations. The astronomical- 
explanation that they are two stars or two planets 
(Venus and Mercury) fails ; for these do'%ot constantly 
appear together. The As-v^lns are always said to appear 
in the early morning before dawn^ They are physi- 
cians. And they succour men when foundered at se^\ 
It Iss^almost impossible to suggest an explanation 
which can bring in these attributes. l5r. Eele’s physior e 
logical explanation is, therefore, worth noting. Other 
troublesome deities such as Eibhus and Pushan are 
^also explained in this theory of Dr. Eele. Indeed his- 
great merit is that he has collected together all the 
legends connected with each deity found in the^Zjtig- 
veda as also all attributes and has explained them on 
the theory &at the Vedic deities represent the different 
centres of activity in the brain and the spinal cord of * 
the human body. It is possible that the Vedic seers 
knew the human nervous system well and looking 
upon the outer woidd as a replica of the inner world, 
described both in the same fashion. This theory of Dr^ 
Eele will certainly be carefully scrutinized by "the 
learned world when it is placed before it. The German 
Pandits especially -who are both good Vedic scholars 
and medical experts will study it deeply and pro- 
nounce their valuable opinion upon it. In the 
meanwhile, we think the theory to be so ingenious 
and thorough-going, that we feel it to be our duty 
briefly to notice it in this History of Sanskrit 
liiterature, even before Dr. Eele’s book is printed and. 
published. 


Y DATE OE BHAGAVADGIOiAj Sec IV pp, 34-46. , 

A farther argument in support of the date we have-* 
assigned to the Bhagavadgita may be found in 
$X20). Srikrishna’was probably a Samavedin, as in the 
Ohhaftdogya h^is described as a pupil of Ghora Angirasa - 
( Sec. II p? 192 ). But the preeminence -- 
of Samaveda as tneliighest Veda also belongs to the Brah- - 
mna and Yedanga periods. It was a Veda recited by gods. . 
T> B. says that all light was derived from the SSmavoda (Sec. - 
if p.*37). The PSriplava, described in the Srauta Sutras and » 
Brahmanas, provides that whan the Samaveda was recited, gods- 
were to be invited and learned Brahmins in the Vedas represent* 
ed gods (Sec. I. p, 197 and HI). But this position among tbp.- * 
Vedas was lost subsequently by it. As noted by Telang.. 
in the preface to Ins translation of Ahugita, Gautama Dhar- 
masU^ provides that Samaveda should not be heard in the 
house. Somavedins are now treated as almost falldb. The reason 
appears to be tha^ Samaveda recitation was necessary at the 
time of burning the dead body of a king or a householder and 
became inauspicious as a funeral rite. Even the Hahabharata 
depicts that the loud chanting of Somijns distinguished the 
ceremonial burning of Bhishma's body. This, lower position 
of t^e Samavedp was thus established by about 500 B. C.. 
The Gita jnust be taken to belong to the Srauta Sutra period, 
in other words, to about 1000 B. 0. at the latest. 

VI MAP OF VBDIO-OHIBELT PANINIAN-INDIA 
In preparing the Map of Ve^c India hereto appended, . 
we have had to contend with many difficulties. So many 
countries, towns and villages are mentioned in Paninl’s sutras 
and ganao and in Kasika by way of illustration and so few of 
these con be identified now, that we are at a loss to locate most 
of them on the map. Secondly, the situation of many has not- 
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'■■^been indiyafcsd, Panirii’s w6rk bein^ oa grammar and noton 
*; geography, though somo of them are mentioned in the Maha- 

• bharata. Thirdly, many peoples^ and towns have disappeared 
since PaniuPa days. The map, thereforb, does not fully reprgr 
since Pauini'a time. But we give here lists of ‘boun tries, towns 

- &c. mentioned in Vedic woi^ks from thefeanhitas down to 
Yaska and Panini, so far us we could collect them, for the 
carious reader. The lists cannot of coarse claim to be exhaust 

G , I 

tive> 'ibt'must be added that the gaoas as recited in Kasika 
*■ .and the Sidhanto-Elaamadi di&r : the latter contains t.more 
■ names .and also givQS diflerent readings. Elasika again in 
giving illustrations mentions names of towns which could not 
* . 2:iave been in existence in the days of Panini such as Fatali- 
’ putra and hence one must take only those names which are 
actually mentioned in Panini or Yaska as undoubtedly existing 
' in the Yedanga period. Lastly, more than a hundred ntmes of 
towns are merftioned in the 17 g’lnas uiontioned in Pan. lY 2,80 
which we do not give hore for fear of inordinate and unneces- ^ 

- sary extension of lists. 

RIVERS 

We will first give'-the rivers of India mentioned in Yedic 

• works. In B. X. 75,5 are given the rivers of India known 
' in Bigveda Sanhita times, from east to west in order ^8ec I 
' p. 89.) Their names with subsequent equivalents down to the 
i time of the Greeks aud modern days are as follows ; — 

U. P., DELHI AND PANJAB 

1 Ganga (Ganges) 2 Yamuna (Jumna) 

3 Sarasvati (Sarsuti) ^ 

4 Sutudri (Sutlej), Gr. Hesidras 

5 ParusbpI ( Ravi ) also called Iravatl, Gr. Hydraotes: 

6 Asikni (Ohenab) modern Chandrabhaga, Gr, Akesines 

7 Marudvridba (not identified) •• • 
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■8 Vitasfca (Jhelum^j Gr. HjdaspeK 

9 , Ar jlki ja (no6 identified). Yaska gives Yipat as anotbeA 
name of it, bat this is f)robably wrong. - Yaska gives 
Uranjara a] jo as another name of Arjikiya 
:I0 Sushc^a (not identified. Yaska looks upon it as Indus) 
.III Sindhu (^dus) praised in B. X 75, 

12 Easa 'j 

13 Svetya (Swat) 1 'o 

.14 Knbha(Kiibal) B.V53,9 

Jlo Kramu(Kurrum) „ 1 

16 Gomati (Gomtl) J 

. 17 VipasaR ni33,l andk IV 2,74. (Bia8)Gr. Hyphasis. 
B. speaks of Yipasi and Satadru together and tlj^y* 
combine first. This shows that Yaska is not right in 
looking upon Asikini as Vijpasa. 

^arayu in Ondh E.IV 30,18, Y 53,9. X 64,9 mentions 
it along with Sarasvatl and Sindhu. * 

10 Saravati given in Xasika as dividing east from north 
as conceived by Panini (not identified). 

20 Sadanira in Behar (See II p. 15} mentioned in S. B. 

21 Varna P. IV 2,77 q. (not idenjiified), 

22 Suvastu P IV 3,93. 

% 23 Drishgdvati (S. S.) 

24 Jhathastha VI, 157 ir. 

Wo go on to give a list of the countries known in Ycdic 
dmes. There are very few countries mentioned in the Samhi> 
tas, though many peoples are mentioned like Bharata, Yodn, 
Ann, Dhruhyu, Puru &c ; but these were not names of coun-' 
tries yet. In the Brahmanas* including Uponishads, we have 
Kura, I^nchala, £asi, Videha, Madra, Gandhura and Andhra 
mentioned Baudhaynua S. S, mentions arof, wf, 
and as countries not to be visited by Aryans. Panini’s 
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grammar, however, cohtainsemany nn^es of countries and their- 
(Sitnation whether east, middle or north can be tolerably 
known. There are more than ^hundred names in the ganas re— 
cited by Panini and Kasika adds man^ in illustration bfc 
Paninis sutras. The latter not being always ttustworth^, we 
add IT. and ijn. to indicate theiif' source. Tb^^list iscarranged. 
t alphabetically and names given in the map are marked.* 


istra rv 3,124 ?!>r. 
Aishukari IV 2,54 it. 
Aindravakra IV 3,120 ipr. 

^ Ajamidha IV 3,135 ipi. 
^Ajaskanda P, 

Ahdhaka IV 3, 114 
*Andhra (A-B.) 

- Anupa IV 3,133 it. 

Anushanda 

Aratta (Bandh.S.) a general 
name for Punjab countries. 

* Asmaka IV1,173, VI 2,37it. 
Asura V 3,117 it. 

*Avanti IV 1 , 170 , Vr2,37 it. 
Andarayana IV 2,54 it. 
■■'BrilhikaV 3 . 117 rT. IV 1 , 15 -iir. 
Bharga IV 1,175 
*Bbarata IV 1.178 n. & 
Bhaurikari IV 1,151 it. 
Bahlika 

Chakrlvvarta IV 2.120 -Pf. 
Chan'Iray.ana IV 2..')i if. 
Chfip'iy it. I 
^Ch.,di iV 2.115 
Chinti VI 2.:t7 IT. 


Chitraratha II 3,31. 
Dakshinapatba IV 3,127 
•'Daradi IV 3,93 it. 
‘-Darukachcliha IV 3,126 qn.- 
Durva IV 2, !25 qsT. 
^Dasarba V 3,117 it. 
Dasamitra P. 

DharteyalV 1,178 it, 
Dhaurtoya „ 
Drakshuyan-i IV 2,54 it. 
Gandika IV 3,93 it. 
*Gandhara IV 2,133 it. 

IV 1,100 Brih. B. S. 

*Ganda P. 

HaihuyalV 1,111 IT. 

Jambu IV 2.135 * 

Jyubancya IV 1,178''it. 
*Kaehchha IV 2,133 
*Kal:ikuta IV 1,17.'; 
*Kalaiijara IV 2,l25 =Tn- 
ICatutara IV 2.13.'; n. 
%ilmgi. IV 1,170 
'Kamhoji IV I,17.'> *- 
Kri!i<rig:iil:a IV 2,l2<i tT- 
Karu-ya IV 2,51 if. 
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Kapik IV 2,99. , Sar/is^’ayana IV 2,54 n. 

Karoaha IV 1,178 it. * Satvata V 3,117 ir 
KaSl IV 2,115 'feaukroya 1 IV2, V3 

^Kasnaira IV 1,178 »it. * ■ SaubhroyaJ 178ir. Il7ij. 

•Kekaya IV \178 it. *SauvIra P. &c. 

Khandayjina rV\2,54 it. »*Sinclha IV 2,113 it &«. 

Hikata (Rigveda/.** Sitikakslia VI 2,37 n. 

Siskkindha IV 3,93 rr. Surainoaa IV 1,170 
**Eahadraka IV 2, 45 it. *Saraaena IV 1,177 ir^ 

♦K^nti IV 1,178, IV 2,37 IV 1,170. 

♦KnruIV 2,81qn-&o.IV 2,37 «SurHsktraIV 2,37 it. 

Modhumat IV 2,133 it. ‘Suatbala IV 1,178 ir. 

^Madra iV 2,131, IV 3,13. Susvata IV 1,178 it. 

♦ilagadha IV 1,170 *Trigarta IV 1,111, IV 1, 17 

■*italava IV 2,45 rr. . • TTdasfcbana IV 1,86 it 
^N lekadha IV 1,142 ipT. ITdumbara • „ 

=*Panchala IV 2,81 &c. Urosa IV l;178»iT 
Hraskara VI 1,457 •Usmara (A. B.) IV 1, 178 it. 

■^Parstt V 3,117 * ♦Vaideha IV 1,178 it 

^Paundra (A.B.) Vaikayata IV 2,54 it. 

■*Pisacha V 3,117 it. Vanijyaka „ 

Pratyagrafcha IV 1,175 ^Vanga'^V I, 178 it. 

P^Jinda(A.B.) Varna IV 2,133 

Bankb IV 2,13*3 ir. Vahika IV 2,47 (general name 

Bohita(Taudya B.Sec,Il p.72). for the Panjab), 

Saikayata IV 2,54 it. *Vri3i IV 2,131 

•teaha IV 2,53 it. Vrishni IV 1,114 

^Salva IV ljl78 ir- IV 2,135, Taudh^a IV 1,175, V 3,107 
VI, 2,133 IT. &c ^ Tngandhara IV 1,99 it, IV 

fii«ikaklV2,80. * 2,131 

A fdoular alphabetical list of towns is given below. As 
etatod already, many unimportant towns have been omitted, 
■chiefly those -given -in ganas and Kasika. 
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Aiiakaslhali IV 2,127iTf/ 
^ Anarta ,, 

ArisJita IT 2,80 xr. 

Asmau 

Asmara. ,, *• 

Asoka ,, 

Barbara ,, 

Bhojakata (east) 1 1,75 5pi. 
Ohaili^ IV 2,82 if. 


•Kros^tatorna . „ 
Kaohavara IV 3,94- 
‘Kundaprastha VI 2,87 jt. 
Lanka 1V*.1,158 ir. 
Madrakvila IV 2/.127 jt 
lIaIuIV2,97|.T 
Mahakipras^U IV 2,87 jt 
M ahishmatl IV 2,96 n 
Mahishastliali IV 2,127 jt 


I)attainifcrI(Sauvira)lV2,16e5»t * Makandi (east) IV 2,76 


Larva IV 2,97 jj, 

Devadatta 1 1,7 5 (nortk) 
tDkurna IV 2,127 
Drakslilprastha VI 2,87 jt. 
Enipachana (east) 1 1,7 5 JPT. 
Garta IV 2,127 it. 

Gaudapura ^ 

Gaya IV 2,82 it and Yaska 
Gonarda (east) 1 1,70 ^PT. 

* Hastina VI 2,101 

* Indraprastba IV 2,87 it. 

Jamba XV 2,82 it. 
Kairamedura IV 3,93 it. 
Kakantli (east) IV 2,76 ipr. 
Kandavlirana IV 3,93 it. 
Kapila „ 

Karavira IV 2,80 ir. 
Karklprastba VI 2,37 it. 
ICarnakoshtha IV 3,93 ir. 
Ktlsaparl IV 2,97 ir. 
Kausumbl IV 2,97 ir. 

Hhadiri „ 

Kinuara IV 3,93 it. 


Majjali IV 2,127 ir. 
llaideya VI 2,101 

* 3Iatbura IV 2,82 ir. 

^ Mayd IV 2, ‘97 jt. 
Nan^ipnra (East) ^pt. 
Pampa IV 2,82 it. •= 
Phalaka VI 2,101 
Plaksba Prnsri.vana (S. S.) 
Pola IV 2,97 JTs 
Pashkara IV 2,82 ir. 

* Bajagriba IV 2,127 ir. 
Komaka IV 2,80 it. 

Sakala IV 2,117 it (?) 
Sankasya IV 2,80 it 

* Salatoia IV 3,04 

Salmali IV 2,82 ir. 
Sanspbaya IV, 2,327 it 
S osudana ,, - 
Satrujita „ 

Sinhakodhtaka IV 3, Ot^ JT 
Sivttdattapura (east) qnv 
Sravosci IV 2,97 ir 
SrigalapuralV 2,137 ~ 
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SiDhaua2ara(o.'tst) q^. 

♦ TakaJwsila IV 2,82 3,9S!^ 
Tam'raparni IV 2,82 jt 
IV 3,93. . 

TJdmnbara IV .1,99 ir 
^ ijjjayini^lV 2,?2 tt 
TJrah „ ‘i-*' 

.yaidhiiaiSgui (Salva)IV 2 
•76qrr 

Vala^W IV 2,82 :r 
’■"Valga 


V«*anaIY 2,82 
^ Varanasi IV 2,07 rr 
Varjya I’V' 2,127 n 
Varmatl IV 3,97 
Vat3oddharana>IV 3,93 n'. 
VidoLalV 2,127 rr 
Vinasana (S. S.) 

* Viratuimgara ( .) 

Viikttgarta IV 2,137 rr^J 
Yakrilloman IV 2,110 rr 
Yogandliara IV 1,99 ir. 


Vn JANA3IEJAYA PAEIKSHITA - ND DATE 

OP BHARATA EIGHT. Sea II p. 17 and IV p. 5. j 
T here is no mention of tho Pandavas in Sanhitas or Brah- 
mon 52 _and Wobor as also Dafcfca thongiii thot they were im- 
aginary beings, « Arjuna being afcill the name of Indra ” 
(Dufcb). The mention of Janamejaya and his three< brothers 
and of their performing four Asvamedha; for expiation from 
gnilt occurring in the Satapatha led Dutta to think that 
‘‘Janamejaya Piirikshita was, according to contemporaneous 
testimony, himself stained with tho guilt of war”. Similarly, 
the Brihadaranyaka contains a question ‘Wliero have tlie 
Pafikshitas gotie’ and Weber thought that this que-stion 
showed that something marvellous had happened to the Piirl- 
kshitas and that “this unknown something was the basis of 
the legend of theMahabharata”. That these surmises are wrong 
we have- shown at length in our Mahabharata: a criticism 
(p. 60) and our (ft^f Chap. III.) Wo would give 

here our arguments in short ak detailed there. Non-mention, 
first, affords no basis for inference, unless mention is necessary. 
Tho Vedic Sanhitas and Brahmapos being religions books 
need not contain a reference to any past historical event or 
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-■person. That Jananfejayatand Ms «tliree brothers performed 
f- Asvamedhas for espiation of sin as mentioned in Satapatha 
proves thas thePandavas whos‘e great grandsons they ■were must 
have lived before Satapatha. The sin mentioned is a BrahmU'C 
-hatya and can not be confonnded with the gailfi of war. ^ For 


Drona^s being killed in nght d&as not iavo^:-e Brahmahatya, 

- as Mdling a Brahmin warrior who comes ro nght and killis 
thousands by his Brahmastra is not a sin: SMtiT— ' 

Ill is tme that we are nowhere Jcoli 
fin iIBh. or in S. B, how Janamejaya committed the sin of 
Brahmahatya But it is unonestionabls that the Bharata nght 
. involved no sin of Brahmahatya. THrdly, the question 


'■•'IjlT'here are the Paxlkhsitas ^ does not suggest the idea that 
their end was terrible. The answer of Yajnaval^a in the 
Brihadar. makes this clear. He sacs There they have gone 
where the Asvamedha-sacrincers go, viz,, where &c, “T’hus 
the fact of their performing Asvamedha was well-known and 
- sacrincers of Asvamedha, according to Tapnavalkya, went to 
the Mgbest goal attained by Vedantins. There is in fact 
praise of Asvamedha involved here. 


Lastly, it may be no4ed that some have suggested that Jana- 
mejaya mentioned by S. B. is an ancestor of the Pandavas, 
mentioned inZilBh. Adip. There is, no doubt, a».other Jananle- 
jaya who is an aucestor. Bathe is not Parikshita« and he 
has not tbree brothers named Ugrasena, 5:c, as men- 
tioned in S. B, in detail. Hence th-e Janamejaya of S. 3. is 


unauesuocably the great-grandson of Aijuaa. Arjuna may 
be Itdra in Higveda hymns ; but it is a name properly given 
to one of the Pandavas supposed* to be bom oi Indra and the 
hero of the Bharata light which took pla:e ai:er the f^ompiia- 
t:ac of the B:gvc<Ii S-aiiiia and b-efore 3. B. v»as 
posed abo-at 3000 B. C. 
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Sakimtala 1 31n (see Kaiidkaa.s) ‘ 
■Saraasrami 2 115. 
f^maveda 1 114-120 
Samkhayana 1 174. S. S. 3 161-/ 
Sanhita (Black YaTgnra) 1 131 3. 
Sankai-acharya 1, 10. 14. 15: 2 111. 
134. 136.. 160-163; 4 17.18.29. 
31, 36. 49. 50. 52. 53. ^ 

SarvaniikramanI 1 42. 68. 

( Satapatha Br. 'l 8, 8«. 33-35, 37, 
46, 51. 53. 55: 94. 96. 97. 119. 
120. 1^4. 135. 137-. 140. 141. 144. 
156. ThL. 175; 2 1. 6-8. 37, 38. 
40. 41. 50. 51. 53. 55. 60. 61. 64. 

93. 101. 110. 114. 120. 133. 
135-138. 174; 3 , 16. 18. 48. 58. 
.. 59. 63. 70. 132. 146. 4 S. 8. 
'‘Satj’ashadha 3 177-9‘ • 

Sdtyayana 3 64. 

Saiinaka 1 69. 82. 

SSyana 1 15. 16. 83, 84, 90. 109, 
110. 158. 160. 162. 163'. 173. 2 
- 31. 32. 36. 40. 41. 48. 66. 69. 75. 

105. 115. 116. 119. 138. 140. 150. 
163. 154. 157. ^117. 

SchSpenhaiu- 1 18. 2 160. 175. 4 14. 
Schlegel 1 1. 

Siksha 2 8 

Singing (Saman) 1 121-2. 

Schroeder 1 126. 2 33. 
•Shadgcru^ishya 1 49. 60, 63. 66. 
Siddhanta-Kaninudi 4 90 ^ 

S^kanda Purgaa 3 43. 

Srauta Sairas 3 161-179 &c, 

Strabo 4 6. 7. 

Strangway Mr, 1 122, 123. 
Sumerians and Vedio Ai'yaus 1 
211-224 

Taittirlya Br. 1 30, 31. 55. 150 3 8. 
55. 143. 3 16. 33. 37. 33. 45. 87. 
132. 4 85. 85 
walkar Y. V. 4 81. 83. 

Tandya Br. 3 55. 

Telang, K. T. 4 20. 24. 43. 48. 58. 89- 
Tejiiple, R. C. 2 220, 


iv ' 


ThitbaUjDr, 3 88. 

TfiJicydides 1. 3. 

Tilak, Lbkamanya, B.G.yl 7. 8. 
8«. 26. 29-31. 33. 35. 39. 2 9. 93. 
173. 175. 218. 3 88. 4 7-9, 33-40 
44, oO. 52—54. 58. a 

Uvata 1 137. iss. 146; i 136. 137. 
TJjjain 1 4{i/ 

Vallabha“2 160. 4 52. 

ValmTki (see RamSyana alab) 

1 72. 142. 

Varadattasuta 3 161. ^ s 

Varshamihira 3 140. « 

Varariichi 1 13 2 25-27. 140 loO. 

3 127. 137. 147. 150. 4 72. 75. 
Vayn PurSna 4 82. 
VedSnga-jyotisha 1 35-37, 2 8, 
49. 97. 103. 218. 3 72.74. 4 39. 
40. 42. 43. 44. 

VedSnfcasiitra 1 46. 4 34r-36, 47, 
Vidyasagar JTvananda 2^135. 
Vijayanagar 1. 16. 

VijnSne4vara 1. 15. 
Vishnu-Purapa 1 52. 153. 

Vyadi 3 .J47.’ 

Weber 1 2. 2 59. 62. 135. 3 47. 53. 
93. 4 10. 

Whitney, Prof. 1 30. 33’*. 36. 155. - 
160. 161. 163. 164. 2 2. 7. ‘8. 15. 

20- 22. 24. 130. 162. 163. 166. 170. 
176. 3 91. 152. 153. 4 4. 9. 14. 

21- 23. 31. 32. 34. 44. 43.^' 

Xer.'tes 2 220. 

Yajuavalkya 1 16. 

Yaska 1 18.24.94 2 144.145. 3 
14.41.93 113-118.120.128.130.137 
4 42.74.78.86.87.90.91. 

Zend .\ive3ta 1 63,71.88.165 ; 2 
QR QQ 

Zoroaster ’ 1 39.40 ; 2 94, 3 i , 
219. 220. 
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Accents; in Sanskrit 1 55. 5^— * 
inTanini 3 131 133-S— loss of, 
in Aillireya ^Shnia^a 132, — 

. lost before Kstyayana 133, — 
their two-fold importance 134. • 
.Age of Brahmanai*jX»6, lOp — of 
Upanisbads 3 17o.-«-of Srauta 
•.S. 312,72-77-of Vedanga J. 3 89. 
Agnishtoma according to Katya- 
yont^3. 51. 

Agny^dhana 3 21.«64. 

‘Agriculture 4. 72, 

Ahimsa, beginning of the doctrine 
, of, 2 71 • 

-Aitoeya Aranyaka, 3 143-divii>« 
sions of, 144, — contents of, 144 
—145,— author of, 143, -further 
particulars in 157. 

Aitareya Brahmana, name ‘ox- 
plached 3 63-it3 author 75, — di- 
visions 76,— style 77, — contents 
I -of 77--79, — absence of Vedantic 
, spirit in 80, — ^its ‘date 80, — ^so- 
cial condition in 80-84, — ^fami- 
ly system in 87,— Hang’s intro- 
• duotionto 94. 

Jiitareya Upanishad 3 203, 

.Altars, — construction of 3 46, 
Andhra colonised 2 81. 
Annbrahmanas 2 134 — ^3. 

Angir^ja Veda (magic) 1 179. 
-Apastamba Kalpa-antra — ^one of 
- the oldeft 3 15, — liter.atore pre- 
supposed by 16,-Dakshi?33 acc. 
to 17,-Sadras not allowed to per- 
form sacrifices • 18, — Sixteen 
inostsin, 19, -contents of 19-20 
sacrifices described in 20-36. 
-datepf , ace. to Garbo 3 74-75. 
-Application of hymns (ascription^ 

general remarks 3 
«y~141, — enumerated 148-9, — 
the name explained 150. 

■«]una worshipped 3 155. 

-Arshoya BrShmapa — general re- 


marks 2 115— -date of 116,—' 

. accents different from [Rigveda 
117 — divjisions, 119. — 

Arya and Svfllrn mock quarrel 3 167. 
Aryan and Non -Aryan 1 87. — ^ 
Aryans— Two 3tock33 9. (^lonizar 
tion by in VedSnga period 4 6V 
Aryan deities found in A3ia.Mino. 

1 39. (3) Aryan landjthrco divi- 
sions 3 121. 

Ascription (see Vinij^oga) 
Ashramas, — ^four 3 181. 

Ashtakas 1 59. 

AshtSdbySyl see Panini. 

Asuras and Devas 2 221. 
Aivalayana S’rauta Satra-— More 
concise than others 3 62— divi- 
sions of 62-63 — sacrifices de- 
sesribod in 63-71. 

Aivamedha, — symbolization of 4 
129, — sprayer at the end of 132, 
— a nationeft sacrifice 3 40,— 
acc. to Apastamba 3 31,— acc. to 
KstySyana 5S,-acc. toSSnkhyS- 
yana 165 (4)— Preparations for, 
179, — ^the Pariplava in, 181. 
cheapened 173. 

Atbarvan, — an Indo-Iranian ^i- 
shi 1 165. 

Atharva-Jyotisha 3 95 
Atharva-veda 1 — its late origin 
152, — probable author 153,— 
names of, explained 153-154, — 
recensions 157,-studicdby Euro- 
peans 158, — extent and arrange- 
ment 159, — contents of 160, — 
-Rishis of 162, — metres of 165, 
— deities and ascription 166,— 
as history 167, -date of compila- 
tion 175 — ^181 2 legend of iti 
origin in Gopatba Br. 3 122. 
Atheists 2 176. ,4 29. 

Atiratra sacrifice — acc. to l^udbS 
yana 3 42 — acc, to A4vala 
yana 70. 

Antbors fictitious (of hymns) 1 65 
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'BSdaraya^a, -different frofii Dvai- 
payana 4 35. 

Biradhayana Kalpa Sutra 3 — be- ^ 
, longs to Black Yajurveda 36 , — 
contents of 37, — sacrifices de- 
scribed in 38-46, lameness of 82. 
•Bhagavadgita; — 4-a yart of MahlC- 
bbSrata 13, — admired by West- 
ern scholars 14r-15, — ^the name 
€ explained 16, — divisions of 16, 

■ — colophon of chapters as old as 
Sauti 17^— number of verses in 
17, — versifeia of 18, — ^inter- 

polation in 20, — the dialogue 
n^t actually on the battle-field 
21, — the three Krishnas acc. 

^ j^toWinternitz 22, -contradictions 
in 23, — not a patched up -work 
2^:,-^— philosophical thought be- 
fore Gita 25ff, — synthesis of 
four paths 28, — ^the path favour- 
ed by 29,— in SI, — 

“ absence of rigidity of treatment 
32, — riddles in 32-33, — ^iinita- 
tions of 33,— date of 34—43,— 
precedes PEnini and Vedlnga 
jyotisba 43,-arguments of Win- 
ternitz answered 45, -the differ- 
eat interpretatious of 47 — 56, 
— as ethical work 4 57 — ^Baj- 
wade ou grammatical icaccu- 
racies in, 57 — 60 — ^further argu- 
ment for date of 89. 

Bhaktiyoga 4 27, 29. 

Bbaratas in Big. 1 93-97, 2 72. 
Bharata fight — not mentioned in 
Big. 1 99, — date of 2 174 and 4 
acc. to Tilak 4 8, 95-96. 
Bharata of Vais ampEj* ana 4 3 
— date of 4 13 

Black Yajurveda, 1 — ^the terms 
‘ black ’ and * white ’ 125, — 
ruriou.-i ^recensions of 126, — 
extent of 127, — language of 
128, — oivilizatida as reflected 
• in 129, — pad.a text of 130, — 
contents of 131,— Bishis in 132. 
Brahman 4 25. 29. 

Bfahmanas 1 — ^general nature of 
23, — noa-meatiou of gramma- 


speculation in 51, 2— many 
low 3-4, 138, — langu^e of 5,— 
j deities in 6, — age of 6, — Subject, 

piatter of 9, — ^intermediate Brs. 
55, — of SSma-reda 56J-50f 

Eigveda 6-9-jderivatit»p of the 
names Xau4itaki &c. explained. 
& 63-age of from J". B. 100— 
minor BrSj^apa8i05,-Bbagavad' 

. Datta on«134.' 

Brahmasadana or Sarasvati^regi^ 

3 59. ■ • . 

Brahma — S5tras, — ^X’efer ^ Gita 

4 35-36, — ^refute SSnkh;^ and- 

Yoga 37. ■ - ^ 

BrihadSranyaka Upnishad 2 193- 
divisions and arrangement *o£ 
194, -contents of 195, — historical 
information in 196-198. 

BribajjEbala Upanishad 2 214. 

Bnddha 3 152 — ^3. 

Buddbiyoga 4 35. 

Buddhism 4 11, 35. * 

Castes, — ^the four 1 145 — ^mixed. 
147, two f6rm Eastra 169, i — 
as found in T. B. 41-42, — ^their' 
characteristics 139, -their duties- 
176, 4 — their occupations etc., 
63. — ^intermediate castes arose- 
after PSnlni 64-67. 

CbarakEcharya 1 151. 

Gbarapa-vynha, — X 182-183. 

Chaturhotra 3 2!J. e, 

Cbaturmasya 3 49. 

Ghbaudas, VedEngu (metre) 3 9— 
its author 9, 

Chbandogya Up, 2 — divisions of* 
188, -contents of 189, -historical 
information found in, 191. 

Chayana (altar building) — ^bricks 
for SEvitra Gba. 85900 3 45. 

Gbronology of Vedic period I 8.- 
4 81 . 

Ci'vilization 1 129. ^ 

Clothes 1 103. 

Colophons of GitsTchapters 4 1 < - 

Commerce 4 74. 

Comparative mythology 1 6. 

Comparative philology t 6. 
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Coin* 4 *•* • 

ConnUiei us ln*iu — t.;io*v» >« 
Vi-iiil. ktmc* -i 


lA.Via.-i!«riiia aacri. 3-acc. to xV^a ■ 
tamh.v 33— acc. to BaudhiSj ajia • 
•U-ncc. to KatySyanaW. 

Early tnaniagcs in voK||o 4 68. 

K}..-.iruti rciitfttion 3. W. 


\ oS!*.. umcs •» 

*„rc«:rilic‘l *»* liai>.''ntOO " 

,.! sot,. ^ ST 4 '■■• , , }o3. 


l)sk-jisf/a,-2 iif {. 

^mfca 3 17— o£ jjoW li— n‘it to 
* • ' * Braliimsi-x 


‘.II hyj,^...ty 

ii3,— aci.'. So A Ifalij ana 0.. ^ 

lUiU-udruamisa slacri. a*-'-’* 

-.Aiiaitaruba act. 5“ 
yaaai'J— ac'-- to A-tval.i> an.". 
Daiamjya aatri. 3 172. 

Diiarijna ii.:iit I •3i i**'’! 

..£ I 113. 

lJil>as 1 3<. ,, ..,. 

l)it^ g£— AUarcya B*'* " ” , 

5;ihcya Ur. 4 ^ 

Aia»ili«ba 3 T-l-Atlarvavcda 
1 17G,— Uhlratn poem •< 
UIiaJaTail UitG -1 JWb 


i; ia.jaTa4l uiw‘ r" 

l;4,l?aur.«hf«5.jt~l).74urajuu 

naUt L 113,— Gopanin Ur- i 
121. — KalidSia 3 4-1. 
yana., S. S. 3 .ly-MaUablifirttia 
A lb-M.iitrayauiya L-p. 

2 . 173 — Bada text , I «*— 

Pacini 3 1.16-16U.-SoUi)atba 
Br. I 33 2 «-18,-S5ina'’‘d''*‘*5 
Br. \ 2 108 — mlva Ur; JL 

57.— Ve.liinjja ^ 

and 3 87-2-25-30.“ . g 

Uaie<4, Indian and European t 

— lielitiouti 15, 65. ,^,111 
Ucitio.* 1 79-^1 (tlirco only) 3 ir • 
Ueitv or DevatS sc® 

Ucva3 (Sadbya) 2 68-321. 
UbStuniitba 3 123. T ..vans.* 

Diseases, known to ludo- . 

Disposal o£ 3 be dead 1 llJ- ^55 
Division of aaorilicod 
Drabyayana 3. S.-gencr 

3 175-K!ontents of. 3 !<•»-* 

Dress A 70. 

Drinks 4 69. , 


Eamilylifo I 
Five gr'.-ot \7; 

Firo rivers 3 llJ. iri. 

Food 4 69. ^ 

Frontier ‘“'’‘'"•‘"Vi 171 

Funeral eeroiiionics llti. ^ 

GaiiibUnK ^ ** 

Gamllmrva.s I 8b icsty^- 

• ^val3. 7«- 

vana.Oo, — o nconlc''in 

Ucueral ‘-‘oudi ton of 

VciaiiKO ‘‘ 2.f 

General 3 138-1-14. 

GeoL^aplivinPa^tni^ 

God (one) 1 to* _ , _Snmavoda 1' 

Gods-BtSveda 1 ^'^^.^tbarva, 

118,-BlackYd]«;l^‘jl65_ . 


118 , -Black ya]ti. 1 -i; 

I 166. perform of 

Gopatlia Brtlbma|a J^^Style 

l 20 ,-<late o4^.C^lttter rites 
l25,-7autbor of 1 . __^£gYcdio 

uicntioiicd m 'g 

snktas rofenod to 12|. ^ ^ 

Gotra-pravui-o 0 papini 3 119- 



&Uo»« 4...186-A*b.i- 

History, ?tgvo 

Yaveda as lo 


Human sacridce, see ParusTii^ 
laedba 1 89, 143. 

■ o 

Idolatry or image worship 2 12 
" 67. 4 7.7. 

Jli.ad of one lakh verses 4 9. 
.Inclo-Aryans, 1 — ^Sepsrarijn from 
Iranians 31, — ^sheir spread from 
Panjab to Bengal 40. — ^as con- 
^ ^luering people 85, — swo stocks 
or 91, — sheir arrival by two 
routes 9i. — ^highly civilized 

103,-the&i,pondition at the time 
of Atharraveda-153. — colonize 
V^deha 3 15-16-colonize Andhra 
81, 4-highly advanced 79. 

- c -Intercalary months 3 87. S3 
lion, knowledge of 1 101. 
I^aa'asya Cl-sa) Up.— the oldest 3 
lo'^— general remarks on 199. 
Ishtis 3 45 

IMhSsa, as’ old as Chh. Up. 41. 

Jabala Up. 3 214 . 

-JSfaaU Up. 3 214 . 

-Jaiminlya Brahmana 3 — only a 
• i:-agment 111 — its divisions and 
contents 111, — its style 112, — 
author of ,113. 

~ Jaimiuiya S. S. -contents 3 176 
Janamejaya and date of Bbarata 
light 4 95-0 t 

Kairalva Up. 3 213 
Ka’.tdasa, — date of. 3 74. 

Kalirya serpent mentioned 4 35. 
Kalpasutras, 3 — extant ones 11, 
— S'ranta and Grihs'asutras 11, 
— ^age of 12, -name explained 13. 
Kamyeshtis 3 40. 

Karmayoga 4 25, 23, 

Karman 4 51. 

Kashmir, birth-place of Vedanga 
Jyorisha 3 937 
.Katba Up. 3 20.')-201. 

Ka.baka Samhita 1 224-7. 
.KatySvana Kalpasucra 3-general 
remarks on47 — contents of 43,— 
date 49 — Sacrifices mentioned 
in 50 n. 


Kaashitaki Brahmana 3 63, 131. 
Kanifiitaki.Up. 3 203. 

Kena Up. 3 205. 

s- Khailika hymns in Bigv. 4S2-S4. 
Kings governing wl:a councils 4 
o3. ^ - 

Kramapacha 1 .^1 4 145. . c 
c Krittikas-nsing of due east I 8, 
33-5, Keiti^ on 3 215. 

Kshattri 3 ‘32.^" 

Kuntapa Saktas 1 173. 

0 

Languages, rise of 3 137 
Latyayana S'ranta Snrra 3 — divi- 
sions of 167-168 — aus'fior ■ gf 
163, — contents of -192-174. 
Linga -worship, — its identification 
with Kudra I l4l, 4 78. 
Literature (Sanskrit) high value 
of 1 159-msntioned in Pauini 3 
134-8 

Lunar race Aryans I. S3 

i 

jlSgadha, not a mixed caste 1 146 
Magic rites 3 107 
Mababharara,®4-ao: mention^ by^ 
Pa?ini 3,— mentioned by Aiva- 
layana Grihya 3, — Daze of fight 
■ 4 if. — evidence of ancient wri- 
ters 5, — objection raised from* 
Pursnas answered 7. — datd acc- 
• to European scholars 9, — ^rexnia- 
tion of Buddhism not found in 
10, — lower and higher limits for 
the date of 10-11, — ^12. — ^pro- 
bable date of 13. '' 

MahSvIra in Soma sacri. Ill 62 cie. 
MabSvrata ceremony 3 155-167 
Maitigyanlya Up. — dare of 1 35. 

2 173 — ^particulars of 2 209 
Mandalas, Bisbis of 1 163 
Manus as mentioned in Bhagavad- 
gits, — a riddle 4 40-42. 
Manvantaras 4 81. 

Mandll^a Up. 3 205.«- 
Map of ’yedicTlndia 4 89 
Maxdnk, not Indra 1 219 
Marga^nsha the first month 4 39. 
Marriage customs 1 104} 4 66-68. 
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i.'.C'iiiiiiiiO.d :ii tr* . — ';c.rL li- 
tiou ur, {.ho of, 6L' !'f. — lii.'- 

iai 72-geo- 
grapljif.-’-i piuce-j ia subject 
meatioacct ixi 

Teiiiploo 'i 77. • ^ 
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periovl' i 27. 
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Ihcwry 2 187 
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Jr.'iTit — '^reat- 
ao?a • tu; 175, — Sociiii foailiticn 
siS tlji- ’.iii'.C) of 1/7 if. — laier Dp. 
213. 

U.ihai 1 75-75 


Vaiayiib — ihoh' 'i;/bi to rccut- 
Vedas 4 Gil. iioi a ciisto 4 

Yajaneyii stu.-r. 3— ;u:<;. to Apa- 
stanniha ^O.-acc, lo liaudbuYaDa 
38— Jfj. ip. KajyJyuna 5o.-Prc- 
pai’iitioB for, 180 

Vrtiiisas — riiiee, lu Brihaflara— 
Tiyiikf- 3 222 . 

Vvjciiiuita v'yollsba, — dure of ucc. 
’?o I'dr.li; 1 35-35. -ii'-x. to Hax- 
ilaUor o7.-3 ■3:5-‘Jo-:'-«Vi:ncs in 
jiriUoJiomtcil knov,'k'c’')y 86 , — 
of oalfidalibn 37— 
fiivi.'ijiia ■vx; timo I'.oo. to 89 — 
t-./o li- of 89, — ii'ito of 

■■c uf 93 - Gis t Xalidb:;' 


liY. uK.’.iU'nt.ti ill t-i- 



cir jjciioial n.vcaic 
Tiec'-'.-.-ity 1 . 2 ,- 


, iSix ki tids of 3-5, — ^aisxi tioued i r, • 
I’pa’doJiaif j 0 , — nuxlficted G-7. 
Vexiijrig-.-i cycle of 5 years 4 So. 
Veilii.-p;tri?suu lio. : 

Veil';? ;i'50 Vidyiis. 

"v'edas 1 — 'slieiv auinbei' 21— oldo''t 
divisituis of 22.— chanji’cj.i’i tiic- 
liieanirig- of tbo. ss'eni 176—101. 
- — .is iiieotioued in /.I.Bli. -images 
of i 183. ■ 

Vedic deities— intorproCed ehyaio- 
iogioally b.y iir. llels 4’ -Su-ST.- '- 
•Vedio biarskrii — as a spoken Ian-' 
gur.ge 1 li. 

Vidyiis, — iim ten i 177. 

Vibdn-s not !: down toPuninf 3 161.. 
Viniyoga or nsoriptirni-Rigv-eda [’ 

' 32-Arhc.cr.'.v(‘dii 1 161. 
Viiviii'npaii.tvsana 4 23. 

Vra*'a- J 77. 

V'rat.y.'. Urillnui7i,s 3 171. 

Vratyr-s in rdinlya Br. 3' 70. 
YrScynstuma 3 GO. 


Waier. vrosd.-? ferlOl. 3 97. 

White conr'lex.ionod Yft.xiibib.cl 

1 111 . " ' 

White YaJurVeda 1 — ioigen.'l re- 
garding its origin 131,-eomijiIov 
of 136, — roeen-siona of 136. 

— divisiona of 137,-!Ri3bL iMUit i 
in 138, — iiiterpolalions in 13‘3, — 
old and new portions of ilO. 
WidoxTiiniivlage i'Ol nrat-rised -' oS 
Wlntcrnitz 3 152arg:;inentsr-jwii:! 

. ans'vverod 4 
Women-— their a'.ctns X 15. 


Writing, — ^ibe uic.of, liinnyn to 
In.io— Aryan *5 8 U. 
Yajnavalkya i-conipilev or Whdy 
Y-i.jiirved,c 136 , — a 
-personality 1 . 36 , 

Y;.jUjt( ! 21 . 

YajUvveda(.r-L-’.ek'! exsont ofl 12, ‘~ 
. (Wliite) eompilid b./ kajna I 
13G,-latrr chiipxeja i-./ 15-3. 

Yoga iiX U^... 2 i72~in MBln .'i:h 
i'atanji'.li 4 10. in '.ITl'il 1'', 
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